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It  might,  at  first  sight,  appear  a  needless 
task,  to  undertake  a  formal  Treatise  on  an 
Art,  which  almost  all  men  practise,  and  pro- 
fess to  understand,  were  it  not  for  the  fact, 
that  so  few  practise  it  with  success. 

The  Bemoval  of  Large  Trees,  for  plea- 
.  sure  or  for  use,  is  an  art  of  great  antiquity 
As  a  branch  of  Arboriculture,  it  is  well 
known  to  most  modem  nations :  But  it  has 
remained  still  longer  than  Agriculture,  with- 
out any  principles  to  regulate  it ;  as  Che- 
mistry and  Physiology,  till  of  late  years, 
have  been  confined  to  the  recluse  philoso- 
pher, and  little  studied  or  understood  by 
the  active,  and  the  practical.    I  trust,  how- 
ever, that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when 
Arboriculture,  like  Husbandry,  will  engage 
the  attention  of  some  able  Physiologist,  and 
be  thoroughly  illustrated,  in  all  its  parts. 
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Meanwhile,  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  pre- 
sent Essay  to  treat  only  of  one  department 
of  the  art,  namely,  that  of  ^'  giving  Imme- 
diate Effect  to  Wood,"  and  to  lay  down 
the  principles,  and  explain  the  practice,  by 
which  that  desirable  object  may  be  accom- 
plished. But  this,  as  it  is  to  be  effected  by 
plants  of  a  large  size,  it  is  far  more  difficult 
to  manage  than  ordinary  planting,  and,  by 
doing  greater  violence  to  Nature,  requires 
far  greater  dexterity,  as  well  as  greater 
science.  If,  then,  it  hold  true  in  Arbori- 
culture, as  it  does  in  some  other  depart- 
ments, that  "  the  greater  necessarily  com- 
prises the  less,"  perhaps  both  the  Principles 
and  the  Practice  of  general  Planting  will,  in 
this  way,  be  more  impressively  conveyed  to 
the  reader's  mind,  than  could  be  done  by 
any  other  method.  In  order  to  render  the 
subject  as  intelligible  as  possible,  I  have 
discussed  it  under  Three  general  heads. 

First ;  I  have  given  a  History  of  the  Art, 
from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  present ; 
from  which  it  appears,  that  it  has  always 
been  vague  and  fortuitous,  at  variance  with 
what  we  know  of  the  Laws  of  Nature,  and 
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the  Anatomy  of  Plants,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  both  unsuccessful  and  expensive. 

Secondly  ;  I  have  attempted  to  discover 
some  plain  and  rational  Theory,  founded  in 
nature  and  experience,  for  the  guidance  of 
the  Planter,  and  which  may  tend  to  raise  it 
to  the  rank  of  a  useful  Art. 

Thirdly  ;  I  have  endeavoured  to  deduce 
from  this  theory  such  a  Practice,  as  shall 
insure  success,  by  in  some  sort  precluding 
contingency  ;  and  also,  to  diminish  the  ex- 
pence  by  the  one  half,  at  least,  of  the  pre- 
sent amount 

In  attempting  these  objects,  I  trust, 
that  I  have  treated,  with  due  respect,  the 
opinions  of  preceding  writers .  Where  I 
have,  from  deliberate  conviction,  been  for- 
ced to  differ  from  them,  I  have  done  it  with 
regret ;  being  aware  of  the  uncertainty,  in 
which  all  knowledge,  on  so  obscure  a  subject 
as  Vegetable  Physiology,  must  ever  be  held ; 
and  in  which,  although  much  has  been  al- 
ready brought  to  light,  by  the  patient  in- 
dustry of  the  philosopher,  much,  I  am  per- 
suaded, still  remains  to  be  investigated. 

For  the  deficiencies  of  the  present  work 
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I  should  wish  next  to  say  something,  by  way 
of  apology,  as  I  am  conscious  to  myself  how 
very  greatly  it  stands  in  need  of  it.     The 
fact  is,  it  was  undertaken  at  the  desire  of 
numerous  fiiends,   who  approved  of  my 
system,  which  I  have  ventured  to  call  the 
Preservative,  in  order  to  serve  as  a  Ma- 
nual for  their  own  practice.     Accordingly, 
about  eighteen  months  since,  the  First  Sec- 
tion was  written  and  printed,  in  order  to 
convince  myself,  as  well  as  others,  that  I 
was  in  earnest  in  undertaking  the  task  ;  but 
it  was  soon  after  interrupted,  and  in  the 
end  thrown  aside,  for  other  more  import- 
ant avocations.    Within  these  few  months, 
the   work    was   more  seriously  resumed. 
Each  Section  was  thrown  off,  as  soon  as  it 
was  composed ;  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  some  omissions,  which  appeared  pro- 
minent, were  tx)  be  supplied  in  the  Notes, 
while  others  were  found  too  extensive  to  be 
in  any  way  supplied.     As  Notes  are  not 
the  most  popular  medium,  through  which 
information  can  be  communicated,  perhaps 
it  will  appear  but  a  small  countervail  to  this 
statement  to  add,  that  some  information  is 
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contained  in  them,  which  may  prove  useful 
to  the  Agriculturist,  as  well  as  to  the  gene- 
ral Planter. 

In  this  condition  of  the  Treatise,  I  sub- 
mit it,  imperfect  as  it  is,  to  the  candour  of 
the  reader ;  who,  if  he  be  a  Phy tologist  of 
research,  or,  still  more,  a  Planter  of  e:xpe* 
rience,  will  appreciate  the  difficulties  which 
attend  a  new  subject,  and  make  some  al- 
lowance for  the  execution,  under  such  un- 
&Tourable  circumstances. 

In  respect  to  the  Practical  part,  I  must 
own,  that,  in  treating  it,  I  should  have  been 
disposed  to  enter  much  less  minutely  into 
detail,  had  I  merely  consulted  my  own 
judgment.  But  as  those  friends,  most  an- 
xious about  the  book,  cried  out  most  loud- 
ly for  detail^  and  insisted,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  make  it  too  copious,  I  have,  for  the 
purpose  of  gratifying  them,  introduced,  un- 
der this  head,  so  minute  a  statement  of  my 
own  practice,  that  it  may  probably  be  con- 
sidered as  more  suitable  to  private  commu- 
nication, or  perhaps  to  oral  discussion. 

Presumptuous  enough,  as  I  must  appear 
to  the  English  Planters,  in  venturing  to  be- 
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lieve,  that  I  could  say  anything  that  is  neWf 
on  a  subject  so  familiar  to  them,  or  in  re- 
probating some  parts  of  their  system,  which, 
in  an  evil  hour,  I  have  termed  the  Muti- 
lating, I  am  not  willing  to  add  to  my  sins 
in  this  way,  by  seeming  also  to  supersede 
their  practice,  and  recommend  something 
of  my  own,  which  they  may  think  much 
worse,  in  its  stead.  The  truth  is,  that  for 
rapidity  of  execution,  and  dispatch  in  the 
field,  my  method  may  be  sufficiently  well  cal- 
culated, and  I  may  therefore  view  it  with  a 
partial  eye.  But  candour  obliges  me  to  ad- 
mit, that,  in  some  respects,  it  is  inferior  to 
the  English  system  (for  example^  in  wholly 
rejecting  the  upright  position  of  the  Tree) ; 
and  it  would  be  unsuitable  to  the  large  and 
expensive  style  of  work,  which  is  often  ex- 
ecuted by  that  ingenious  and  opulent  peo- 
ple, and,  in  some  instances,  with  extraordi- 
nary success. 

In  these  circumstances,  then,  it  is  proper 
to  declare,  that  the  whole  of  the  Practical 
part  of  the  present  work,  and  especially  that, 
which  relates  to  the  Taking-up,  Transport- 
ing, and  Planting  of  Trees  (that  is.  Sections 
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VlII.  and  IX.,  and  perhaps  Section  VJLI. 
also),  has  been  composed  solely  for  the 
information  of  my  own  countrymen,  and  is 
intended  to  suit  the  more  limited  designs, 
and  lighter  purses  of  the  Scottish  Planters. 
Should  the  great  Planters  of  England,  there- 
fore, honour  these  pages  with  their  notice, 
they  will  have  the  goodness  altogether  to 
pass  over  these  Sections,  as  inapplicable  to 
them^  and  to  the  greatly  larger,  and  more 
important  style  of  their  works. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  be  permitted  to 
observe,  that  the  limited  system,  here  ad- 
vocatedf  stands  perhaps  on  as  high  ground, 
in  respect  of  Evidence  for  its  Success,  as  any 
new  theory  ever  brought  before  the  pubhc. 
When  the  reader  refers  to  the  able  "  Re- 
port of  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland,'' 
on  the  Woods  at  Allanton  House  (which 
appears  in  the  Appendix),  and  there  finds 


the  mention  of  "  Feet  and  Inches,"  as  re- 
ferring to  the  Height,  or  the  Girth  of  the 
Trees,  he  will,  of  course,  reflect,  that  all 
size  in  the  growth  of  plants  is  merely  re/a- 
live  J  and  is  to  be  judged  by  their  relative 
advantages  of  soil  and  climate :  Hence,  a 
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shoot  of  Two  or  Three  feet  loflg,  in  some  of 
the  openest  exposures  of  Lanarkshire^  must 
correspond  to  Six  or  Eight  feet  at  leasts  in 
Hampshire  or  Devonshire,  and  so  in  pro- 
portion, in  other  English  climates. 

This  being  premised,  .1  will  beg  leave, 
with  becoming  deference,  under  the  shelter 
of  a  greater  name,  and  on  a  far  higher  topic, 
to  put  in  my  claim  to  offer  some  practical 
proof  for  my  system.  When  the  late  in- 
genious Dr  Kitchiner  published  his  scien- 
tific and  excellent  work,  ^  The  Cook's 
Oracle,"  he  broadly  stated,  that  ^'  It  was  the 
^  only  English  Cookery-Book,  written  from 
"  the  real  eaperiments  of  a  Housekeeper^  for 
"  the  benefit  of  Housekeepers.  *  *  That  he 
^^  had  not  given  one  Receipt,  that  had  not 
"  been  proved  in  his  own  Kitchen  ;  which 
**  had  not  been  approved,  by  several  of  the 
'^  most  accomplished  Cooks  in  the  kingdom ; 
"  and  had  not,  moreover,  been  eaten  with 
^  unanimous  applause,  by  a  Committee  of 
"  TastCj  composed  of  some  of  the  most  il- 
^^  lustrious  Gastropholists  in  the  metropo- 
« lis." 

Now,  although  I  sensibly  feel,  how  im- 
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measurably  less  interesting  Arboriculture 
must  be  held  than  Eating,  or  than  what 
the  Doctor  learnedly  calls  "  the  Science  of 
Gastrology/'  yet  I  presume  to  state,  in  imi- 
tation of  so  great  an  example,  that  the 
present  is  one  of  the  few  English  books  on 
Wood,  that  has  been  "  written  from  the 
real  experiments  of  a  Planter,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Planters :"  That  I  have  laid  down  no 
rule,  and  recommended  no  practice,  that 
has  not  been  "  proved  in  my  own  Park ;" 
and  of  which  the  successful  effects  have  not 
been  "  witnessed  and  approved,  by  a  Com- 
mittee of  both  skill  and  taste,  composed  of 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  Planters,  in 
this  our  antient  Kingdom." 


Allanton  HOU8B, 
29th  NoTember,  1287 
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SECTION  I. 

UTILITY  AND  IMPORTANCE  OF  ARBORICULTURE. 
ART  OF  GIVING  IMMEDIATE  EFFECT  TO  WOOD. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  epithet,  by  which  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Northern  Division  of  this  Island, 
in  the  present  day,  can  be  more  appropriately  dis- 
tinguished, than  that  of  a  **  Planting  Nation,"  or, 
to  speak  with  more  correctness,  a  **  Nation  of 
Planters.*'  All  men  now  plant,  who  are  possessed 
of  land-property,  from  the  wealthy  citizen  with 
his  villa  of  an  acre,  to  the  powerful  baron  with 
his  park  of  a  thousand  acres ;  each  according  to 
the  extent  of  his  surface,  and  the  measure  of  his 
abih'ty. 

The  vast  sums,  which  are  annually  laid  out  on 
this  useful  and  ornamental  object,  would  exceed 
belief,  if  fairly  estimated,  considering  the  limited 
wealth  of  the  country,  compared  with  that  of  Eng^ 
land.  Yet  of  Trees  the  Scottish  land-owner  for  the 
most  part  knows  little,  although  he  may  possibly 
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know  as  much  as  his  English  neighbours :  But, 
like  them,  he  lays  out  his  money  freely  on  the 
work,  however  executed,  conceiving,  and  with 
justice,  that  he  has  done  a  great  thing,  if  not  for 
himself,  at  least  for  his  posterity.  Unacquainted 
with  the  history,  properties,  and  culture  of  Trees, 
he  naturally  enough  sees  with  the  eyes,  and  hears 
with  the  ears  of  his  Gardener ;  and,  as  the  Grarden* 
er,  ninety-nine  times  in  a  hundred,  knows  nothing 
himself,  it  is  *^  the  blind  leading  the  blind,"  in  this 
important  branch  of  rural  economy.  Sometimes 
the  Forester  is  the  operating  person,  which  is  still 
more  -  unfortunate ;  for  this  is  generally  a  mere 
lopper  and  cutter  of  wood.  In  ordinary  cases,  he 
is  much  worse  educated  than  the  Gardener,  with 
equal  pretensions  as  to  Arboriculture,  and  equal 
ignorance. 

On  the  Gardeners  of  Scotland  it  is  not  here  in- 
tended to  throw  the  slightest  reflection,  unless  for 
wandering  out  of  the  line  of  their  own  profession. 
They  are  a  class  of  men,  possessed  of  superior  in- 
telligence, as  well  as  respectability.  They  have 
done  great  honour  to  thieir  native  country,  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  But  this  very  intelligence 
should  prevent  them  from  engaging  in  a  depart- 
ment, for  which  they  know  they  cannot  have  lei- 
sure, if  they  duly  cultivate  their  own,  but  which 
is  too  frequently  put  upon  them,  by  the  indolence 
or  ignorance  of  their  employers. 


The  fact  is,  that  of  all  land*produce  Wood  is 
the  least  studied  and  understood,  by  the  land- 
owners themselves,  and,  by  consequence,  the  worst 
managed.*  To  all  estates  this  subject  must  be 
cf  some  value ;  to  many  it  is  of  vast  and  vital  im- 
portance, involving  the  interests  of  more  than  one 
generation;  while  to  others  it  is  the  principal 
and  paramount  source  of  their  revenue.  In  an 
age,  therefore,  when  everything  useful  and  orna- 
mental becomes  the  subject  of  scientific  investiga- 
tion, and  general  study,  it  seems  singular,  that  Ar- 
boriculture should  be  at  once  so  universally  prac- 
tised, and  in  its  principles  so  utterly  neglected. 

The  lords  of  the  soil  in  this  kingdom  have, 
from  time  immemorial,  been  good  Sportsmen.  Of 
late,  they  have  become  knowing  Agriculturists  and 
Cattle-breeders ;  and^  as  the  tide  of  fashion  has 
not  long  since  set  in  from  the  south,  in  favour  of 
the  occupation  last  mentioned,  and  flowed  even  to 
fiilness,  so  we  may  hope,  that  the  knowledge  of 
Wood  will  ere  long  have  its  turn.  Who,  the 
most  speculative,  forty  years  since,  could  have  an- 
ticipated, that  the  pedigree,  form,  and  fat  of  sheep 
and  bullocks  should,  in  the  present  day,  have  be- 
come an  interesting  study  to  the  gay,  and  the 
fashionable  ?  By  a  revolution  in  things  as  unex- 
pected, we  may  conceive  it  possible,  that  a  little 
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Botany  and  Vegetable  Physiology,  together  with 
a  thorough  acquaintance  with  Planting  and  Arbo- 
riculture, may  at  length  engage  the  attention  of 
those,  who  are  most  interested  in  their  success. 
Probably  it  will  be  found,  that  no  nobleman  or« 
gentleman  will  make  a  worse  sportsman,  a  less 
scientific  farmer,  or  a  less  successful  cattle-dealer,, 
for  having  some  conversancy  with  Wood,  or  beings 
able  to  detect  the  ignorance  of  his  own  gardener 
or  forester ;  and,  should  a  knowledge  of  painting, 
or  the  principles  of  landscape  be  added,  their  ele* 
gant  and  attractive  character  will  surely  not  dero- 
gate  from  these  more  useful  acquirements. 

Trees  are,  without  doubt,  the  most  beautiful 
objects,  that  adorn  inanimate  nature.  They  are 
likewise  the  most  important  production  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  to  civilized  man.  Without 
Trees,  the  mountains  and  the  plains,  the  lakes  and 
the  rivers  would  want  their  brightest  ornament ; 
and  without  them  also,  the  most  useful  and  the 
most  elegant  arts  would  be  destitute  of  materials. 
Nature,  in  the  beginning,  bountifully  supplied. the 
earth  with  Trees  and  forests  ;  but  a  large  propor- 
tion was  necessarily  cleared  away,  to  admit  of  the 
cultivation  of  the  earth.  In  process  of  time,  as  the 
wants  of  men  multiplied,  forests  were  cut  down, 
and  industry  became  indispensable,  in  order  to  fur- 
nish a  supply.  Hence,  the  planting  and  rearing 
of  Wood  and  Timber-Trees  for  that  purpose,  is  one 
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of  the  most  iraportalit  arts,  which  can  excite  the 
attention,  and  exercise  the  skill,  of  a  polished  na* 
tion,  and  one  especially,  whpse  very  existence  may 
be  said  to  depend  on  the  superiority  of  its  naval 
force. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  art  of  Planting  in 
Britain  has  not  been  practised  on  more  judicious 
principles.  By  many  it  is  still  regarded  as  a  se- 
condary branch  of  Horticulture,  unworthy  of  being 
-separately  treated,  or  attentively  studied.  By  the 
institution  of  Societies,  where  experiments  are  care- 
fully recorded,  and  general  conclusions  deuced 
from  well-authenticated  facts.  Agriculture,  within 
the  last  thirty  years,  has  assumed  a  more  regular 
form  and  character ;  and  Horticulture,  by  the  same 
laudable  means,  promises  ere  long  to  rise  to  the 
rank  of  this  her  elder  sister.  We  may,  therefore, 
reasonably  expect,  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant, 
when  Arboriculture,  being  of  the  same  family, 
will  at  length  share  the  same  distinction  ;  that  it 
will  be  taken  out  of  ignorant  hands,  and  engage 
the  attention  of  the  ingenious,  and  the  scientific. 
It  is  to  our  southern  neighbours  that  we  have 
been  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  most  of  the 
useful  and  elegant  arts.  Let  ui9,  in  this  instance, 
take  the  lead  ourselves;  and,  by  instituting  a 
Society  for  the  Improyement  of  Arbori- 
culture EXCLUSIVELY,  endeavour,  in  that  de- 
partment, to  repay  them  some  portion  of  those 
obligations. 


Wood  must  ever  be  the  grand  and  effective  ma-' 
terial  of  Real  Landscape.  Over  the  other  materials 
of  picturesque  improvement  the  artist  has  compa* 
ratively  little  control*  With  earth  he  cannot  do 
much.  Rocks  are  by  far  too  ponderous  for  his  ma« 
nagement ;  and  water  can  be  commanded,  only  in 
certain  situations  and  drcmnstances.  But  Trees 
or  Bushes  can  be  raised  anywhere ;  and  there  is  no 
situation  so  utterly  hopeless,  as  not  to  be  capable 
of  considerable  beauty,  from  wood  planted  abund* 
antly  and  judiciously.  In  a  country,  then,  like 
Britain,  where  every  luxury  is  purchased  at  so  high 
a  price,  it  may  appear  surprising,  that  some  cer* 
tain  method  of  obtaining  the  ImmecUate  Command 
qf  Wood,  should  still  be  a  desideratum  in  its  or^ 
namental  Gardening. 

Few  men  begin  to  plant  in  early  life,  and  what 
is  long  deferred,  many,  for  that  reason,  omit  to  do 
altogether.  He,  who  inherits  or  acquires  a  land- 
estate,  is  usually  desirous  to  shelter  and  embellish 
it.  The  soldier  or  the  merchant,  the  statesman  or 
the  lawyer,  after  a  life  spent  in  honourable  exer- 
tion, generally  retires  to  rural  scenes,  as  capable  of 
furnishing  the  most  unmixed  enjoyment  to  the 
decline  of  life.  To  view  nature  in  the  rich  garb, 
with  whidi  taste  and  ingenuity  now  invest  her,  is 
always  pleasing :  But,  as  it  is  far  more  delightful 
to  create  than  to  contemplate,  so  it  often  happens, 
that  finished  places,  where  nearly  nothing  more 


is  to  be  done,  are  not  always  sought  after,  by  the 
actire  and  the  wealthy.  New  sites,  therefore,  are 
frequently  preferred  to  improved  residences,  at 
which  the  mansion  is  yet  to  be  built,  the  farm  to 
be  improved,  and  the  park  laid  out  and  planted* 
All  feel  the  pleasure  of  contriving  their  own  ac- 
commodations, and  imagining  and  composing  their 
t>wn  landscapes ;  and  they  look  forward  with  de* 
light  to  the  time,  when  they  may  witness  the  full 
accomplishment  of  the  latter,  by  the  wood  arriving 
at  maturity.  By  the  planter  himself,  however,  a 
gratification  so  exquisite  can  hardly  be  expected ; 
and  that  discouraging  idea  cannot  fail  greatly  to 
damp  his  enjoyments. 

To  such  persons  especially,  and  to  all  men  pos* 
sessed  of  land-property,  the  Immediate  Effect  of 
.Wood  must  appear  a  considerable  object,  if  any 
method  can  be  devised  to  obtain  it  with  success  and 
certainty.  What,  then,  would  such  persons  say, 
were  they  informed,  that  so  obscure  a  practice  as 
that  of  TRANSPLANTING  could  do  this ;  that  an  en- 
tire  Park  could  be  thus  wooded  at  once,  and  forty 
years  of  life  anticipated  ?  The  fact  is,  that  the 
possibility  of  the  improvement,  and  much  more 
have  been  verified,  by  pretty  extensive  experience. 
Groups  and  single  Trees  have  been  scattered  every 
where  in  such  a  Park  at  pleasure,  in  all  sorts  of  soils 
and  exposures,  and  applied  to  the  composition  or 
the  improvement  of  Real  Landscape.     Instead  of 
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lopping  aud  mutilating  the  Trees,  and  sometimes 
altogether  decapitating  them  (as  has  been  the  ge^ 
neral  practice),  the  grand  point  has  been  gained  of 
preserving  their  tops  entire ;  so  that,  with  subjects 
of  whatever  magnitude,  no  loss  of  either  spray  or 
branches  is  suffered ;  and,  what  is  still  more  impor« 
tant,  no  loss  of  health  and  vigour  in  the  Trees ^  ex-» 
cepting  for  a  short  period,  after  having  undergone 
the  process  of  Removal. 

But,  besides  the  various  combinations  and  de« 
tails  of  the  landscape,  it  has  been  found  also  quite 
practicable  to  apply  the  art  to  the  most  general 
purposes  of  utility  and  shelter,  whether  in  large 
towns,  or  in  the  country,*  by  the  transplanting  of 
Copse  or  Underwood  of  any  size  or  species.  This 
is  either  formed  alone  into  large  masses,  or  it  is  in* 
termixed  with  Grove  or  Standard  Trees,  as  circum- 
stances in  either  situation  may  require.  By  these 
means,  some  of  the  most  interesting  objects,  both 
agricultural  and  omamental,have  been  accomplish- 
ed, at  a  very  moderate  expense^  and  brought  within 
the  reach,  not  only  of  the  great  and  opulent,  but 
of  any  person  of  limited  fortune. — Such  is  the  art, 
which  is  attempted  to  be  taught  in  the  following 
pages. 

In  this  view,  the  Art  of  Transplanting  is  not 
merely  a  speculative  art.    It  is  founded  on  princi- 

Note  V. 
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pies  derived  from  Real  Practioe^  and  from  obser* 
vations  made  on  Woods,  for  more  than  forty 
years.  It  was  at  first  attempted  on  the  most 
limited  scale,  and,  as  it  seemed  to  succeed,  gradu- 
ally applied  to  larger  purposes.  At  length,  when 
it  now  promises  to  become  generally  useful,  it  ap« 
pears  desirable,  to  examine  the  laws  of  nature,  on 
which  it  is  proposed  to  establish  it,  and  to  rescue  it 
from  the  reproach  of  ignorance  and  uncertainty. 

It  is  with  pride  and  pleasure,  on  this  occasion, 
that  I  appeal  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Highland  Society,  or  General  Society  for  the  En« 
couragement  of  the  Arts  in  this  Kingdom  (whidi 
will  be  found  in  the  Appendix),  for  the  correct- 
ness of  the  foregoing  statement,  which  otherwise 
might  appear  unfounded  in  its  facts,  as  well  as 
extravagant  in  its  pretensions.  In  this  Committee 
will  be  seen  names  of  the  first  class,  in  the  rank, 
literature,  and  general  intelligence  of  the  country ; 
and  the  Report  itself  is  drawn  up  by  the  indivi- 
dual, the  most  highly  gifted  and  distinguished  of 
those  persons,  who  is  himself  well  acquainted  with 
the  subject  of  Wood.* 

At  the  place,  from  which  these  pages  are  dated, 
may  be  seen  a  Park  of  limited  extent,  and  possess- 
ing no  particular  claim  to  beauty,  but  visited  from 
curiosity  by  many  persons,  within  the  last  ten 
years.  It  consists  of  about  a  hundred  and  twenty 
English  acres,  abundantly  clothed  with  Trees  and 

Note  VI. 
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Underwood  of  every  common  species,  by  means  of 
the  Transplanting  Machine ;  and  exhibiting  with- 
in itself  a  prcu^tical  illustration  of  every  principle 
laid  down,  and  every  theory  held  forth  in  this  Es-i 
say.  The  single  Trees  and  Bushes,  in  groups  and 
open  dispositions,  amount  to  about  seven  hundred 
in  niunbery  exclusively  of  dose  plantations  and 
copse-wood.  Their  size,  when  removed,  is  not 
great,  the  largest  not  exceeding  from  thirty  to  forty 
feet  in  height,  and  from  three,  or  three«and-a-half, 
to  five  feet  in  girth,  at  a  foot  from  the  ground ; 
but  many  of  them  are  of  much  smaller  dimen-^ 
sions.  The  height  of  the  Bushes  or  Underwood 
removed  has  been  from  four  to  ten  feet,  and  con- 
sisting of  every  sort,  usually  found  on  the  banks 
of  lakes  and  rivers.  But  size,  in  an  art  founded 
on  fixed  principles,  is  a  mere  matter  of  choice  and 
expenditure ;  for  Trees  of  the  greatest  size  must  be 
almost  as  certain  and  successful  in  Removal,  as 
those  of  the  least.  It  was  desirable,  however,  as 
almost  everything  was  to  be  done  here,  in  the 
way  of  Park-wood,  to  limit  the  operations  to  the 
smallest  possible  expenditure,  consistently  with 
producing  some  efiect  on  the  foreground,  and 
middle  distance  of  the  landscape,  and  with  careful 
exeaition. 

Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to  visit  the  place. 
Will  perhaps  find  his  labour  repaid,  in  examining 
the  progress  of  an  art,  calculated  probably  to 
become  as  popular,  as  any  that  has  been  cul« 
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tivated  within  a  century ;  as  diere  is  scarcely  any 
one,  in  which  so  many  persons  in  the  higher  and 
nuddle  ranks  are  interested. 

Considering  the  prejudices  which  exist  against 
the  art,  and  that  the  great  power,  of  which  it  is 
susceptible,  will  with  difficulty  gain  belief,  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  state  a  few  facts  as  to  its  gene-* 
ral  application,  which  are  as  incontrovertible,  as 
they  may  seem  surprising  to  the  reader.  It  is 
from  no  vain  desire  to  exaggerate  what  has  been 
done  at  this  place,  but  merely  to  show  the  degree 
of  progress,  which  the  art  has  made,  under  the 
greatest  disadvantages  of  soil  and  climate.  It  is 
also  for  the  purpose  of  proving  to  those,  who  may 
engage  in  similar  undertakings,  that,  whatever 
has  been  done  well  here,  may,  with  equal  indus- 
try, be  done  a  great  deal  better,  in  most  other  si- 
tuatioius.^ 

There  was  in  this  Park  originally  no  Water, 
and  scarcely  a  tree  or  a  bush,  on  the  banks  and  pro- 
montories  of  the  present  Lake  and  River ;  for  the 
Water  partakes  of  both  those  characters.  During 
the  summer  of  1820  the  Water  was  executed ;  and, 
in  that  and  the  following  year,  the  grounds  imme- 
diately adjoining  were  abundantly  covered  with 
Wood,  by  means  of  the  Transplanting  Machine. 
Groups  and  single  Trees,  grove  and  underwood  were 
introduced,  in  every  style  of  disposition,  which  the 

*  See  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Highland  Society. 
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subject  seemed  to  admit.  Where  the  turf  recedes 
from,  or  approaches  the  Water,  the  ground  is 
somewhat  bold  and  irregular,  although  without 
striking  features  of  any  sort :  Yet  the  profusion  of 
wood,  scattered  over  a  surface  of  moderate  limits, 
in  every  form  and  variety,  gave  it  an  intricacy 
and  an  expression,  which  it  never  possessed  before* 
By  the  autumn  of  the  third  year  only  after  the 
execution,  namely  182S,  when  the  Committee  of 
the  Society  honoured  the  place  with  their  inspec- 
tion, the  different  parts  seemed  to  harmonize  with 
one  another,  and  the  intended  effects  were  nearly 
produced.  What  it  was  wished  to  bring  forward 
appeared  already  prominent.  What  was  to  be 
concealed,  or  thrown  into  the  background,  began 
to  assume  that  station.  The  foreground  Trees 
(the  best  that  could  be  procured),  placed  on  the 
eastern  bank  above  the  Water,  broke  it  into  parts 
with  their  spreading  branches,  and  formed  combi- 
nations, which  were  extremely  pleasing.  The 
copse  or  underwood,  which  covers  an  Island  in  the 
Lake,  and  two  Promontories,  as  also  an  adjoining 
bank  that  terminates  the  distance,  was  seen  coming 
down  nearly  to  the  water's  edge.  What  was  the 
most  important  of  all,  both  Trees  and  underwood 
had  obtained  a  full  and  deep-coloured  leaf,  and 
health  and  vigour  were  restored  to  them.  In  a 
word,  the  whole  appeared  like  a  spot  at  least  forty 
years  planted. 
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The  actual  extent  of  surface^  to  which  this  cur- 
sory delineation  refers,  does  not  exceed  from  forty 
to  fifty  acres ;  but  the  intricacy  and  variety,  crea- 
ted solely  by  various  dispositions  of  Wood  upon 
an  uneven  surface,  confer  on  it,  to  the  eye,  inde- 
finite limits.  In  illustration  of  this  remark,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  Frontispiece,  Plate  I., 
where  he  will  find  a  View  of  the  Park  here,  taken 
in  1827>  from  the  western  side  of  the  Lake ;  and 
soon  after  the  planting  of  the  steep  bank  or  head 
in  that  quarter,  as  is  designated  by  the  Trans- 
planting Machine  still  remaining  on  the  ground. 
The  spot  is  nearly  apposite  to  that,  from  which  it 
was  viewed  by  the  Committee  of  the  Highland 
Society.  The  whole  of  the  park  thus  seen  was 
wooded  by  the  Madiine,  whether  in  masses,  or 
detached  groups  of  Trees,  between  the  years  1816 
and  1821,  but  chiefly  in  the  latter,  excepting  only 
the  distant  or  boimding  lines  of  plantations,  over 
which  a  few  old  Trees  are  here  and  there  seen  to 
elevate  their  heads. 

This  view  conveys  much  more  distinctly  to  the 
mind,  than  any  verbal  description  could  do,  the 
power  which  the  Art  possesses  of  giving  Immedi- 
ate Efpect  to  the  scenery  of  a  place,  and  even  of 
giving  it  NEW  scenery.     It  is  an  Art,  which  will 
•be  du^  appreciated  by  those,  who  have  studied 
.  landscape ;  and  it  will  appear  the  more  striking  on 
^  a  subject,  which  is  tame  at  best,  and,  in  the  design- 
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er's  phrase,  of  very  limited  *'  capability."  What, 
then,  would  be  the  effect  on  other  subjects,  to  which 
nature  has  been  more  bountiful,  and  whose  general 
character  is  more  interesting,  or  more  romantic  ? 

It  has  been  said  (and  in  ordinary  cases  with  jus- 
tice) of  the  art  of  the  Painter,  that  it  has  a  marked 
superiority  over  that  of  the  Designer  of  Real  Land- 
scape. The  former,  it  is  argued,  can  finish  his 
pictures  at  pleasure ;  whereas  the  latter  must  de- 
pend, for  the  completion  of  his,  on  the  slow  pro- 
gress of  time,  added  to  the  uncertain  effects,of  .both 
soil  and  climate.  But  it  clearly  appears,  that  the 
position  is  disproved  here,  by  the  extraordinary 
power  of  the  Transplanting  Machine,  the  facili- 
ties of  both  artists  being  thereby  placed  nearly  on 
an  equality  in  respect  to  Wood,  the  principal  ma- 
terial in  the  formation  of  all  landscapes. 

With  facts  like  the  above,  verified  on  such  high 
and  respectable  evidence  as  that  of  the  Highland 
Society  of  Scotland,  we  may  venture  to  believe, 
that  the  practice  of  Transplanting,  as  now  im- 
proved, and  raised  to  the  rank  of  an  Art,  is  cal- 
culated to  become  far  more  generally  useful  than 
has  hitherto  been  imagined.  And  further,  it  is 
probable,  that  it  will  form  an  important  ally  to 
Gardening  in  its  highest  sense,  and  the  most  effec- 
tive engine,  which  the  Designer  has  ever  yet  em- 
ployed, to  realize  his  landscapes. 
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SECTION  II. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  ART,  FROM  THE  EARLIEST  DOWN 

TO  THE  PRESENT  TIMES. 

When  we  consider  the  singular  beauty  and  use- 
fulness of  Trees,  it  cannot  seem  surprising,  that 
they  should  have  been  the  favourites  of  mankind 
in  all  ages.  That  the  poltshed  nations  of  antiquity 
assiduously  cultivated  them,  we  have  the  most  un- 
questionable evidence^  both  for  horticultural  and 
agricultural  purposes*  Theophrastus,  who  was 
the  scholar  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  composed  an  ela- 
borate Treatise  on  the  History  and  Properties  of 
Plants,  whidbi,  together  with  the  Remains  of  the 
Greek  Geoponic  writers,  has  survived  the  wreck 
of  learning,  and  evinces,  how  superior  a  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  prevailed,  among  that  ingeni-^ 
ous  people* 

Among  the  Romans,  the  cultivation  of  Trees 
formed  an  early  object  of  attention.  By  the  laws 
of  the  Twelve  Tables,  the  cutting  down  or  inju« 
ring  them  was  an  offence,  which  was  visited  with 
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severe  penalties.*  Cato,  Varro,  and  Columella 
wrote  particularly  on  both  Fruit  and  Forest-Trees ; 
and  Varro,  who  was  contemporary  with  Julius 
Caesar^  enumerates  more  than  fifty  different  wri- 
ters on  Rural  affairs  (of  which  Arboriculture  was 
a  constituent  part),  who  in  his  time  were  held  in. 
estimation.! 

In  this  state  of  rural  information  and  intelli- 
gence, it  was  natural  for  men  to  form  the  wish  to 
give  immediate  effect  to  Trees,  and  thereby  anti- 
cipate the  slow  progress  of  time,  in  bringing 
them'  to  perfection.  Accordingly,  the  practice  of 
Removing  them  of  a  lai^  size,  instead  of  being, 
as  is  generally  supposed,  a  modem  invention,  lays 
claim  to  the  honours  of  a  high  antiquity.  When 
the  Greeks  or  Romans  wanted  to  designate  any- 
thing that  was  impossible,  or,  at  least,  extremely 
difficult  to  be  performed,  they  said,  that  it  was 
like  *^  Transplanting  an  Old  Tree ;"  and  their  usual 
way  of  applying  the  adage  clearly  shows,  that  their 
experience  of  the  success  of  the  operation  was 
not  greatly  different  from  our  own,  at  this  mo- 
ment. :|: 

In  presenting  to  the  reader  a  cursory  view  of 
the  progress  of  the  practice,  from  the  earliest  times 
down  to  the  present,  it  is  plain,  that  we  are  too 
little  acquainted  with  the  state  of  arts  and  man- 
ners in  antient  times,  to  be  able  to  draw  very  co« 

•  Note  I.  \  De  Re  EusL  C.  I.  t  Note  U- 
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piously  from  what  has  been  called  the  classical 
ages.  The  Greeks  certainly  were  unacquainted 
with  the  Fainting  of  Landscape,  notwithstanding 
the  surprising  height,  to  which  they  carried  other 
departments  of  the  art,  and  consequently  with  the 
picturesque  effect  of  Trees.  At  Rome,  Landscape 
Painting  was  first  practised,  only  in  the  time  of 
Augustus  ;*  and,  indeed,  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  cultivated,  in  any  striking  degree,  by  this  ex- 
traordinary people,  at  least,  if  we  may  judge  from 
tihe  specimens,  found  at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii, 
at  a  later  period  of  the  empire.  The  antients,  al« 
though  they  sufficiently  understood  and  cultivated 
Wood,  applied  it  much  more  to  useful,  than  to  or- 
namental purposes. 

The  Transplanting  of  Trees  of  a  large  size,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  of  considerable  importance  to 
the  Roman  husbandman.  Pliny,  who  wrote  du- 
ring the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  speaks 
of  Elms  twenty  feet  high,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome,  being  commonly  removed  into  the  vine- 
yard, for  the  training  of  vines.  They  were  plant- 
ed, he  says,  in  a  trench  called  Nwenarius ;  be- 
cause they  stood  in  it  nine  feet  every  way  from  one 
another :  Which  trench  was  three  feet  deep,  and  as 
many  broad,  or  more,  with  a  bank  of  earth,  rai- 
8^  round  the  stem,  like  the  seats  used  by  the  pea- 
sants in  Campania ;  a  judicious  contrivance,  both 

•  Note  III. 
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for  supporting  the  tree,  and  protecting  it  from  the 
effects  of  drought,  during  the  first  season  after  re- 
moval. Witch  Hazels,  he  also  adds,  were  trans- 
ferred in  the  same  manner,  and  indiscriminately 
from  the  nursery-ground,  and  from  the  open  fo- 
rest.* 

The  same  writer,  as  well  as  Theophrastus,  men- 
tions, that  it  was  a  common  practice  to  reestablish 
large  Trees,  and  particularly  the  Platanus,  that 
had  been  blown  down,  and  had  their  roots  torn 
up,  by  the  violence  of  the  wind ;  and  that  this  was 
effected,  by  skilfully  replanting  them,  so  as  that 
the  lacerated  parts  completely  knit  again  and  re- 
vived.! Moreover,  Pliny  speaks  of  a  Fir-tree, 
which,  before  it  was  transplanted,  had  a  tap-root 
no  less  than  eight  cubits  long,  that  is,  reckoning 
from  the  place,  at  which  it  was  broken  off  in  the 
taking  up,  but  that  a  considerable  part  of  it  still 
remained  in  the  ground.  This  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance respecting  the  Fir  he  seems  to  have 
taken  from  Theophrastus,  who  states  it  as  a  fact 
known  in  his  time  respecting  the  Pitch-pine,  and 
entitled  to  credit4 

Cato,  Varro,  and  Columella  all  speak  of  the 
Transplantation  of  Trees  of  various  sizes.  The 
Younger  Seneca  informs  us,  in  one  of  his  Letters, 
written  from  the  Villa  of  Scipio  Africanus,  but 

♦  Note  IV. 

t  Hist.  Nat.  L.  XVI.  SI.  Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant.  L.  IV.  19. 

t  Hist.  Plant.  L.  U.  7. 
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then  belonging  ta  an  intelligent  friend  of  his  own, 
that  he  had  there  learned  the  method  of  success- 
fully removing  an  entire  orchard  of  Old  Trees,  as 
practised  by  the  latter ;  that  the  Trees,  after  the 
third  and  fourth  year,  produced  an  abundant  crop 
of  fruit,  with  the  fairest  promise  of  thriving  luxu-: 
riantly,  and  continuing  their  shade  to  a  late  pe- 
riod. This,  he  adds,  was  an  interesting  lesson  for 
him,  at  an  advanced  time  of  life,  when  men  natu- 
rally wish  to  plant  for  themselves,  although  they 
generally  do  so  for  posterity.*  Virgil,  in  the  same 
way,  in  describing  his  old  Corycian,  takes  care  to 
celebrate  his  skill  in  the  planting  of  Wood  of  a 
large  size,  as  one  of  the  excellencies  of  a  Roman 
husbandman.f  But  no  antient  author,  as  far  as  I 
know,  has  left  us  any  body  of  practical  precepts, 
respecting  the  execution.  The  only  two,  who  have 
handed  down  any  thing  like  a  description  of  it,  are 
the  Younger  Seneca,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Ne- 
ro, and  Anatolius,  a  Greek  physician,  and  one  of 
the  Geoponic  Writers,  who,  according  to  the  best 
critics,  was  contemporary  with  the  Emperor  Con- 
8tantine4  These,  therefore,  may  properly  be  con- 
sidered, as  describing  the  Greek  and  the  Roman 
methods  of  Transplanting ;  and,  as  the  subject  is 
curious,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  give  their  respec- 
tive accounts,  in  their  own  words. 

*  Note  V.  f  Note  VI. 

X  NiclaB,  Proleg.  in  Geopon.  p.  48. 
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Anaioliusi  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  possessed  con- 
siderable skill  in  this  department.  **  If  (says  he)  you 
would  remove  a  large  Tree  to  advantage,  open  a 
very  deep  trench  or  pit.  (This  planter,  we  may 
suppose,  had  a  very  porous  subsoil.)  Be  careful  to 
eut  away  the  spray,  and  smaller  Branches,  but 
fdthfmt  injuring  the  larger  ones ;  and  also  to  leave 
the  whole  of  the  Roots  entire  and  untouched.  Then 
place  the  Tree  carefully  in  the  pit,  covering  up  its 
roots  with  a  quantity  of  good  mould  and  manure. 
Observe,  however  (adds  he),  this  special  precau- 
tion ;  that,  to  whichever  side  it  inclined  or  leaned 
at  first,  let  it  incline  to  the  same  side,  in  its  new 
situation.''  *  It  is  true,  these  directions^are  given 
for  Trees  bearing  fruit ;  but  we  may  fairly  con- 
clude, that  they  equally  applied  to  Forest  Trees ; 
and  it  would  be  well  formodern  planters,  were  their 
practice  not  more  defective  than  that  of  Anatolius. 

The  Account,  given  by  Seneca  of  the  Roman 
practice,  is  greatly  ihore  circumstantial.  **  There 
are  two  methods  (he  says,  in  the  Letter  above- 
mentioned),  according  to  which  my  friend  plants 
his  Olive-ground  {plivetum).  The  one  is,  by  remo- 
ving Trees  of  a  large  size,  and  making  the  planta- 
tion at  once :  The  other  is,  by  planting  Sets,  of 
which  the  progress  is  necessarily  much  slower. 
According  to  the  former  mode,  the  first  thing  to 

♦  Note  VII. 
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be  done  is,  to  cut  off  all  the  Branches,  to  the  dig* 
tance  of  a  foot  from  the  trunk.  The  next  thing 
is,  to  do  the  same  hy  the  lateral  Roots,  leaving 
nothing  entire,  except  the  body  of  the  root,  from 
which  the  fibres  issue.  The  Tree  is  next  placed  in 
the  pit,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  manure,  and 
mould  is  thrown  in  and  consolidated,  by  the  most 
assiduous  pressure,  and  firm  treading  with  the 
foot.  Nothing,  as  iny  frieiad  conceives,  is  more 
efficacious,  than  this  way  of  giving  solidity  and 
consistency  to  the  earth  round  the  stem.  It  ex* 
dudes  both  cold  and  drought,  and  preserves  the 
Tree  from  the  ill  effects  of  wind  ;  as  it  is  obvious, 
that  the  slightest  agitation  has  a  tendency  to  strain 
the  tender  fibres,  and  prevent  them  from  striking 
properly  in  the  ground,  and  going  forth  in  search 
of  their  food.  Last  of  all,  before  filling  in  the 
earth,  he  scrapes  or  cleans  that  part  of  the  root, 
which  is  nearest  the  surface ;  because  his  idea  is, 
that,  from  every  part  so  treated  and  laid  bare,  new 
growths  and  fibres  are  immediately  sent  out.  By 
the  above  process,  as  there  are  oply  three  or  four 
feet  of  the  stem  standing  above  ground,  it  is  soon 
covered  from  top  to  bottom  with  new  shoots ;  and 
no  part  of  it  appears  stunted  or  hide-bound,  as 
such  Trees  usually  are,  in  old  olive  plantations. 

**  The  other  method  of  planting  is,  by  means  of 
Sets,  which  are  formed  of  stout  branches,,  and- 
put  into  the  pits,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  above 
described.    In  selecting  these,  however,  care  must 
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be  taken,  that  they  are  covered  with  fresh  and 
tender  bark,  such  as  young  trees  generally  pro- 
duce. It  is  true  (as  he  observes),  the  Sets  require 
much  more  time,  than  entire  Trees,  to  arrive  at 
maturity ;  but  they  become,  in  the  end,  not  less 
beautiful  and  healthy,  than  if  they  had  sprung 
from  plants,  which  w^ere  raised  in  the  ordinary 
manner.*'* 

Notwithstanding  this  seeming  nicety  in  the  Ro^ 
man  practice,  and  the  probability  that  it  mighthave 
led  to  the  establishment  of  principles,  it  is  curious 
enough  to  perceive,  that  the  art  became  retro- 
grade, rather  than  progressive,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Romans.  Palladius,  who  wrote  more  than  a  <;en- 
tury,  after  Seneca,  and  nearly  two  after  Varro  and 
Columella,  directs,  in  his  work  to  be  done  in  No^ 
vember,  that,  in  transferring  Large  Trees,  all  the 
Branches  should  be  cut  away,  previously  to  their 
removal,  and,  consequently,  the  trees  much  more 
defaced  and  mutilated,  than  after  the  Greek  man- 
ner ;  a  precept,  which  seems  now  to  be  but  too  faith- 
fully observed,  by  most  planters  of  the  present 

day.f 

If  we  descend  in  our  investigation  to  modem 
times,  we  shall  not  find,  that  any  considerable  pro- 
gress has  been  made  in  the  art,  beyond  the  kno^ir. 
ledge  of  the  antient  nations.  The  difficulty  of 
transplanting  an  old  Tree  still  remained  proverb- 

•  Note  VIII.  f  Note  IX. 
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ial ;  and  Baptista  Mantuanus,  who  flourished  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  might  well  exclaim — 

Heu,  male  transfertur  seoio  cam  indunlit  arbor  I 

After  the  revival  of  learning  in  Europe,  Garden- 
ing,  and,  in  some  sort,  Arboriculture,  were  among 
the  useftil  arts  first  studied  :  But  the  rudeness  of 
those  early  attempts  at  the  former  gave  no  ear- 
nest of  the  excellence,  which  it  was  afterwards  to 
attain.  It  is  a  popular  error  to  suppose,  as  is 
done  by  some,  that  our  rectilinear  gardens,  our 
formal  avenues,  and  elaborate  Topiary  works  were 
borrowed  from  the  Dutch,  after  the  accession  of 
King  William.  On  the  contrary,  they  belong  to 
a  far  earUer  day.  They  were  accurate  transcripts, 
derived  from  antiquity,  of  the  Roman  garden,  as 
we  find  it  admired  by  Cicero,  and  described  by 
Pliny,  in  the  most  polished  ages  of  the  empire.* 
They  were  the  style  of  garden  first  brought  to 
Britain  by  the  Romans  ;  and  it  prevailed  univer- 
sally in  England,  as  we  learn  from  both  Hentzner 
and  Plott,  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

The  Removal  of  large  Trees  has  been  prac- 
tised in  Europe  for  nearly  two  centuries ;  and 
it  is  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty-years,  since  it 
was  introduced  into  England.  It  seems  to  have 
come  into  vogue  among  the  great  and  powerful* 

•  Note  X. 
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soraetinles .  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  a  defect 
in  their  formal  gardens,  or,  perhaps,  for  supply- 
ing or  prolonging  a  favourite  vista.  But  it  was, 
for  the  most  part,  a  mere  display  of  expense  and 
labour,  adopted  without  plan,  and  executed  with* 
out  skill  or  science. 

Among  the  earliest  and  most  successful  planters, 
on  a  great  scale,  was  Count  Maurice  of  Nassau, 
who  figured  as  Governor  of  Brazil  in  1636,  when 
that  settlement  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch.. 
This  prince  was  a  man  of  taste  and  elegance,  for 
the  age  in  which  he  lived ;  and  he  adorned  his 
palace  and  gardens  there,  with  a  magnificence 
worthy  of  the  Satraps  of  the  east.  Gaspar  Bar- 
laeus,  one  of  the  best  poets  of  his  time,  is  the  his- 
torian of  the  expedition;  and  he  has  given  the 
narrative  in  a  style,  that,  on  some  occasions,  will 
bear  a  comparison  with  the  delineations  of  Livy 
or  Tacitus. 

The  governor's  residence  was  upon  an  island, 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  two  rivers,  which  are 
called,  by  Barlaeus,  the  Capevaribls,  and  the  Bibe- 
ribis,  and  was  named  Friburg.  Before  the  Prince 
commenced  his  improvements,  as  the  historian  in- 
forms us,  it  was  a  very  hopeless  subject ;  a  dreary, 
waste,  and  uncultivated  plain,  without  a  tree  or 
bush  to  shelter  it ;  and,  in  a  word,  equally  worth*, 
less  and  inattractive.  Here,  notwithstanding,  he 
erected  a  splendid  palace,  and  laid  out  gardens 
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around  it^  of  extraordinary  extent  and  magnifi-* 
cence.  In  the  arrangement  of  the  buildings,  sa-i 
lubrity,  tranquillity,  and  horticultural  ornament, 
were  all  studiously  and  tastefully  comhined.  The 
choicest  fruits  of  a  tropical  climate,  the  Orange, 
the  Citron,  the  Ananas,  witk  many  others  im« 
known  to  us,  solicited  at  once  the  sight,  the  smell, 
and  the  taste ;  while  artificial  fountains  of  water, 
preserving  the  coolness  of  the  air,  and  the  verdure 
of  the  earth,  rendered  it  a  spot  of  peculiar  attrac- 
tion. In  laying  out  the  grounds  also,  such  was  the 
designer's  skill,  and  the  magnificent  scale  of  the 
plantations  and  grass-plats,  that  no  fewer  than 
thirteen  bastions  and  turrets  flanked  and  defend- 
ed the  gardens,  and  promoted  alike  seclusion  and 
security.  And  in  order  to  complete  at  once,  and 
give  the  Immediate  Effect  of  Wood  to  so  great  a 
change  on  the  face  of  nature,  he  removed,  to  the 
spot,  no  fewer  than  Seven  Hundred  Cocoa  Trees 
of  various  sizes,  of  which  some  rose  to  thirty,  some 
to  forty,  and  some  to  fifty  feet  high,  to  the  lower- 
most branches. 

Of  the  success  of  the  improvement  last  mention-* 
ed,  no  one,  but  the  Prince  himself,  entertained  the 
slightest  expectation.  Yet  such,  saysBarlaeus,  was 
the  ingenuity,  as  well  as  persevering  labour  dis- 
played in  the  work,  that  the  whole  was  accom- 
plished with  the  most  perfect  success.  Notwith- 
standing the  immense  size  of  the  Trees,  which  were 
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of  seventy  and  eighty  years  growth,  they  were 
skilfully  taken  up  under  the  Prince's  superintend- 
ance.  They  were  then  placed  on  carriages  provi- 
ded with  wheels,  and  conveyed  over  a  space  of  from 
three  to  four  miles  in  extent,  and  ultimately  trans- 
ported on  rafts,  across  hoth  the  rivers,  to  the 
shores  of  the  island.  On  being  planted  there,  so 
fiEiVourable  were  both  soil  and  vegetation  in  that 
genial  climate,  that  they  immediately  struck  root, 
and  even  bore  fruit,  during  the  first  year  after  their 
removal.  Thus,  adds  Barteus,  the  truth  of  the 
ancient  adage  was  for  once  disproved,  which  says, 
that  **  It  is  impossible  to  transplant  an  old  Tree 
with  success."  * 

This,  without  doubt,  was  a  singular  example  of 
successful  Transplantation,  and  not  less  singular, 
than  certain  and  well  attested.  It  was  a  splendid 
display  of  the  effects  of  physical  strength  and  me- 
chanical ingenuity,  judiciously  directed  by  absolute 
power ;  but  it  is  useless  as  an  example  of  either 
instruction  or  imitation.  If  we  impartially  sub- 
duct from  it  all  that  may  fairly  be  attributed  to  a 
tropical  climate,  to  the  unlimited  command  of  men 
and  money  in  executing  the  work,  and  to  the  glow-* 
ing  colours  of  the  historian  in  describing  it,  per- 
haps, there  will  remain  little  more,  than  what  is 
both  probable  and  natural,  under  ordinary  circum-^ 

*  Note  XL 
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stances.  Barlasus,  beyond  his  general  elogium  on 
the  great  ingenuity,  gives  no  account  of  the  details 
of  the  process.  Indeed,  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  very  conversant  with  the  subject  of  Wood, 
from  the  wonder  expressed  by  him,  at  the  natural 
appearance  of  fruit  in  the  first  season ;  as  any 
gardener  could  have  predicted  the  probability  of 
the  phenomenon,  during  the  first  year,  together 
with  the  certainty,  during  the  second,  of  its  not 
taking  place. 

Evelyn,  although  with  no  great  accuracy,  nar« 
rates  the  same  story  of  Count  Maurice,  and  adds, 
that  instances  of  the  practice,  little  less  successful, 
had  occurred  in  Europe.  He  states,  that,  about  the 
middle  of  the  same  century,  M.  de  Fiat,  a  Mares- 
chal  of  France,  removed  huge  Oaks  in  this  way, 
at  the  Chateau  de  Fiat.*  The  Elector  Palatine, 
about  the  same  time,  also  transplanted  a  number 
of  great  Lime  Trees,  from  one  of  his  forests  near 
Heidelberg,  to  the  slope  of  a  hill,  in  view  of  the 
palace.  Midsummer,  it  seems,  was  the  singular 
time  selected  for  the  work,  and  De  Son,  a  French-* 
man,  and  **  an  admirable  mechanician,"  as  Eveljm 
records  it,  managed  the  execution.  The  soil  of  the 
hill  (according  to  De  Son's  account  given  to  Eve* 
lyn  himself),  consisted  of  *'  a  dry,  reddish,  barren 
earth,"  which  probably,  with  us,  might  have  been 

*  SjItb,  Vol.  I.  p.  102. 
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esteemed  good  turnip  soil.  Here,  he  says,  they 
made  great  pits,  for  the  reception  of  trees.  They 
then  cut  off  their  heads ;  and,  having  filled  the  pits 
with  a  composition  of  cow-dung  diluted  with  wai- 
ter, and  worked  to  the  consistency  of  the  finest 
puddle  or  pap,  they  immersed  the  roots  in  it,  and 
carefully  replaced  the  turf  upon  the  surface,  as  be- 
fore. These  Limes,  as  Evelyn  adds,  **  prospered 
rarely  well,"  exposed  as  they  were,  during  thewhole 
operation,  to  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun.  And 
this  he  justly  considers  as  ''  a  singular  example  of 
removing  so  great  trees  at  such  a  season  ;"*  or,  in 
other  words,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  kill  the  Lime,  in 
whatever  way  you  treat  it. 

But  Louis  Xiy.  was,  without  doubt,  the  great- 
est Transplanter  of  modem  times,  and  the  indivi- 
dual, whose  example  operated  more  powerfully  than 
any  other,  in  bringing  the  art  into  fashion  in  Eu- 
rope, in  the  seventeenth  century.  From  the  re- 
searches of  the  learned  Jesuits,  and  others,  who,  by 
this  Prince's  order,  had  rendered  the  Classics  fa- 
miliar to  the  Dauphin,  he  learned,  that  the  prac- 
tice was  well  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans ; 
and  he  resolved  to  rival,  and,  if  possible,  to  eclipse 
whatever  had  been  done  in  this  way,  by  those  dis- 
tinguished nations. 
•    Accordingly,  among  the  stupendous  changes, 

*  SavB»  Vol  I.  pp.  102,  205. 
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which  he  made  on  the  face  of  nature  at  Ver« 
sailles,  and  other  royal  residences,  that  by  means 
of  Transplanting  was  not  omitted.  All  the  arts  of 
ingenuity,  and  all  the  efforts  of  expense  and  labour 
were  employed,  in  constructing  machinery  for  so 
novel  an  undertaking.  Under  the  direction  of  Le 
Notre,  his  favourite  Engineer  in  this  department,* 
the  most  extraordinary  feats  in  Transplanting 
were  performed,  both  at  Versailles  and  Trianon. 
Immense  Trees  were  torn  up  by  the  roots,  erect- 
ed on  carriages,  and  removed  at  the  will  and  plea- 
sure of  the  royal  planter.  Almost  the  whole  Bois 
de  Boulogne  was,  in  this  way,  said  to  be  transport- 
ed from  Versailles  to  ite  present  site,  a  distance  of 
about  two  leagues  and  a  half.  To  order  the  march 
of  an  army,  was  the  effort  of  common  men,  and 
every-day  commanders ;  to  order  the  removal  of  a 
Forest^  seemed  to  suit  the  magnificent  conceptions 
of  a  prince,  who,  in  all  his  enterpiizes,  affected  to 
act  upon  a  sdde  immeasurably  greater  than  that 
of  his  contemporaries,  and  who  probably  was  the 
most  powerful  monarch  in  Europe,  whether  of  his 
own,  or  of  any  other  age.  In  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
in  spite  of  military  devastation,  the  curious  eye 
may  still  distinguish  the  traces  of  this  extraordi- 
nary achievement,  in  the  rectilinear  disposition  of 
the  Trees,  which  were  removed  on  that  occasion. 

*  N0T£  XII. 
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Respecting  the  success  of  the  work,  executed 
probably  about  1670,  it  is  not  easy,  at  this  distance 
of  time,  to  speak  with  certainty.  That  the  Trees 
were  lopped  or  mutilated  we  are  well  aware ;  and 
that  little  science  was  employed,  excepting  in  the 
mechanical  skill,  displayed  in  the  transportation. 
Of  the  trees,  therefore,  many  must  have  died,  for 
want  of  roots,  and  of  sap  to  support  them,  although 
their  places  were  afterwards  supplied ;  and  many 
must  have  lost  their  tops,  had  they  not  been  se* 
verely  lopped,  or  altogether  decapitated.  The 
lapse,  however,  of  more  than  a  century  and  a  half, 
a  space  far  surpassing  the  age  of  man,  has  sup- 
plied these  defects.  While  it  has  brought  the  trees 
to  maturity,  it  has  covered  with  oblivion  all  the 
imperfections  of  the  process ;  and  the  former  pro- 
mise long  to  remain  a  monument  of  so  stupendous 
an  exertion  of  physical  force. 

Sturm,  a  German  traveller,  who  visited  France 
about  the  year  1730,  relates,  that  the  Great  Trans- 
planting Machine,  used  on  this  memorable  occa- 
sion (Die  grosse  Garten-Machine)*,  was  still  shown 
at  Versailles,  and  it  must  long  after  have  been 
seen  by  others.  But,  £rom  its  late  disappearance, 
we  may  conclude,  that  it  was,  pulled  to  pieces,  and 
the  iron-work  probably  converted  into  pikes,  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolution. 


*  Storm's  Trarels,  p.  113. 
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Besides  this  celebrated  effort  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  capita],  we  should  be  inclined  to  imagine,  from 
what  is  said  by  contemporary  writers,  that  Lewis 
succeeded  still  better  in  the  provinces,  in  giving 
Immediate  Effect  to  Wood.  At  Mont-Louis,  a 
small  town  in  the  territory  of  Rousillon,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Fjrrenees,  which  he  built  and  embel- 
lished, and  which  was  named  after  him,  he  made 
the  most  surprising  improvements  of  every  sort. 
And,  unless  the  imagination  of  a  poet  of  the  time 
has  too  highly  coloured  the  description,  the  Trans- 
planted Groves,  at  this  sequestered  spot,  rose  with 
such  sudden  luxuriance,  that  the  birds  at  once 
flocked  to  them,  and,  nestling  among  the  branches, 
filled  the  air  with  their  melodious  notes. 

In  ncmns  repentd  natam 

Area  imdiqiie  devolant, 

Nidotqne  ponmit,  bospitk  mib  frondibns, 

Mvlcentes  teneru  yodbus  sethera.* 

About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
as  we  learn  firom  Evelyn,  the  practice  of  Trans- 
planting in  the  French  way  came  much  into  use 
in  England.  No  Tree,  he  observes,  was  found  to 
bear  the  process  better  than  the  Elm,  or  recover 
sooner  from  its  severity.  He  himself,  he  says, 
•*  had  frequently  removed  Trees  of  this  sort  al- 
most as  big  as  his  waist  :*•  But  he  first  carefully 
"  disbranched''  them,  leaving  the  whole  summit 
entire.    Men  of  rank  and  afHuence,  we  find,  about 

*  Commtrii.  Op.  Poet.  p.  41. 
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the  same  era,  transplanted  great  Trees  of  various 
kinds,  with  vast  labour  and  expence ;  and  a  De- 
vonshire nobleman,  in  particular,  whose  name  has 
not  been  recorded,  removed  Oaks  as  large  as  twelve 
oxen  could  draw,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  a 
defect  in  an  avenue  leading  to  one  of  his  Iresi- 
deuces.  * 

The  first  attempt  at  anything  like  knowledge 
in  the  art  was  made  by  a  Lord  Fitzharding  of  this 
period.  That  nobleman,  as  it  appears,  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Evelyn's,  and  Lord  Treasurer  of  the 
Household  to  King  Charles  II.  But  his  experiments 
were  limited  to  subjects  of  far  smaller  magnitude. 
His  method  with  the  Oak  was,  to  select  a  tree  of 
the  size  of  his  thigh,  which  probably  might  be 
about  26  or  28  inches  in  girth.  Having  removed 
the  earth,  and  cut  all  the  collateral  roots,  he  forced 
it  down  upon  its  side,  so  as  to  come  at  the  tap- 
root, which  was  immediately  cut  off.  The  Tree 
was  then  raised  up ;  the  mould  was  returned  into 
the  pit,  and  the  Tree  left  standing,  for  a  twelve* 
month  or  more,  until  a  fresh  growth  of  roots  and 
fibres  enabled  him  to  remove  it  with  advantage. 
Another  method  was,  after  laying  bare  the  roots, 
and  leaving  four  main  ones  untouched  on  the  four 
opposite  sides,  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  for  support- 
ing the  Tree,  to  cut  away  only  those  in  the  inter- 
vals.   The  mould  was  then,  as  before,  returned 

•  Silra,  Vol  I.  pp.  102,  125. 
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into  the  pit.  After  waiting'  a  year  or  two,  when 
the  intervals  became  completely  filled  with  fresh 
growths,  the  four  cross  roots,  and  also  the  tap, 
were  then  reduced,  and  the  tree  removed,  ^*  with 
as  much  of  the  clod  about  the  roots  as  possible."* 
This  ingenious  process,  which,  in  either  way,  sa- 
ved the  tree  firom  decapitation,  and,  consequently, 
from  disfigurement,  has  been  deservedly  recorded 
by  Evelyn  and  Wise,  and  all  succeeding  writers.* 
It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  there  was  great 
ingenuity,  and  a  considerable  acquaintance  with 
Wood^  displayed  in  these  important  improvements 
by  Lord  Fitzharding.  As  Grew  had  by  this  time 
written,  and  the  researches  by  Malpighi,  respect- 
ing the  Circulation  of  the  Sap,  had  begun  to  be 
known  all  over  Europe,  it  seems  surprising,  that 
this  ingenious  nobleman  should  have  stopped  here. 
By  advancing  a  step  further,  and  applying  that 
interesting  doctrime  to  the  art,  he  might  have 
brought  it  to  a  state  of  (Certainty  and  precision,  to 
which  little  could  have  been  added  by  the  indus- 
try of  his  successors.  It  was  (to  compare  great 
things  with  small),  like  the  ill  fortune  of  the  Ro- 
mans, in  missing  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  print- 
ing by  movable  types,  when,  as  their  pottery  in- 
dicates, they  may  be  said  to  have  possessed  that  of 
Stereotype. 

•  Evelyn's  Siiva,  Vol  I.  p.  102 Wise's  Mystery  of  Gai- 

dening  and  Plantbg,  pp.  91,  92.«-6rBdley,  pp.  89,  108,  &c.— - 
Diet  Rnsi.  in  toc  Transplantingy  &c  he. 
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In  this  condition  of  the  art  of  Transplanting,  it 
was  still  necessarily  confined,  for  want  of  science 
to  direct  and  simplify  it,  to  the  grounds  of  the 
powerful  and  opulent ;  and  sundry  devices  were 
adopted  by  their  gardeners,  and  other  operators, 
to  render  the  practice  more  eflScient,  and  to  reduce 
the  expence  within  moderate  limits.     Although 
numerous  oxen  and  horses  were  still  employed,  to 
drag  the  ponderous  load  of  earth,  on  which  their 
hopes  of  success  mainly  rested,  yet  sundry  efforts 
of  ingenuity  were  exerted,  for  the  preservation  of 
the  roots ;  and,  as  the  subjects  were  large,  even 
the  assistance  of  frost  was  called  in,  for  that  de* 
sirable  object.    Soon  after  the  fall,  and  before  hard 
weather  set  in,  a  trench  was  opened  of  some  ex- 
tent, and  at  a  suflScient  distance  from  the  Trees, 
so  as  to  undermine  the  roots.    Blocks  and  quarters 
of  wood  were  next  placed  in  the  excavation,  to 
keep  up  the  earth.     The  trench  was  then  filled 
with  water,  which  was  suffered  to  freese ;  and  thus, 
an  immense  and  weighty  mass  of  earth  and  roots, 
bound  firmly  together  by  congelation,  was  convey- 
ed, with  the  Trees,  to  the  situation  intended.  Here, 
however,  it  was  previously  necessary  to  preserve 
the  mould  from  freezing  also,  by  covering  up  the 
surface  with  fresh  litter,  to  some  distance  round 
the  new  pit 

It  deserves  particular  notice,  that,  in  transport- 
ing  these  unwieldy  subjects,  no  other  than  their 
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erect  position  was  contemplated  by  the  inyentors* 
By  means  of  a  vast  wooden  Triangle,  strongly 
braced  with  iron,  both  transversely  and  longitu* 
dinally,  with  a  crane  and  pullies  to  work  it  with 
effect,  and  of  which  the  ropes  were  passed  imder 
the  roots,  these  enormous  masses  were  raised  from 
the  ground,  and  placed  upon  a  platform  with  low 
wheels  ;  when,  after  being  dragged  by  the  united 
strength  of  men  and  horses.  It  was  let  down  into 
the  new  pit,  by  similar  apparatus.*  These  were 
gigantic  operations,  and  such  as  required  machi« 
nery  of  the  most  powerful  and  expensive  kind.  It 
is  not  a  great  many  years,  however,  since  feats  of 
the  same  description  were  performed  at  Blenheim, 
and  other  large  English  places :  And  it  some- 
times happened,  when  the  excavation  was  made  at 
an  uncommon  distance  from  the  Trees,  and  a  suf- 
ficient mass  of  earth  obtained  for  supplying  the 
roots  with  nourishment^  that  the  tops  were  pre- 
served from  decay.  But  we  may  easily  suppose, 
that  planters  only,  like  a  Grovemor  of  Brazil,  or 
a  German  Elector,  would  undertake  the  execution. 
From  the  time  of  Evelyn  to  that  of  Brown  (the 
well-known  professor  of  Landscape  Gardening), 
that  is,  for  a  period  of  about  threescore  years,  we 
hear  little  of  Transplanting  in  England  ;  and,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  exertions  of  the  latter,  and  for 
the  kindred  art,  to  which  he  gave  so  much  cele- 

*  Evelyn,  Vol.  I.  p.  103«--Dict.  Rust,  in  voce  Tnuisplanliog. 
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brity,  it  -might  have  sunk  altogether  into  oblivion. 
That  enterprising  genius  clearly  perceived,  that 
his  fortune  had  placed  him  at  the  head  of  a  new 
and  popular  school  of  Design,  which,  from  the 
novelty  of  its  attractions,  promised  ere  long  to 
rival  painting  itself.  As  the  new  artists  possess- 
ed already  the  privilege,  not  only  of  appropriating 
the  colours,  but  even  of  working  with  the  mate- 
rials of  Nature,  so  they  appeared  to  want  nothing, 
but  the  power  of  giving  Immediate  Effect  to  their 
pictures,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  competition,  if 
it  did  not  altogether  turn  the  balance  in  their  fa- 
vour. 

With  the  view,  therefore,  of  obtaining  this  de- 
cided advantage  in  the  construction  of  his  land- 
scapes, Bro^vn  diligently  applied  himself  to  the 
improvement  of  Transplanting  large  Trees  for 
Park  effect,  and  strove,  with  great  zeal,  to  bring 
it  into  repute,  among  his  noble  and  wealthy  em- 
ployers. Instead  of  maintaining  the  upright  po- 
sition of  the  Trees  during  transportation,  as  had 
hitherto  been  practised,  he  devised  the  method  o^ 
carrying  them  horizontally,  and  tor  that  purpose 
constructed  the  Te an spl anting  Machine, 
which,  since  his  time,  has  been  in  pretty  general 
use. 

This  efficient  implement,  was,  like  most  useful 
contrivances,  of  very  simple  structure.  It  consist- 
ed of  a  strong  Pole  of  considerable  length,  with 
two  high  Wheels,  and  acting  on  an  iron  Axl 
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which  was  placed  at  right  angles  to  it.  At  the 
extremity  of  the  Pole  there  was  a  smaller  Wheel, 
that  turned  on  a  pivot,  and  was  used  for  Trees  of 
more  than  ordinary  magnitude.  The  two  main 
Wheels  were  of  great  strength,  made  nearly  up- 
right, or,  in  the  workman's  phrase,  very  little 
**  dished."  A  strong  Cross-bar  was  bolted  on  the 
axle,  with  a  space  in  the  middle,  gradually  hollow- 
ed out  for  receiving  the  stem  of  the  Tree,  of  what- 
ever size  it  might  be.  According  to  Brown's  me- 
thod, the  top  was  pretty  severely  lopped  or  light- 
ened, and  sometimes  quite  pollarded.  The  roots 
were  next  cut  round,  to  the  depth  of  the  fibres, 
and  only  three  feet  out  from  the  body,  and  the 
Machine  was  brought  up,  upon  its  wheels,  as  dose 
as  possible  to  the  Tree.  The  pole  was  set  upright, 
and  applied  to  the  stem,  to  which  it  was  then 
lashed  in  the  firmest  manner.  By  a  rope  fixed 
to  the  top  of  the  Pole,  it  was,  last  of  all,  forcibly 
drawn  down  by  several  men's  strength  ;  and  thus, 
the  stem  and  the  pole  of  the  Machine,  forming  a 
lever  of  great  power,  forced  or  tore  up  the  roots 
from  their  under-bed,  with  as  many  fibres  adhe- 
ring to  them,  as  escaped  laceration ;  leaving  the 
Tree  suspended  horizontally  on  the  cross-bar,  and 
ready  to  be  drawn  away,  root  foremost,  as  the  art- 
ist might  require  it. 

This,  we  must  own,  was  no  very  gentle  treat- 
ment of  the  roots,  any  more  than  of  the  branches. 
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Yet  Brown's  improvemeBt  possessed  the  double 
advantage  of  contributing,  by  the  height  of  the 
wheels,  to  the  safety  of  the  Tree  during  the  trans- 
mission; and,  by  materially  increasing  the  dispatch, 
it  proportionally  diminished  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
cess. 

Notwithstanding  the  superior  character,  and 
elegant  learning  of  Messrs  Price  and  Knight,  and 
the  weight  which  may  be  allowed  to  their  autho- 
rity, it  is  impossible  for  us  to  conceive,  that  Brown 
was  as  destitute  of  genius  and  talents,  as  they 
would  willingly  persuade  us.  The  idea  is  clearly 
disproved,  by  the  prodigious  extent  of  his  repu- 
tation, and  of  the  works  in  which  he  was  employ- 
ed.* It  will  not,  therefore,  be  thought  too  much 
to  say  here,  that  his  genius  was  of  that  aspiring 
and  ardent  sort,  which  fitted  him  rather  for  bold 
design,  than  minute  detail,  and  patient  investiga- 
tion ;  and,  as  the  character  and  properties  of  Trees 
formed  a  study  belonging  to  objects  of  the  latter 
class,  it  could  not  very  long  detain  his  attention. 
Besides,  he  perceived,  that  it  was  by  no  meana 
applicable  to  the  execution  of  great  outlines  of 
Wood,  how  useful  soever  and  effective  it  might 
become  for  the  foreground,  and  the  middle  distance 
of  the  landscape.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  it 
appears,  that  the  art  received  no  further  improve- 

♦  Note  XIII. 
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ment  at  his  hauds»  and  seemingly  as  little  at  those 
of  his  successors.  Even  the  ingenious  contrivance 
of  Lord  Fitzharding  to  multiply  the  roots  of  Trees, 
seems  little  to  have  attracted  his  notice.  In  trans* 
planting,  at  the  numerous  places,  which  he  impro* 
ved  or  altered  in  England,  this  method  was  never 
resorted  to.  The  process  he  followed  was  a  very 
simple  one,  namely,  to  root  up  the  Trees  by  the 
shortest  possible  method,  and  convey  them,  in  the 
speediest  way,  to  their  several  destinations.  He 
preferred,  however,  to  work  with  his  Machine  du« 
ring  frost,  when  earth,  in  masses  greater  or  less, 
would  adhere  to  the  roots,  and  be  readily  lifted  with 
them.  As  to  severely  defacing,  and  even  pollard- 
ing the  tops,  he  conceived,  that  it  carried  with  it 
its  own  apology :  And  such  seems  still  to  be  the 
general  opinion  of  planters,  down  to  the  present 
period. 

These  particulars,  respecting  the  practice  and 
the  Machine  of  Brown,  at  one  time  the  supreme 
dictator  of  taste  in  Landscape  Gardening  in  Eng- 
land, were  obtained  from  two  of  his  pupils,  the 
well-known  Mr  Thomas  White,  who  succeeded  to 
a  great  part  of  his  business  in  the  northern  coun- 
ties, and  Mr  James  Robertson,  who  was  sent  down 
to  Scotland,  about  1750,  to  lay  out  Duddingston 
for  the  late  Earl  of  Abercom,*    This  task  Robert- 

•  Note  XIV. 
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son  performed  with  credit  to  himself,  exhibiting 
all  the  faults,  and  the  excellencies  of  his  master. 
After  this  his  first  essay,  and  making  some  im- 
portant changes  at  Hopetoun  House,  and  on  the 
Park  at  Dalkeith,  he  laid  out  Livingston,  Dalhou- 
sie,  Niddry,  Whim,  Moredun,  Culzean,  and  other 
places  in  Mid-Lothian  and  Ayrshire  ;  which,  with 
the  exception  of  Blairdrummond,  were  the  earliest 
examples  of  Landscape  Gardening  in  Scotland.* 

At  all,  or  most  of  these  places,  Robertson  intro- 
duced the  knowledge  of  the  Transplanting  Ma- 
chine, together  with  the  method  of  employing  it, 
as  interesting  to  Landscape  Gardening  :  But  few 
particulars  are  recorded  of  the  progress  made 
by  either  art,  on  this  side  of  the  Tweed.  To  a 
nation  not  inconstant  nor  volatile,  and  certainly 
poor,  when  compared  with  their  present  condition, 
it  was  no  very  easy,  nor  grateful  undertaking,  to 
demolish,  at  once,  their  favourite  terraces,  their 
formal  gardens,  and  other  appendages  of  antient 
grandeur,  for  a  new-fangled  art,  of  which  Price 
wittily  said,  that  Horace  had  long  since  described 
it  in  three  words  ;  for  its  leading  merit  consists,  in 
exchanging  Squares  and  Parallelograms,  for  Cir- 
cles and  Ellipses  ; 

Mutat  quadrata  rotuudis.f 

*  Loudon's  Encyclopedia  of  Gardening,  p.  79. 
f  Essays  on  the  Picturesque,  Vol.  I.  p.  230. 
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When  such  was  the  only  master,  under  whom 
the  Art  of  Transplanting  has  been  studied  in  Scot- 
land, we  shall  not  greatly  wonder  at  the  slender 
advances  it  has  made,  or  rather  at  the  ill  success 
that  has  attended  it,  in  more  than  half  a  century. 
In  fact,  it  may  be  said,  that  it  is,  at  this  moment, 
in  little  better  condition,  as  to  either  skill  or  sci- 
ence, than  Robertson  left  it,  threescore  years  since. 
This  artist  (according  to  the  account  given  by 
Hayes  of  his  own  practice,*  which  was  borrowed 
from  Robertson's)  was  not  very  nice  in  his  selec- 
tion of  subjects,  but  took  them  indiscriminately, 
from  close  woods  and  open  dispositions,  just  as 
either  fell  in  his  way ;  so  that,  if  his  method  was 
bad,  as  we  have  already  seen,  his  subjects  must 
have  been,  at  least,  as  bad  as  his  method.  As  to 
the  attempt  to  introduce  a  better,  there  is  reason 
to  think,  that,  more  than  thirty  years  since,  I 
myself  was  probably  the  first  planter,  who  made 
known  in  Scotland  the  mode  of  preparing  the 
roots  of  Trees,  as  practised  by  Lord  Fitzhard- 
ing  ;  and,  I  believe,  it  now  passes,  with  many,  un- 
der the  name  of  my  method,  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  ingenious  inventor. 

In  a  few  years  after  the  above  period,  Robert- 
son was  invited  to  Ireland,  under  high  and  distin- 
guished patronage,  viz.  that  of  the  Duke  of  Lein- 

*  Practical  Treatise  on  Planting. 
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ster,  Mr  Clonolly,  Mr  Hayes  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  and  other  persons  of  taste  and  fortune, 
leaving  his  business  to  be  managed  by  his  nephew 
George,  and  James  Ramsay,  one  of  the  most  pnn 
mising  of  his  pupils.  Here  also  Robertson  in- 
troduced the  practice  of  removing  large  Trees, 
which,  under  his  new  employers,  appears  to  have 
come  considerably  into  fashion.  The  Machine  of 
Brown  was,  of  course,  carried  over  with  him  to 
Ireland ;  and  Mr  Hayes,  in  his  meritorious  tract 
on  Planting,  and  the  Management  of  Woods, 
gives  an  account  of  the  implement,  and  the  style 
of  working  it,  as  then  taught,  which  entirely  co- 
incides with  that  above  described.  Brown's  vi- 
gorous and  short-hand  method  of  tearing  up  the 
Trees  by  the  roots,  and  rapidly  conveying  them  to 
their  new  destinations,  captivated  the  lively  fancy 
of  the  Irish  planters.  Mr  Hayes  is  loud  in  its 
praise,  and  decidedly  prefers  the  compendious  pro- 
cess of  the  '*  Scottish  Engineer,"  to  the  more  ela- 
borate preparations,  and  tedious  contrivances  of 
Evelyn  and  Fitzharding.*  Thus,  it  happened  odd- 
ly  enough,  that  the  Scotch,  who  themselves  knew 
nothing  of  Transplanting,  should  give  notable 
lessons  in  the  art,  and  have  the  honour  of  intro- 
ducing it  to  notice  and  popularity  in  the  sister 
kingdom  ; 

Qui  sibi  semitam  non  Bapinnt,  alter!  monstrant  viam. 
*  Prac.  Treat  on  Planting,  p.  41,  &c. 
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From  this  time,  however,  it  appears,  that  it  has 
made  no  advances  among  the  Irish,  as  Walker, 
and  others  of  their  late  writers,  pass  over  the  sub- 
ject without  notice. 

The  principal  English  authors,  who,  of  late 
years,  have  treated  of  the  Art,  are  Boutcher  and 
Marshall ;  and,  being  both  men  of  practical  skill, 
as  well  as  various  knowledge,  what  they  have 
written  is  deserving  of  particular  consideration. 
About  the  time  when  Brown's  reputation  was  at 
its  height,  that  is,  between  1750  and  1780,  Bout- 
dier.  Nurseryman  in  Edinburgh,  one  of  the  most 
intelligent  Arboriculturists  that  this  country  has 
produced,*  with  the  view  of  promoting  the  fashion- 
able art  of  the  day,  struck  out  what  he  concei- 
ved to  be  a  considerable  improvement  in  the  me- 
thod of  Removing  large  Trees  of  all  sorts.  His 
theory  was,  to  equalize,  by  a  gradual  and  certain 
process,  the  Roots  and  the  Branches  of  Trees  re- 
latively to  each  other,  so  as  to  enable  both  to 
perform  their  functions  successfully,  and  at  any 
given  period. 

With  this  view,  he  commenced  his  training  on 
plants  just  out  of  the  seed-bed,  and  began  to  fit 
them,  from  the  second  year,  for  their  ultimate  des- 
tination in  the  lawn,  or  park.  After  standing  in 
the  nursery,  in  the  ordinary  way,  for  a  few  years, 

•  See  Note  11.  on  Sect.  I. 
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they  were'  removed  to  a  second  nursery ;  on  which 
occasion,  extraordinary  care  was  taken  to  prune, 
dress,  and  shorten  the  roots. .  There  they  stood, 
two  and  three  feet  distant,  for  three  or  four  years 
more.  A  third  nursery,  at  still  more  open  order, 
next  received  them,  for  a  like  space  of  time.  A 
fourth,  a  fifth,  and  even  a  sixth  removal  suc- 
ceeded, leaving  the  plants  no  less  than  ten  and 
twelve  feet  asunder,  but  encreasing  in  strength 
and  symmetry,  still  more  than  they  encreased  in 
height.  At  each  and  all  of  these  reiterated  remo- 
vals, the  Roots,  as  well  as  Branches  were  shorten- 
ed and  pruned,  with  extraordinary  accuracy,  and 
every  attention  was  bestowed,  to  multiply  and  in- 
vigorate the  former.  When  twenty  feet  high,  or 
more,  and  of  fifteen  and  sixteen  years'  growth,  the 
plants  were  supposed  to  be  ready  for  ultimate  re- 
moval, by  conveying  them,  on  men's  shoulders,  to 
their  permanent  destinations.  By  this  elaborate 
course  of  training  and  discipline,  all  mutilation  of 
the  tops  was  to  be  avoided ;  and,  in  this  way,  he 
hoped  so  judiciously  to  second,  and  even  direct 
the  efforts  of  nature,  as  should  render  violence 
useless,  and  effectually  preclude  the  errors,  which 
haste  or  ignorance  had  hitherto  committed.* 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  this  theory,  which  is 
sufficiently  ingenious,  it  is  impossible  to  apply  to 

♦  Treatise  on  Forest  Trees,  p.  14—17,  &c. 
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any  practical  purpose,  although  it  contains  valu- 
able lessons  for  the  planter  of  skill.  The  time  alone , 
which  would  be  required  for  its  completion,  and 
the  tedious  preparation,  and  consequent  expense 
incurred  by  the  process  (supposing  it  were  even 
more  faultless  than  it  is),  have  probably  prevent- 
ed its  being  attempted  by  any  one,  except  the  in- 
genious projector. 

Besides  this,  Boutcher  had  another  plan,  on 
which  he  seems  to  have  highly  valued  himself, 
for  removing  Trees  of  a  large  size,  that  ^*  had 
stood  long  in  woods  and  nurseries."  But  the  very 
terms  of  this  proposition,  in  as  far  as  regards  the 
previous  situation  of  the  Trees,  are  almost  quite 
enough  to  insure  miscarriage ;  and  no  more  needs 
be  said  about  it,  than  this,  that  it  is  a  better  edition 
of  Lord  Fitzharding's  system,  but  with  infinitely 
worse  subjects.  The  roots  were  to  be  more  elabo- 
rately trained,  and  in  every  way  more  scientifically 
treated ;  but  entire  decapitation  is  held  forth  as  a 
leading  feature  in  the  plan,  which  that  ingenious 
nobleman  had  the  skill  to  avoid.* 

The  other  author,  to  whom  we  have  to  refer, 
is  Marshall,  an  intelligent  and  voluminous  wri- 
ter on  Rural  Economics  in  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. Marshall  was,  by  profession,  a  West  Indian 
planter ;  but,  on  coming  home  in  1775,  he  dedi- 

.  •  Treatise  on  Forest  Trees,  p.  256—259. 
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cated  his  attention  to  planting,  and  landscape 
gardening,  and,  in  general,  to  rural  aflfairs,  in  all 
of  which  he  displayed  considerable  skill.  He  is 
one  of  the  few  among  our  writers,  who  studied  the 
Removal  of  large  Trees  as  an  Art,  and  laid  down 
rules  to  r^ulate  the  (execution.  His  precepts, 
therefore,  as  well  as  his  practice,  are  entitled  to 
regard,  not  only  from  their  own  intrinsic  value, 
but  as  they  serve  to  bring  down  the  History  of  the 
Art  nearly  to  the  present  day. 

This  judicious  writer  was  too  well  aware  of 
the  difficulty  and  hazard  of  removing  large-sized 
Trees  of  any  sort,  to  practise  on  subjects  of  great 
magnitude.  For  ^'  thinning  plantations,"  he  says, 
**  for  removing  obstructions,  or  hiding  defects,  or 
for  raising  ornamental  groups  or  single  Trees  ex- 
peditiously,'' he  conceives,  that  the  practice  may  be 
recommended ;  but  he  declares  it  to  be  decidedly 
^  the  most  difficult  part  of  planting,"  and,  there- 
fore, is  of  opinion,  that  it  is  inapplicable  to  gene^ 
ral  purposes,  and  not  often  practised  for  any  pur- 
pose, "  with  uniform  success."* 

At  the  various  plaote,  where  Marshall  was  con- 
sulted, whether  as  a  Landscape  Gardener,  or  a  sur- 
veyor of  estates,  he  frequently  gave  specimens  of 
Transplanting,  and  these  were  conducted  with  a 
skill,  certainly  unequalled  by  any  one  who  had 


*  Rural  Omameiit,  Vol.  I.  pp.  40,  41. 
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preceded  him»  and  which  no  one,  who  follows  him, 
will  easily  surpass,  with  the  same  sort  of  subjects. 
Yet  it  is  surprising,  that  a  planter,  so  versant  in 
practice,  a  man  too  of  talents  and  information  like 
Marshall,  seems  not  to  have  arrived  at  much  ac- 
quaintance with  principles.  After  succeeding  in  a 
manner  superior  to  most  others,  was  it-not  natural, 
that  he  should  have  enquired  why  he  so  succeeded  ? 
— and  that  knowledge,  enlarged  by  reflection,  and 
confirmed  by  examples,  would  probably  have  led 
him  to  some  general  theory,  that  bore  on  practice, 
and  suggested  systematic  improvement.  Had  he 
been  more  acquainted  with  Vegetable  Physiology, 
and  the  Anatomy  of  Plants,  he  would  have  seen, 
that  Trees  growing  in  close  woods,  and  Trees 
standing  in  the  open  lawn,  are  endued  with  very 
different  properties ;  and  that  something  of  firmer 
stamina,  and  greater  magnitude,  than  what  the 
strength  of  two  or  three  persons  could  transport, 
was  necessary  for  Park-wood,  which  we  expect 
is  to  grow  vigorously,  and  resist  the  elements,  in 
open  exposures.* 

His  judicious  method,  however,  of  preparing  the 
pits ;  of  putting  his  Trees  into  the  ground ;  of 
applying  the  mould,  when  so  put ;  of  preserving, 
distributing,  and  dividing  the  roots,  obviously  re- 
sults from  an  attentive  study  of  the  difficulties  of 

*  Rur.  Ornam.  Vol.  I.  pp.  360,  361. 
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the  Art,  and>  as  he  himself  states,  from ''  real  prac- 
tice.*'* Still  his  subjects,  like  those  of  his  predeces- 
sor  Boutcher,  were  drawn  mostly  from  close  plan- 
tations, for  the  purpose  of  thinning  them.  They 
were,  in  the  same  wayj  conveyed  on  ^*  men's  shoul- 
ders ;"  sometimes  also  on  handspikes ;  and,  on  par- 
ticular occasions,  on  **  high  timber-wheels."  The 
roots  he  cut  and  multiplied,  in  the  same  careful 
manner  as  is  directed  by  Evelyn  and  Boutcher,  but 
without  the  numerous  Removals,  recommended  by 
the  latter ;  from  whose  treatise,  however,  he  seems 
to  have  taken  the  whole  of  that  process. 

For  the  Removal  of  saplings  of  twenty  feet  high, 
and  from  nine  to  twelve  inches  in  girth,  his  plan 
is  of  considerable  use.  In  forming  side-«kreens 
near  the  mansion-house,  in  which  grove  and  un- 
derwood are  frequently  united,  it  will  not  disap- 
point the  planter.  In  new  designs,  he  will  find  it 
extremely  serviceable,  for  raising  the  former,  if  in 
low  and  sheltered  situations,  where  a  propitious 
climate  is  created ;  and  for  producing  a  speedier 
effect,  than  can  be  expected  by  the  ordinary  me- 
thods. 

Although  Marshall  had  too  much  taste  to  wish 
to  pollard,  or  utterly  decapitate  his  trees,  stiU,  like 
most  of  his  predecessors,  he  lopped  and  lightened 
the  tops,  in  order  to  *'  proportion  them  (as  he 

♦  Rui'.  Ornam.  pp.  43,  356—361. 
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states)  to  the  ability  of  the  roots."*  Had  he 
advanced  the  roots  to  the  abUityqfihe  taps,  and 
preserved  entire  the  fine  forms  of  the  latter,  it 
would  have  been  a  better  system.  But  his  me- 
thod of  giving  gracefulness,  and  a  sort  of  natu- 
ral elegance  to  the  above  operation,  is  so  eictraor- 
dinary,  that  it  is  worth  while  to  quote  it,  for  the 
amusement  of  the  reader.  **  To  head  down  a  Tree 
(he  says)  in  the  pollard  manner,  is  very  unsightly ; 
and  to  prune  it  up  to  a  mere  Maypole,  so  as  to 
leave  only  a  small  broom-like  head  at  the  top,  is 
equally  destructive  of  its  beauty.  The  most  ra- 
tional, the  most  natural,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  most  elegant  manner  of  doing  this,  is  to  prune 
the  boughs  in  such  a  way,  as  to  fonri  the  head  of 
the  plant  into  a  Conoid,  in  resemblance  of  the  na- 
tural head  of  the  Lombardy  Poplar,  and  of  a  size 
proportioned  to  the  ability  of  the  root.  Whoever 
was  the  inventor  of  this  method  of  pruning  the 
heads  of  trees,  deserves  infinite  credit.  It  only 
wants  to  be  known,  in  order  to  be  approved ;  and 
we  are  happy  to  see  it  growing  into  universal 
practice.*'! 

In  this  anxious  wish,  I  apprehend,  no  planter  of 
taste  will  now  probably  concur  :  Neither  will  he 
feel  disposed  to  admire  the  **  rationality,  natural- 
ness, and  elegance"  of  the  device  of  fashioning  the 

»  Rut.  Ornam.  Vol.  I.  p.  43.  f  Td.  Ibid. 
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fine  heads  of  the  Oak,  the  Elm,  or  the  Chesuut, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Lombardy  Poplar*  the 
most  formal,  perhaps,  and  most  unpicturesque  of 
all  existing  Trees.  Yet,  notwithstanding  a  few 
such  absurdities,  we  must  candidly  admit,  that 
Marshall  was  a  planter  of  great  skiU,  and  ft  writer 
of  unquestionable  diligence,  and,  together  with  the 
judicious  Boutcher,  did  more  to  improve  the  Art, 
than  all  who  had  gone  before,  and,  probably,  all 
who  succeeded  him. 

If  there  be  any  other  work  in  our  language,  or 
in  any  of  the  languages  of  modern  Europe,  in 
which  the  art  is  treated  in  a  preceptive  way,  or  in 
a  way  that  furnishes  any  important  materials  for 
bringing  its  history  down  to  our  own  times,  the 
work  has  escaped  my  search.  Miller,  one  of  the 
best  Arboriculturists  and  Phytologists,  that  Eng- 
land has  ever  produced,  informs  us,  that,  in  his 
time,  that  is,  in  the  beginning  and  middle  of  the 
last  century, .  the  Transplanting  of  Large  Trees 
had  come  much  into  fashion-  in  England.  Planters, 
he  says,  were  ^*  in  too  great  haste*'  to  anticipate 
the  slow,  but  certain  effects  of  time ;  and,  by  un- 
fortunately adopting  the  worst  possible  methods 
for  their  practice,  they  were  far  less  assured  of 
attaining  the  end  they  had  in  view  (or,  more  pro- 
perly speaking,  they  w^re  assured  of  never  attain- 
ing it),  namely,  the  speedy  acquisition  of  thriving 
Trees,  than  if  they  had  begun,  at  once,  by  raising 
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them  from  the  seed.  This  failure  he  mainly  at- 
tributes to  the  unnatural  and  unscientific  method 
of  lopping  or  lightening  the  Tope,  at  the  time  of 
Removal,  which,  as  he  affirms,  is  destructive  alike 
of  the  health,  and  the  value  of  Trees.  He  truly 
observes,  that,  were  planters  fully  aware  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Circulation  of  the  Sap,  and  the  curi- 
ous anatomy  of  plants,  they  would  perceive,  that  a 
Tree  is  as  much  nourished  by  its  Branches,  as  by 
its  roots.  "  For  (adds  he),  were  the  same  severi- 
ties practised  on  a  Tree  of  the  same  age  Mnremo- 
ved,  it  would  so  much  stint  the  growth,  as  not  to 
be  recovered  in  several  years ;  nor  would  it  ever 
arrive  at  the  size  of  such,  as  had  all  their  Branches 
left  upon  them/'* 

He  is,  therefore,  no  advocate  for  the  Removal 
of  Large  Trees  ;  and  the  reason  evidently  is,  that 
he  never  saw  it  executed,  but  on  principles,  utterly 
at  variance  with  Phytological  science,  and  the  Law 
of  Nature  respecting  the  growth  of  plants  : — ^For 
Miller  seems  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with 
their  history  and  constitution,  and  with  the  beau- 
tiful action  and  reaction,  which  all  their  parts  con- 
stantly maintain  on  one  another. 

Although  it  is  pleasing  to  observe  so  much  good 
sense,  and  so  much  sound  science  displayed,  at  so 
early  a  period  of  our  Arboricultural  history,  yet  it 


Miller's  Gardener's  and  Botanist's  Dictionary,  voc  *^  Plant- 
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is  a  curious  fact,  that  neither  the  precept,  nor  the 
example  of  Miller  produced  any  good  effect,  nor 
any  material  change  in  the  general  practice,  and, 
by  consequence,  any  improvement  in  the  Art  I 
can  speak,  partly  from  my  own  knowledge,  of  the 
general  Transplanting  system,  now  established  in 
England  and  this  country,  and  partly  from  the  in- 
formation, communicated  by  some  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced planters  in  both  countries,  that  the  me- 
thod, so  justly  reprobated  by  this  eminent  man, 
is  in  pretty  general  use.  I  will  not  assert,  that 
there  is  no  planter,  who  preserves  the  Tops  of  his 
Trees  entire :  But  the  ordinary  method  still  is,  to 
transfer  Old  Trees,  in  the  same  way  as  Nursery- 
plants,  that  is,  by  lopping  off  a  third  part,  a  half, 
and  sometimes  the  whole  of  the  Top,  erroneously 
conceiving,  that  both  can  be  managed  on  the  same 
principles.*  They  trust  implicitly  to  the  plastic 
powers  of  the  Trees,  to  replace  these  amputations 
with  fresh  wood,  and  to  recover  themselves  from 
these  severities.  But  they  seem  to  make  no  ac- 
count, either  of  the  years  which  are  lost,  until 
such  recovery  is  effected  ;  of  the  frequent  fail- 
ures and  deaths  that  occur,  when  not  effected  at 
all ;  and  of  the  utter  loss  of  distinctive  and  pecu- 
liar character  which  ensues,  by  reducing  the  heads 
of  the  most  different  Trees,  to  one  monotonous 
and  formal  figure,  f     May  not  we,  then,  fairly  con- 

♦  Note  XV.  f  Note  XVI. 
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elude,  that  there  is  sufficient  room  for  improve- 
ment ?  In  any  view,  will  it  not  be  thought  of  some 
value,  if  the  most  beautiful  and  useful  of  all  vege- 
table productions  can  be  saved  from  mutilation ; 
if  picturesque  effect  can,  at  the  same  time,  be  pre- 
served, and  some  years  of  life  anticipated  ? 

In  fact,  it  appears,  that  the  best  writers,  of  the 
last  and  present  century,  consider  the  Art  as  pure- 
ly mechanical  and  fortuitous,  and  founded  on  no 
fixed  or  known  principles.  Mason,  in  the  most 
elegant  didactic  poem  of  modem  times,  in  which  an 
account  of  the  Art  would  certainly  have  been  given, 
as  an  interesting  branch  of  Landscape  Grardening, 
had  he  regarded  it  as  practical,  mentions  Trans- 
planting in  a  beautiful  way,  indeed,  but  quite  in- 
cidentally, and  merely  as  a  mechanical  art  From 
the  expressions  used  in  the  passage,  we  are  led  to 
believe,  that  entire  decapitation  was  implied  in 
the  process ;  and  that  the  poet,  a  planter  himself, 
considered  the  necessity  as  indispensable. 

Such  sentence  past,  where  shall  the  Dryads  fly, 
That  haunt  yon  ancient  vista?— Pity,  sure, 
Will  spare  the  long  Cathedral  isle  of  shade, 
In  which  they  sojourn.    Taste  were  sacrilege, 
If,  lifting  there  the  axe,  it  dared  invade 
Those  spreading  Oaks,  which,  in  fraternal  files, 
Have  paired  for  centuries,  and  heard  the  strains 
Of  Sydney's,  nay,  perchance,  of  Surrey's  reed. 
Y«t  must  they  fall ;  unless  mechanic  skiH 
To  save  her  offspring,  rouse  at  our  command, 
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And  where  we  bid  her  move,  with  engine  huge, 
Each  pondVottfl  trunks  the  pond'rons  trunk  there  more ; 
A  work  of  difficulty  and  danger  try'd, 
Nor  oft  successful  fautid.* 


Pontey,  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  success- 
ful planters  now  living,  and  also  a  Landscape  Gar- 
dener of  no  small  distinction^  gives  his  testimony 
nearly  to  the  same  effect  as  Marshall  and  Mason. 
In  a  late  Practical  Treatise  on  this  pleasing  art  (a 
work  much  wanted),f  after  stating,  that,  anxious 
as  he  is  to  discover  some  certain  method  of  giving 
a  Speedy  Effect  to  Wood,  the  point  is  given  up 
as  being  unattainable,  and  he  has  recourse  to  the 
miserable  expedient  of  planting  Willows  and  Pop- 
lars. Respecting  the  art  under  consideration,  he 
candidly  says ;  **  I  am  no  advocate  for  the  Re- 
moval of  quantities  of  Large  Trees,  as  the  bu- 
siness is  extremely  tedious,  and  hazardous  also. 
And,  after  all,  in  cases  of  success,  such  Trees,  for 
several  years,  grow  so  slowly,  as  to  remind  one  of 
the  ^  stricken  deer.'  It  is,  indeed,  seldom  that 
they  harmonize  with  any  thing  about  them."t 
This,  we  must  own,  is  a  judicious,  not  less  than 
an  obvious  remark,  and  of  which  no  impartial 
person  will  deny  the  justice. 

From  the  view,  which  has  been  thus  taken  of 

•  English  Garden.  B.  I.  318.    f  See  Note  IV.  on  Sect.  L 
%  Pontey'e  Rnral  Improyer,  p.  87. 
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the  Art  in  Britain,  it  may  probably  be  said,  that  it 
has  advanced  little,  within  a  century,  whether  in 
respect  to  skill  or  science.  Of  late  years,  however, 
some  successful  examples  have  been  given  of  what 
may  be  called  Horticultural  Transplantation,  that 
is,  the  Removal  of  Large  Shrubs  and  Trees  of  an 
ornamental  or  exotic  species.  At  the  Royal  Gar- 
dens of  Kew,  during  the  reign  of  his  late  Majesty, 
this  was  done  on  a  considerable  scale,  and  with  ex- 
traordinary success. 

About  three  years  since,  Dr  Robert  Graham, 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, on  changing  the  site  of  the  Botanical 
Garden  at  that  place,  contrived  to  remove  a  vast 
number  of  plants  of  great  rarity  and  value,  and 
which,  had  they  been  lost,  many  years  of  the 
most  diligent  culture,  in  the  ordinary  manner, 
would  not  have  replaced.  At  my  suggestion, 
he  followed  the  ingenious  method  of  Lord  Fitz- 
harding,  in  cutting  round  the  plants,  which,  pro- 
perly speaking,  should  all  have  stood  for  two  or 
three  years  after,  in  order  to  gain  an  accession  to 
the  roots :  But,  some  local  arrangements  having 
deprived  them  of  that  advantage,  a  great  part 
were  suiBfered  to  stand  only  for  a  single  season. 
Such,  notwithstanding,  was  the  extraordinary  care 
bestowed  upon  them  by  the  ingenious  Professor, 
and  the  skill  and  diligence  of  his  Gardener  Mr  M'- 
Nab,  that  the  Removals  were  executed  with  a 
safety,  which  could  scarcely  have  been  anticipated. 
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In  order  to  give  still  greater  variety  and  effect  to 
the  new  Gard^i,  Forest  Trees  also  of  considerable 
size,  both  indigenous  and  exotic,  some  of  them  from 
thirty  to  forty  feet  high,  were,  at  the  same  time, 
transferred  from  the  old  ground  to  the  new. 

The  method  adopted  was,  to  raise  as  great  a 
mass,  or  ball  of  earth  as  possible,  with  the  plants, 
and  that  was  carefully  matted  up,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve it  entire.  The  plants  were  then  put  upon 
a  platform  with  four  low  wheels,  in  an  upright 
position  (as  was  practised  in  the  time  of  Evelyn), 
and  transported  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the 
new  Grarden.  In  removing  the  Trees,  ten  and 
twelve  horses  were  occasionally  employed  ;  so 
that  the  procession  through  the  suburbs/  for  many 
da3n9,  consisting  of  men,  and  horses,  and  waving 
boughs,  presented  a  spectacle  that  was  at  once 
novel  and  imposing.  The  citizens  of  Edinburgh 
were  surprised  and  delighted  with  the  master  of 
an  Art,  which  seemed  mere  powerful  and  persua- 
sive than  the  strains  of  Orpheus,  in  drawing  after 
it,  along  their  streets,  both  grove  and  underwood 
of  such  majestic  size ; 

Threicio  blandiiks  Orpheo 
Auditam  moderari  Arboribus  fidem. 

On  arriving  at  the  place  of  their  new  destina- 
tion, where  the  ground  had  been  prepared  at  great 
expense,  and  forced  up  to  the  depth  of  nearly  three 
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feet,  the  Trees  and  bushes  were  carefully  planted. 
Numerous  ropes,  fastened  pretty  high  from  the 
ground,  and  extending  from  the  stems,  to  the  dis- 
tance of  from  twelve  to  four-and-twenty  feet  out, 
in  the  fiEishion  of  a  well-pitched  Bell-tent,  pinned 
them  to  the  spot  with  inmiovable  firmness  ;  so  that 
injury  from  wind  seemed  altogether  impossible. 
In  this  way,  as  may  be  easily  conceived,  little  or 
no  loss  of  plants  could  be  sustained  by  the  opera- 
tion ^— The  depth  and  richness  of  the  soil ;  the 
sheltered  site  of  the  Grarden,  almost  as  low  as  the 
level  of  the  sea ;  the  steadfastness  of  the  plants  in 
consequence  of  their  fastenings ;  added  to  careful 
waterings  daily  repeated,  almost  precluded  con- 
tingency. 

As  to  the  expense  attending  the  process,  it  were 
needless,  ais  well  as  invidious,  minutely  to  investi- 
gate it ;  as  it  could  be  no  object,  in  a  Royal  Insti- 
tution, when  compared  with  the  successful  preser- 
vation of  plants  of  such  uncommon  value.  A  list 
of  some  of  the  most  remarkable,  with  their  several 
dimensions,  will  be  foimd  in  the  Notes,  and  may 
interest  the  Botanical  reader.* 

For  this  achievement  in  Horticultural  Trans- 
planting, the  most  splendid  probably  ever  known 
in  Britain,  the  learned  Professor  is  entitled  to  the 
highest  praise.  It  shows  what  may  be  done,  in  this 
Art,  by  industry  and  science,  united  in  the  same 

»  Note  XVII. 
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person.  Yet,  although  the  whole  was  very  ably 
and  royally  executed,  and  must  prove  Interesting 
to  others,  placed  in  like  circumstances,  it  furnishes 
no  example  for  general  imitation,  or  Park  prac- 
tice. All  the  prominent  difficulties,  with  which 
the  ordinary  Planter  has  to  contend,  namely,  want 
of  Climate  and  Soil,  and  of  a  sufficient  supply  of 
Sap  from  exposure  to  the  elements,  were  here  re- 
moved or  obviated.  The  Trees,  in  this  favour- 
ite spot,  were  like  the  products  of  nature  in  the 
"  Happy  Valley"  of  Rasselas,  '*  in  which  all  the 
blessings  of  vegetation  were  collected,  and  the  evils 
extracted  and  excluded."  To  succeed,  therefore, 
with  Removals  on  the  open  lawn,  would  require 
a  different  system,  as  well  as  very  different  sub- 
jects. 

It  now  only  remains  to  say  something  on  the 
progress  of  the  Art,  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
within  the  last  century ;  and  on  that  subject  there 
is  little  to  be  told.  The  two  countries,  whose  ex- 
ample, during  this  period,  has  been  most  generally 
influential,  are  England  and  France.  Landscape 
Gardening  originated  in  the  former  country ;  and 
it  was  naturally  to  be  expected,  that,  with  a  cha- 
racter so  attractive,  so  captivating  to  the  imagina- 
tion as  well  as  the  senses,  the  taste  for  it  would 
soon  be  spread  among  her  continental  neighbours. 
It  was  justly  remarked  by  Walpole,*  a  very  accu- 
rate observer,  that  our  style  in  this  new  art  would 

*  Anecdotes  of  Painting  in  England,  Vol.  IV. 
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never,  in  all  likelihood^  be  brought  into  general 
use  among  those  nations.  The  expense  being 
suited  only  to  the  opulence  of  a  free  country,  it  is 
there  alone  that  emulation  could  reign  among  a 
number  of  independent  individuals.  The  little 
Princes  of  Germany,  he  observes,  who  spare  no 
cost  on  their  palaces  and  country  residences,  would 
be  themselves  likely  to  become  oiur  imitators,  espe- 
dally  as  their  country  and  climate  bear,  in  many 
respects,  an  intimate  resemblance  to  our  own. 

It  is  now  about  threescore  years  since  Walpole 
wrote,  and  it  is  remarkable  how  well  his  anticipa- 
tions have  been  verified.  While  the  French,  in 
general,  have  little  cultivated  Landscape  Grarden- 
ing,  a  real  taste  for  it  has,  by  degrees,  extended 
itself  all  over  Germany,  Hunjgary,  Poland,  and 
the  northern  parts  of  Europe.  From  this  ob- 
servation respecting  France,  I  except,  of  course,  a 
few  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  which 
have  been  laid  out  in  a  superior  way,  in  imitation 
of  the  English  style,  such  as  Amouville,  Cour- 
ances,  Mar^eau;  and,  above  all,  Ermenonville,  the 
pride  of  French  Grardening.*  The  rest  are  such 
examples,  as  Frenchmen  might  be  expected  to  pro- 
duce, of  an  Art,  which,  in  its  character,  is  essen- 
tially and  radically  English. 

The  remarks  of  Walpole  may,  in  a  great  mea- 

*  Hirschfeldy  Theoric  der  Gartenkuntst  Band  V.  p.  258 — 
267,  &c. 
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gurcj  be  applied  to  the  Art  of  giviug  Immediate 
Effect  to  Wood,  as  being  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant accessories  to  that  of  creating  Real  Iiand- 
scape.    Since  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  there  is  no 
reason  to  think,  that  Transplanting  has  made 
great  advances  in  France.    The  magnificent  and 
expensive  scale,  on  which  the  efforts  of  that  Prince 
were  conducted,  rather  discouraged,  than  invited 
imitation  or  competition.   The  French  nobility  and 
gentry,  in  former  times,  never  resided  much  on 
their  estates ;  and  the  Revolution,  which  has  chan- 
ged many  other  things,  has  made  little  alteration 
on  their  taste  for  rural  pleasures.    What  a  man 
has  not  frequently  under  his  eye,  he  feels  little  de- 
sire to  improve  or  embellish.     The  freedom  and 
freshness  of  natural  scenery  can  have  few  charms 
for  him,  who  is  taught  to  consider  Paris  as  the 
undoubted  centre  of  all  earthly  enjoyment ;  and 
another  century  might  pass  away,  ere  a  true-bom 
Frenchman  could  either  acquire  or  comprehend 
this  species  of  British  predilection.     The  art, 
therefore,  of  giving  Immediate  Effect  to  Wood, 
like  that  of  creating  real  Landscape,  is  now  re- 
garded, as  heretofore,  in  France,  in  the  light  of  a 
mechanical  process,  capriciously  and  fortuitously 
practised,  and  little  valued  for  either  ornament  or 
use. 

Madame  de  Sevignd  mentions,  in  one  of  her  Let- 
ters, that,  at  her  country-seat  "  aux  Rochers,"  they 
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raised  great  Woods^  and  transplanted  Trees  of  thir- 
ty and  forty  feet  high.  This  account  is  very  vague 
andunsatisfactory^as  she  says  nothingof  the  means, 
which  were  employed  to  accomplish  the  work.  But 
Madame  de  Sevign^  probably  told  all  she  knew ; 
and  we  may  beliere  they  did  their  best,  to  follow 
the^xample,  set  by  the  Grand Manarque,  although 
with  inferior  powers  of  execution.  At  present,  in 
France,  as  we  travel  along  the  roads,  we  frequent- 
ly see  Trees  of  some  size,  which  have  been  trans- 
ferred, in  order  to  decorate  the  sides  of  them. 
Their  mode  of  proceeding  seems  to  be  the  same  as 
that  directed  by  Evelyn  (who  probably  borrowed 
it  £rom  the  French),  namely,  to  raise  the  Tree,  by 
the  ordinary  methods ;  to  lop  and  to  disbranch  it 
completely ;  and  then,  in  planting  it  anew,  to  leave 
nothing  but  the  sunmodt  entire.  The  Small-leaved 
Elm,  is  the  species  of  tree  generally  adopted  for 
this  purpose,  in  some  districts,  but,  in  others,  the 
Walnut,  the  Oak,  and  the  Poplar. 

In  Germany  and  Poland,  it  is  altogether  differ- 
ent with  respect  to  national  taste,  and  characteris* 
tic  habits.  The  country  residences  of  the  great  and 
wealthy,  are  much  more  frequently  inhabited  by 
the  owners ;  and,  in  Poland  especially,  they  have 
been,  of  late  years,  laid  out  in  a  style  more  truly 
English,  and  with  great  magnificence.  Notwith- 
standing a  grotesque  mixture,  on  many  occasions* 
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of  that  style  with  their  former  rectilinear  features, 
their  Parks  and  pleasure-grounds  often  exhibit  a 
rudeness  and  wild  grandeur  of  scenery,  which  are 
rarely  found  in  England,  and  which  Wales  or 
Scotland  can  scarcely  rival.  It  is  in  such  hands 
that  the  Art  of  Transplanting  might  produce  the 
best  effects  ;  as  there  is  no  want  of  situations  re- 
quiring its  assistance,  were  the  Art  placed  upon 
principles,  that  could  insure  success. 

As  it  is,  we  find,  that  it  has  already  been  prac- 
tised on  a  large  scale,  by  several  of  the  German 
Princes.  At  Potsdam,  Frederick  II.,  and  at  War- 
saw, the  last  King  of  Poland  transferred  some 
thousands  of  large  Trees,  in  order  to  embellish  the 
royal  Gardens  at  those  places.  At  Lazenki,  in  the 
suburbs  of  Warsaw,  the  well-known,  but  unfortu- 
nate Stanislaus,  in  laying  out  that  favourite  spot  in 
a  style,  which,  for  luxurious  elegance,  has  perhaps 
never  been  surpassed,  since  the  days  of  the  Roman 
Emperors,*  removed  many  large  Trees,  to  improve 
the  Park  and  Grardens  there,  which  were  frequent- 
ly thrown  open  to  the  public.  The  method  was,  to 
lop  and  deface  the  Trees  in  the  ordinary  fashion, 
and,  of  course,  to  curtail  the  roots,  and  then  plant 
them  in  an  irregular  way,  or  sometimes  leaning 
to  one  side,  the  better  to  imitate  nature.  Hence, 
after  the  interval  of  many  years,  late  travellers 

*  Note  XVIII. 
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hare  found,  at  all  of  these  Royal  Residences,  evi- 
dent marks  of  such  operations,  in  the  mutilated 
appearance  of  the  Trees.  The  King  of  Bavaria, 
likewise,  very  lately  made  many  Removals  at  his 
summer  palace  near  Miinich,  on  the  same  defec- 
tive principles,  and  with  no  better  success. — 
C!ount  Potocki,  about  ten  years  since,  at  his  seat 
of  Talitzin  in  the  Ukraine,  seems  to  have  been 
more  skilful,  or  more  fortunate.  In  order  to 
please  and  surprise  the  Countess,  his  step-mother, 
on  her  arrival  at  home,  after  some  months  ab- 
sence, he  successfully  removed  a  double  row  of 
Lime  Trees,  of  more  than  twenty  feet  in  height, 
as  an  avenue  to  the  house.  The  universal  com- 
plaint, however,  in  these  countries,  as  among 
ourselves,  is  the  constant  decay  of  the  tops,  in 
spite  of  previous  muiilafion ;  and  that  even,  were 
that  process  successful  in  insuring  the  after-vigour 
•of  the  Trees  (which  it  is  far  from  doing),  still 
their  beauty  is  thereby  for  a  long  while  lost.  It 
is  true  that  Time,  the  great  restorer  of  defects,  as 
well  as  destroyer  of  beauty,  among  the  vegeta- 
ble tribe,  may  partially  cover  these  imperfections. 
But  the  Immediate  Effect  of  Wood,  and  the  de- 
lightful creation  of  Park  scenery,  is  thus  missed  by 
the  planter  himself,  as  his  subjects,  for  years,  look 
like  the  sickly  offspring  of  Art,  not  the  free  produce 
of  Nature.  It  seems,  therefore,  evident,  that  some 
better  and  more  scientific  system  is  still  wanting, 
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for  the  advancement  of  Transplanting  ;  a  system, 
which  should  unite  certainty  of  success  with  a  mo- 
derate expenditure,  in  order  to  bring  the  Art  into 
general  use* 

Thus,  I  have  endeavoured  to  give,  as  briefly 
as  possible,  the  History  and  Progress  of  the 
Art  of  Removing  Large  Trees,  from  the  earliest 
times,  down  to  the  present.  We  have  seen,  that 
it  was  a  practice,  well  known  to  the  Greeks ;  al- 
ways considered  as  desirable,  but  next  to  impossi? 
ble  to  be  carried  into  effect,  by  that  ingenious  peo- 
ple.— That,  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  if  it  did 
not  altogether  retrograde,  it  was  in  a  condition 
little  better  than  that,  in  which  the  Greeks  had 
left  it.  In  modern  Europe  it  revived,  with  the 
revival  of  learning,  and  seemed,  for  a  while,  to  ad- 
vance, with  the  improvements  of  luxury.  In  the 
hands,  however,  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  Mo- 
narchs  that  Europe  ever  saw,  it  did  not  rise  be- 
yond the  rank  of  a  mechanical  art : — And,  finaUy, 
in  those  of  the  most  cultivated  nation  of  modem 
times,  a  nation  too,  that  has  added  one  more  to  the 
number  of  the  Fine  Arts,  it  still  remains  a  prac- 
tice, mthout  a  foundation  in  fixed  principles.  It 
is  regarded,  by  their  best  practical  writers,  as 
wholly  unfit  for  general  purposes,  as  limited  in 
its  application,  and  hazardous  and  uncertain  in 
its  execution. 

Yet,  in  this  state  of  things,  there  is  reason  to  sus- 
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pect,  that  a  prejudice  still  exists,  at  least  in  Eng- 
land, against  any  attempt  to  supply  these  defects, 
and  to  raise  it  to  the  rank  of  a  regular  art.  In 
either  division  of  the  Island,  the  attempt  will  be 
deemed  a  bold  one,  and  by  some  treated  as  altoge- 
ther visionary.  The  only  ground,  on  which  I  ven- 
tiure  to  look  for  a  different  result  in  my  own  coun* 
try,  is  not  laid  in  any  fanciful  theory,  however  in- 
genious, but  in  the  laws  of  Vegetation  plainly  ap- 
plied to  practice.  In  attaining  the  object,  I  shall 
strive,  in  the  words  of  a  great  orator  (which  have 
been  chosen  to  grace  my  title-page),  '^  so  to  adopt 
the  ministration  of  Art,  as  humbly  to  imitate  Na- 
ture ;  to  tread  in  her  footsteps,  wherever  they  are 
to  be  found,  and  to  strike  out  a  kindred  path, 
wherever  they  are  wanting  ;** 

per  varios  nans,  Arteni  experientia  fecit, 
Nature  monstraiite  tiani* 

It  is  on  such  principles  alone,  that  I  can  hope 
to  communicate,  to  this  neglected  practice,  some 
stability  from  arrangement,  and  some  light  from 
science. 
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SECT,  III. 


ATTEMPT  TO  SUGGEST  A  NEW  THEORY,  OR 
PRINCIPLE  OF  THE  ART. 

From  the  cursory  view,  which  has  been  giren, 
of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Transplanting,  from  the 
earliest  times  down  to  the  present,  it  appears,  not- 
withstanding the  objections  of  some  ingenious 
men,  that  it  is  an  art  worthy  of  an  attentive  cul- 
tivation ;  and  that,  if  it  could  be  established  on 
principles,  founded  in  Nature,  and  confirmed  by 
experience,  it  might,  within  a  short  period,  be- 
come generally  useful. 

The  best-informed  phytologist,  who  has  treat- 
ed the  subject,  is  the  judicious  Miller,  the  author 
of  the  Gardener's  and  Botanist's  Dictionary ;  a 
work,  which,  in  the  enlarged  edition  of  Professor 
Martyn  of  Cambridge,  should  be  diligently  studied 
by  every  planter  of  education.  On  the  art  in 
question  this  accurate  observer  has  no  formal  dis- 
quisition ;  but,  in  the  article  ^*  Planting,"  he  has 
introduced  some  strictures  on  the  practice  of  Re- 
moving Large  Trees,  which  was  prevalent  in  his 
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time,  and  some  general  objections  to  the  art  itself, 
which  are  deserving  of  attention.  These,  then, 
it  would  be  proper  to  consider  in  the  outset,  before 
we  proceed  to  enquire  respecting  the  improvement 
of  the  art.  His  main  objection  to  the  then  exist- 
ing system  (which,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  fore- 
going Section,  is  precisely  that  of  modern  planters) 
is,  that  the  lopping  or  mutilating  the  Tops  and 
side  Branches  of  Trees,  and,  still  more,  *the  deca- 
pitating of  them,  is  utterly  destructive  of  their 
health  and  growth  ;  and  that,  whatever  other  ad- 
vantages might  be  supposed  to  attend  the  art, 
that  alone  is  sufficient  to  neutralize  or  counter- 
balance them.  It  was  this  weighty  objection, 
brought  forward  by  Miller,  that  first  led  me  to 
bestow  particular  attention  on  the  subject,  and  to 
seek  for  some  general  Theory  or  Principle,  which,  if 
founded  on  the  Law  of  Nature,  as  affecting  woody* 
plants,  under  different  circumstances  of  climate  and 
soil,  might  serve  to  regulate  and  improve  the  prac- 
tice. 

But,  independently  of  all  partial  faults,  that 
might  be  found  with  Transplanting,  as  now  gene- 
rally practised.  Miller  objects  to  all  Transplanta- 
tion whatever,  whether  of  young  Trees  or  old. 
Every  Tree,  he  holds,  in  order  to  reach  the  great- 
est size  -and  perfection,  of  which  it  is  susceptible, 
should  be  raised  at  once  from  the  seed :  To 
remove  it  at  all,  is   sensibly  to  deteriorate  it. 
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Theriefore,  it  follows,  that  if,  by  Removal  when 
young,  it  suffer  injury,  it  must,  by  the  same  pro- 
cess when  old,  suffer  much  greater  injury.  On 
this  opinion  of  the  expediency  of  sowing  the  seeds 
of  Trees,  instead  of  transferring  plants  from  the 
seed-bed  to  the  nursery,  and  from  thence  to  the 
open  plantation,  he  is  not  singular,  as  the  doctrine 
has  been  supported,  both  before  and  since  his 
time,  by  very  eminent  phytologists  :  While  others, 
of  no  small  weight  and  name,  have  as  strenuously 
taken  up  the  adverse  side  of  the  question,  and 
maintained^  that  plants  may  not  only  be  safely 
transferred,  from  the  seed-bed  to  the  nursery,  be- 
fore being  planted  out,  but  that  woods,  raised  with 
such  materials,  possess  advantages,  which  those,  at 
once  springing  from  the  seed,  can  never  possess.* 
These  different  systems,  within  the  two  last  cen- 
turies, have  been  widely  propagated,  and  as  keen- 
ly supported  ;  and,  as  the  mass  of  mankind  never 
think  for  themselves,  it  so  happens,  that  the  Art 
of  Transplanting  has  its  friends  and  its  enemies, 
its  advocates  and  its  opponents,  among  the  learn- 
ed and  the  unlearned. 

Without  entering  into  so  extensive  and  intri- 
cate a  question  as  the  above  (which,  however, 
might  lead  to  many  interesting  details),  let  us  see 
what  the  objections  of  so  judicious  a  writer  as 

'   Note  1. 
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Miller  are,  to  the  Transplanting  of  Trees  of  con- 
siderable magnitude ;  because,  if  we  either  admit 
those  objections  as  relevant,  or  remove  or  obviate 
them  satisfactorily,  it  will  pave  the  way  for  some 
rational  Theory  of  the  Art. 

The  objections,  brought  forward  by  Miller,  seem 
to  be  Three  in  number.  The  First  and  radical 
one,  as  above  noticed,  is  to  the  lopping,  or  cutting 
off  the  Tops  or  side  Boughs,  or  both,  at  the  pe- 
riod of  Removal,  as  utterly  ruinous  to  Trees. 
This  objection,  he  says,  is  obviously  so  well  found- 
ed, that  no  one  will  stand  up  for  the  safety  ef  the 
practice,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  way,  in  which 
the  Circulation  of  the  Sap  is  carried  on ;  for,  in 
that  case,  he  must  know,  that  Branches  being 
organs,  just  as  essential  as  Roots  to  the  nou- 
rishment of  Trees,  it  must  be  doubly  destructive 
to  mutilate  both,  at  one  and  the  same  time.  If 
any  one,  he  adds,  doubt  the  fact,  let  him  try  the 
experiment  on  a  healthy  subject  of  the  same  age, 
7wt  intended  for  removal,  and  he  will  find,  that 
mutilation  will  so  stint  its  growth,  that  it  will 
not  recover,  till  after  several  years,  if  it  recover 
at  all ;  and  it  will  never  attain  the  same  size  and 
figure,  or  produce  the  same  sound  and  perfect 
wood  as  others,  on  which  the  branches  have  been 
left  in  an  entire  state.  Or,  otherwise,  let  him 
make  the  trial  on  two  Trees  of  equal  age  and 
health,  and  cut  the  boughs  from  the  one,  while  he 
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leaves  them,  at  the  time  of  Transplanting,  on  the 
other ;  in  that  case,  the  latter  will  be  found  to 
succeed  far  better  than  the  former.  Or,  let  him 
practise  the  same  thing  on  two  permanent  Trees 
of  equal  health  and  appearance  ;  and  the  Tree,  of 
which  the  boughs  are  lopped,- will  not  be  found  to 
make  half  the  progress  of  the  other,  nor  will  the 
bulk  of  the  stem  encrease,  in  nearly  the  same 
ratio.* 

But,  say  the  planters,  who  advocate  the  Muti- 
lating system,  since  the  Roots  are  severely  cur- 
tailed, by  the  operation  of  taking  up,  the  Branches 
must  necessarily  be  curtailed  in  proportion,  and 
suited  to  the  ability  of  the  roots,  whose  province 
it  is  to  sustain  the  branches.  If,  however,  there 
be  any  truth  in  the  foregoing  statement,  and  that 
it  be  reciprocally  the  province  of  the  branches  also 
to  nourish  the  roots,  that  argument,  how  specious 
soever,  must  fall  to  the  ground  ;  for  it  is  obvious- 
ly calculated  to  make  bad  worse,  by  subjecting 
the  Tree  to  two  evils,  instead  of  one,  to  which  it 
must,  at  all  events,  be  subjected.  Besides,  these 
reasoners  are  well  aware,  that,  if  they  abstained 
from  the  lopping  of  the  top  and  branches,  and  left 
them  entire,  the  greater  part  would  decay,  during 
the  first  season,  for  want  of  nourishment,  to  the 
utter  discredit  of  their,  system.     The  objection  of 

*  Note  II. 
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Miller^  therefore,  is  perfectly  unanswerable.  It 
would  be  quite  superfluous  to  add  any  further  il* 
lustrations,  however  conclusive,  drawn  from  the 
constitution  or  anatomy  of  plants,  as  these  will 
more  properly  be  brought  forward  in  the  sequeL 

His  Second  objection  is,  that,  if  Trees  be  re- 
moved with  large  heads,  it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  maintain  them,  against  the  violence  of  the  wind, 
in  an  upright  position,  with  the  aid  of  supports  or 
fastenings  of  whatever  species.  To  this  it  may 
be  answered,  that,  almost  all  Trees,  with  large 
heads,  have  short  and  stout  stems,  with  correlative 
roots ;  and,  at  all  events,  that,  by  art  skilfully 
employed,  Aoots  may  be  increased  to  the  ability 
of  the  Tops,  and  almost  incredibly  multiplied,  if 
time  be  given  for  nature  to  second  the  efforts  of 
art.  Besides  the  nourishment,  which  is  prepared 
by  the  leaves,  sent  down  to  the  stem,  and  ultimate- 
ly, by  means  of  the  branches,  to  such  extensive 
roots,  the  branches  and  stem  together  serve  to 
balance  the  Tree  properly  against  the  winds  ;  so 
that,  when  due  precautions  are  used,  an  extensive 
Top  is  an  aid,  rather  than  an  impediment  to  the 
progress  of  Trees,  and  may  be  rendered  advanta- 
geous, by  a  skilful  planter. 

llie  Third  and  last  objection  is,  that  Trans- 
planted Trees  do  not  survive  above  five  or  six 
years,  after  being  so  injudiciously  removed,  as 
above  described,  and  their  boughs  mutilated  : — 
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That,  iti  a  particular  instance^  which  Miller  quotes, 
where  Oaks  were  so  treated,  and  where  they  were 
found  to  thrive,  beyond  all  expectation,  in  the  be- 
ginning, they  yet  died  at  the  end  of  fifty  years  ; 
whereas,  according  to  the  characteristic  proper- 
ties of  that  Tree,  they  should  then  have  been  in- 
creasing in  vigour.  To  which  it  may  be  fairly 
replied,  that  the  occurrence  of  such  miscarriages 
evidently  proceeds  upon  the  supposition,  that  the 
injurious  practice  of  lopping  the  Tops  and  side 
Branches  is  still  to  be  continued ;  when,  on  the 
contrary,  by  an  improved  practice,  as  soon  as  that 
cause  is  removed,  the  evils  that  flowed  from  it 
will  be  removed  in  consequence.  As  to  the  ef- 
fects of  fifty  years  growth  on  Transplanted  Trees, 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  speak :  But,  at  the  place,  from 
which  these  pages  are  dated,  some  Oaks,  Beeches, 
and  Limes  are  to  be  seen,  nearly  forty  years  after 
Removal;  and  those  Trees  have  constantly  exhibit- 
ed progressive  vigour  in  an  extraordinary  degree, 
and  might  now  be  taken  for  plants  raised,  with- 
out removal,  from  the  seed. 

Such  are  the  objections  against  Transplanting, 
which  have  been  urged  by  Miller,  and  which  the 
reputation  of  the  man,  not  less  than  the  nature 
of  the  objections  themselves,  rendered  worthy  of 
particular  notice.  If  we  yield  to  the  First  objec- 
tion, which  we  must  do,  as  being  quite  conclusive ; 
if  we  obviate  the  Second  and  Third,  which,  I  con- 
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ceive,  has  been  satisfactorily  done,  perhapift  we 
may  venture  to  believe^  that  there  is  good  ground 
for  suggesting  a  rational  Theory  of  the  Art,  such 
as  probably  would  have  been  sanctioned  by  this 
intelligent  phytologist  himiself,  notwithstanding 
his  prejudices,  and,  what  is  still  more  important, 
has  been  sanctioned  by  experience. 

On  considering  the  causes,  that  have  hitherto 
rendered  this  desirable  object  abortive,  they  ap* 
pear  to  be  of  a  two-fold  description.  In  the  first 
place,  they  have  originated  in  a  general  want  of 
science  in  planters^  which  has  naturally  led  them 
to  a  mistaken  choice  of  subjects.  And,  in  the 
second  place,  they  have  sprung  from  the  belief, 
which  most  planters  seem  to  entertain,  that  Young 
Trees  and  Old  possess  similar  properties,  and  that, 
therefore,  they  should  be  removed  on  similar  prin- 
ciples. But  no  doctrine  is  more  fallacious  than 
this,  and  none,  which  it  is  more  important  to  re^ 
fate.  In  a  concise  enquiry,  which  is  about  to  be 
instituted,  in  order  to  point  out  some  sound 
Theory  or  Principle  of  the  Art,  both  of  these  ob- 
structing causes  shall  be  kept  in  view,  and  illus- 
trated in  as  dear  a  manner  as  possible. 

If  we  take  a  survey  of  Nature,  in  all  the  forms, 
under  which  existence  is  manifested,  we  shall  per- 
ceive, with  admiration,  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator^ 
in  accommodating  every  animate  and  inanimate 
being  to  the  economy  of  a  universal  and  connect- 
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ed  plan.  By  his  incomprehensible  power,  every 
organized  production  is  adapted  to  the  place, 
which  it  is  destined  to  occupy  in  the  world  of  life; 
and  every  organ  of  every  living  whole  is  curious- 
ly modified  to  the  circumstances,  which  affect  the 
exercise  of  its  functions,  and  to  the  conditions, 
which  regulate  the  developement  of  its  energies. 
Every  organized  is  necessarily  a  living  produc- 
tion. Every  living  production,  whether  animal 
or  vegetable,  tends  naturally  to  perfect  existence ; 
and  perfect  existence  is  contained  in  the  full 
developement  of  all  the  parts  or  organs,  through 
wHich  action  is  evolved,  and,  consequently,  in 
which  life  is  realized :  For  life  is  action ;  and 
living  vigour  must  be  proportionate  to  spontane- 
ous energy,  in  every  being  endowed  with  life. 

But  while  every  organic  creation  tends  to  full 
developement,  that  is,  to  absolute  energy,  or  per- 
fect life,  still  we  find,  that  the  organs,  of  which  it 
is  composed,  are  each  reciprocally  dependent  on 
every  other,  for  the  possibility  and  degree  of  their 
peculiar  action.  At  the  same  time,  as  these  in- 
ternal conditions  of  animated  existence  are  seve- 
rally dependent  on  certain  external  conditions 
which,  again,  are  not  always  fully  and  equally 
supplied  ;  so  it  follows,  that  the  life  of  every  or- 
ganized being  is  determined  in  its  amount,  and  in 
the  direction  of  its  developement,  by  the  outward 
circumstances  of  Ms   individual  situation.      For 
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this  reason,  we  see,  that  every  animal,  and  every 
plant  is  dependent  for  its  existence,  and  also  for 
its  perfect  existence,  on  conditions  both  internal 
and  external. 

From  this  reasoning  it  may  be  conceived,  how 
the  several  parts  of  the  living  whole  reciprocally 
act  and  react.  They  are,  in  fact,  cause  and  ef- 
fect mutually ;  and  no  one  can  precede  another, 
either  in  the  order  of  nature,  or  of  time.  Thus, 
in  an  animal,  the  digestive,  and  the  absorbent,  the 
sanguineous,  the  respiratory,  and  the  nervous  sys- 
tems are,  at  once,  relative  and  correlative.  In 
like  manner,  in  a  plant,  the  same  reciprocal  pro* 
portion  is  found  to  hold  between  the  roots  and 
the  stem,  the  branches  and  the  leaves :  Each 
modifies  and  determines  the  existence  of  all  the 
others,  and  is  equally  affected  by  all,  in  its  turn. 
And,  as  their  several  parts,  by  means  of  their 
union,  constitute  the  organic  whole ;  and,  as  their 
functions,  by  the  same  means,  realize  the  comple- 
ment of  life,  which  the  plant  or  animal  exhibits  ; 
it  is  evident,  that  every  living  individual  is  a  ne- 
cessary system,  in  which  no  one  part  can  be  af- 
fected, without  affecting  the  other  parts,  and 
throughout  which  there  reigns  an  intimate  sym- 
pathy, and  a  complete  harmony  of  perfection  and 
imperfection. 

Further;  The  external  conditions  of  this  in- 
ternal  developement  of  plants  and  animals,  are 
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Food,  Air,  and  Heat ;  while  Light  seems  to  be 
a  peculiar  condition,  indispensably  necessary  to 
plants.     Where  any  one  of  these  conditions  is  not 
supplied,  the  existence  of  life,  whether  animal  or 
vegetable,  becomes  impossible ;  where  it  is  insuf- 
ficiently supplied,  life  is  proportionally  enfeebled 
or  repressed.     But,  to  limit  our  consideration  to 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  it  may  be  observed,  that, 
where  a  loose  and  deep  soil  affords  an  abundant 
supply  of  food,  where  a  genial  climate  diffuses 
warmth  in  an  adequate  degree,  and  where  a  fa- 
vourable exposure  allows  a  competent  access  of 
light  (for  air,  being  fully  and  universally  given, 
may  be  thrown  out  of  the  case) ;  in  these  circum- 
stances, a  plant,  if  not  mechanically  injured,  will 
vigorously  exercise  its  functions,  and  attain  the 
fain  developement  of  its  parts,  thus  realizing  the 
absolute  complement  of  life,  to  which  it  naturally 
tends.     In  the  same  way,  when  these  conditions 
are  stinted,  the  luxuriance  of  the  plant  is  checked, 
in  the  ratio  of  that  restraint,  and  the  deficiency 
of  the  supply.     Where  any  one  of  the  external 
conditions  is  partially  or  inadequately  supplied, 
the  plant  appears  to  make  special,  and  even  forced 
efforts  to  secure  as  much  of  the  beneficial  influence 
as  it  can,  and  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  ex- 
igency of  its  situation.     Thus,  where  light  is 
admitted  only  from  a  single  point,  a  plant  con- 
centrates all  its  powei*s,  in  stretching  towards  the 
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direction  of  the  light.  Where  light  is  shed  all 
around,  the  plant  throws  out  its  branches  on  every 
side.  In  conformity  with  this  principle,  we  find, 
that,  in  the  interior  of  a  wood,  where  the  Trees 
mutually  impede  the  lateral  admission  of  light, 
the  tendency  of  each  is  upwards ;  and  the  conse- 
quence of  this  tendency  is,  that  the  plant  is  there- 
by not  developed,  in  its  natural  and  perfect  pro- 
portions, but  is  elongated,  or  drawn  up  to  an 
undue  height.  It  displays  its  ramification  chie^y 
near  the  top ;  while  the  imperfection  of  its  life  is 
manifested  in  the  whole  character  of  its  vegeta- 
tion. In  open  exposures,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Tree  developes  its  existence,  in  full  health  and 
luxuriance.  It  reaches  a  height,  such  as  the  soil 
and  situation  admit,  and  sufficient  to  allow  the 
branches,  which  are  thrown  out  on  every  side,  to 
expand  their  leaves  freely  to  the  sun.  Not  being 
compelled  to  concentrate  its  efforts,  in  securing  a 
scanty  supply  of  one  beneficial  influence,  all  its  pro- 
portions are  absolute  and  universal,  not  relative 
and  particular.  In  such  circumstances,  therefore, 
it  may  be  considered  as  in  a  fiill  and  natural  state 
of  perfection. 

Another  condition  of  vegetable  life  appears  to 
be  an  adequate  degree  of  Heat.  Within  a  certain 
range  of  temperature,  vegetation  is  positively  pro- 
moted :  Below,  or  above  a  certain  point  (the  de- 
gree differing  in  different  species  of  plants),  vege- 
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tation  is  positively  checked.  To  speak  only  of 
the  latter  case,  which  is  briefly  expressed  by  the 
term  Cold,  it  is  either  produced  by  absolute  low- 
ness  of  temperature,  or,  in  particular  circum- 
stances, by  the  generation  of  cold,  through  the 
effect  of  wind,  and  consequent  evaporation  from  a 
moist  surface ;  for  Trees,  in  themselves,  have  but 
little  self-generated  heat,  above  the  surrounding 
temperature.  Some  they  certainly  possess,  other- 
wise they  would  be  killed  during  severe  frosts.* 
Of  the  above  accidents  nature  can  modify  the  for- 
mer, by  accommodating  different  species  of  plants 
to  different  latitudes  and  elevations  :  Against  the 
latter,  she  adopts  the  plan  of  affording  suitable 
protection  to  the  individual.  In  the  interior  of 
woods,  where  the  free  current  of  air  is  intercept- 
ed, where  stillness  and  serenity  are  maintained, 
and  where  each  Tree  affords  shelter,  more  or  less, 
to  every  other,  nature  has  little  need  to  generate 
the  provisions  necessary  to  mitigate  the  injurious 
effects  of  evaporation.  But,  in  open  exposures, 
and  in  the  case  of  isolated  Trees,  this  effect  must 
be  assuaged,  and  is,  in  fact,  to  a  certain  extent 
alleviated,  by  various  provisions  or  properties,  be- 
stowed upon  the  Tree  itself.  In  the  first  place, 
a  thicker  and  closer  ramification  of  the  sides  and 
top  is  supplied,  and  a  more  abundant  spray  to- 

•  Note  III. 
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wards  the  stormy  quarter,  thereby  furnishing  a 
kind  of  clothing  of  leaves,  in  order  to  protect  from 
cold  both  the  ascending,  and  the  descending  sap- 
vessels  :  And,  secondly,  a  greater  induration  of 
the  Epidermis,  and  thickness  of  the  cortical  layers 
of  the  Bark  are  provided  ;  which,  forming  a  bad 
conductor  of  heat,  act  as  a  still  more  effectual 
defence  to  the  stem,  by  preventing  the  immedi-  * 
ate  and  powerful  application  of  cold,  through  the 
sudden  subtraction  of  caloric,  from  the  Proper 
vessels  of  the  inner  bark. 

In  this  economy,  nature  only  follows  the  ana- 
logy which  she  displays,  in  modif)dng  the  in- 
fluence of  cold  upon  the  animal  kingdom.  The 
quadrupeds,  which  are  destined  to  encounter  the 
severity  of  an  Arctic  winter,  are  provided  with 
thick  and  shaggy  coats,  to  enable  them  to  with- 
stand the  intensity  of  the  cold ;  and  all  the  richest 
furs,  which  man  employs  to  supply  his  natural,  or 
rather  his  artificial  wants,  are  always  furnished 
by  animals  inhabiting  the  highest  latitudes,  and 
killed  during  the  severest  frosts.  What  is  still 
more  illustrative  of  the  point  under  consideration 
is,  that  the  coats  of  animals,  of  which  the  thin  and 
short  hair  is  familiar  to  us  in  the  temperate  cli- 
mates, such  as  the  dog,  the  fox,  and  the  ox,  are  all 
remarkable,  under  the  polar  regions,  for  their 
close,  lengthened,  and  almost  impenetrable  fibre, 
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as  a  secure  barrier  of  non-conducting  matter,  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  their  vital  heat.* 

In  like  manner,  in  all  the  other  relations,  we 
see  Nature  especially  accommodating  the  charac- 
ter of  each  individual  plant,  to  the  exigencies  of 
its  particular  situation.  In  the  interior  of  woods, 
the  wind  can  exert  a  far  less  mechanical  effect  on 
individual  Trees ;  and  therefore,  while  they  are 
positively  determined  to  push  upwards  towards 
the  light,  they  are  negatively  permitted  to  do  so, 
by  the  removal  of  any  necessity  to  thicken  their 
trunks,  for  the  sake  of  greater  strength,  and  to 
contract  the  height  of  them,  in  order  to  afford 
the  blast  a  shorter  lever  against  the  roots.  But, 
with  Trees  in  an  open  situation,  all  this  is  wide* 
ly  different  There  they  are  freely  exposed  to  the 
wind,  and  the  large  expansion  of  their  branches, 
gives  every  advantage  to  the  violence  of  the 
storm.  Nature,  accordingly,  bestows  greater  pro- 
portional thickness,  and  less  proportional  eleva- 
tion on  Trees,  which  are  isolated,  or  nearly  so ; 
while  their  system  of  root,  which,  by  necessity,  is 
correlatively  proportional  to  their  system  of  top, 
affords  likewise  heavier  ballast,  and  a  stronger  an- 
chorage, in  order  to  counteract  the  greater  spread 
of  sail,  displayed  in  the  wider  expansion  of  the 
branches. 

*  Note  IV. 
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Every  individual  Tree  is,  thus,  a  beautifUl  sys- 
tem of  qualities,  specially  relative  to  the  place 
which  it  holds  in  creation ;  of  provisions  adnii« 
rably  acconnnodated  to  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  its  case.  Here  everything  is  necessary ;  no- 
thing  is  redundant.  In  the  words  of  a  great  phi-* 
losopher,  who  was  an  accurate  observer  of  nature, 
^  Where  the  necessity  is  obviated,  the  remedy,  by 
consequence,  is  withdrawn."*  If  these  facts  and 
reasonings  be  correctly  stated,  the  only  rational 
Theory  of  the  Removal  of  Large  Trees  consists, 
in  prospectively  maintaining  the  same  harmony 
between  the  existing  provisions  of  the  Tree,  and 
the  exigencies  of  its  new  situation,  as  had  previ- 
ously subsisted  between  its  relative  properties,  and 
the  circumstances  of  its  former  site.  That  such 
is  the  only  rule,  founded  on  the  principles  of  Ve« 
getation,  that  can  apply  to  all  circumstances,  and 
all  situations,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt.  But,  lest 
the  foregoing  reasonings  should  seem  rather  ab- 
stract and  general,  I  will,  in  order  to  reduce 
Theory  to  Practice,  attempt  a  more  popular  de- 
tail, and  descend  from  the  remoter,  to  the  more 
proximate  axioms  of  the  art.  In  doing  this,  how-^ 
ever,  our  consideration  may  be  limited  to  the  ve- 
getable kingdom. 

Nature,  as  has  been  observed,  has  destined 

*  Note  V. 
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Trees  to  grow,  more  or  less  vigorously,  in  all  si- 
tuations, from  those  of  the  thinnest  groups  in  the 
highest  latitudes,  to  the  densest  masses,  and  the 
most  sheltered  woods ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  she 
has  conferred  provisions  or  properties  upon  each, 
which  are  severally  adapted  to  such  circumstances. 
Now,  as  the  business  of  Transplanting,  generally 
speaking,  implies  encreased  exposure,  it  is  proper 
to  enquire  more  minutely,  into  these  provisions, 
so  as  to  enable  us  to  ascertain  their  peculiar  ap- 
pearance and  character,  and  into  the  way,  in 
which  they  affect  the  growth  of  Trees. 

With  this  view,  it  will  serve  little  purpose  to 
draw  examples  from  ordinary  plantations.  Let  us 
have  recourse  to  ancient  Forests  and  Woodlands, 
or  to  Parks  long  since  planted,  in  which  the  hand 
of  man  has  either  never  interfered,  or  where  the 
vestiges  of  his  interference  have  been  long  oblite- 
rated. Here  we  shall  find  Trees  in  every  variety 
of  situation,  but  endued  with  properties  of  the 
most  opposite  sort.  Yet  all  grow,  with  relative 
luxiu-iance,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
are  placed.  Of  Trees  in  the  interior  of  woods, 
setting  aside  all  technical  or  phytological  distinc- 
tions, the  following  are  found  to  be  the  general 
characteristics  :  Stems  upright  and  stately  ;  Bark 
glossy  and  beautiful ;  Tops  small,  and  thinly 
provided  with  Branches  ;  with  Roots,  in  the  same 
way,  spare  and  scanty,  but  in  due  proportion  to 
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the  tops.  In  open  exposures,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  reverse  of  this  is  the  case.  The  characteris* 
tics  of  these  are  the  following :  Stems  stout  and 
short ;  Bark  thick  and  coarse ;  Tops  extensive 
and  spreading;  Branches  often  reaching  to  the 
ground ;  with  Roots  extensive  like  the  Tops,  and 
throwing  themselves  out  on  every  side.  What, 
then,  are  we  to  conclude,  from  these  remarkable 
discrepancies  between  Trees  of  the  same  species, 
although  in  different  situations,  but  that  Nature, 
which  orders  nothing  in  vain,  has  bestowed  these 
properties  for  wise  purposes,  and  that  they  are 
the  best  calculated,  respectively,  to  realize,  in 
those  Trees,  as  great  a  complement  of  life,  as  their 
respective  circumstances  will  admit  ? 

This  conclusion  naturally  leads  us  to  a  closer 
attention  to  the  progress  of  Wood,  than  is  usual- 
ly bestowed  upon  it.  In  infancy,  that  is,  in  the 
seed-bed,  or  nursery-ground,  we  find,  that  all 
plants  of  the  same  sort  are  alike,  or  nearly  so. 
But,  in  a  year,  and,  still  more,  in  many  years, 
when  they  go  out  to  form  plantations,  they  ex- 
perience a  great  diversity  of  treatment,  and  are 
placed  in  soil  of  various  qualities,  and  in  various 
degrees  of  exposure.  To  these  vicissitudes  the 
plastic  powers  of  plants,  in  process  of  time,  ac- 
commodate themselves  ;  so  that,  in  point  of  form, 
character,  and  properties  of  every  sort,  they 
must  essentially  vary  from  one  another,  and  ac- 
quire the  properties,  most  suitable  to  such  soils 
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and  situations.  It  is  for  this  reason^  that,  to  estit-* 
blish  any  just  analogy  between  the  transplanting^ 
of  Young  Trees,  and  the  transplanting  of  Old,  is 
utterly  impossible ;  because  the  circumstances  in 
both  cases  being  changed,  the  subjects  under  their 
influence  change  in  consequence.* 
,  In  considering  the  characteristics  of  Trees 
above  mentioned,  we  should  always  bear  in  mind, 
that  every  production  of  nature  is  an  end  to  itself^ 
and  that  every  part  of  it  is,  at  once,  end  and 
mean.  Of  Trees  in  open  exposures  we  find,  that 
their  peculiar  properties  contribute,  in  a  remark- 
able manner,  to  their  health  and  prosperity.  In 
the.  first  place,  their  shortness  and  greater  girth 
of  Stem,  in  contradistinction  to  others  in  the  in- 
terior  of  woods,  are  obviously  intended  to  give,  to 
the  former,  greater  strength  to  reisist  the  winds, 
and  a  shorter  lever  to  act  upon  the  roots.  Second- 
ly, their  larger  heads,  with  spreading  Branches, 
in  consequence  of  the  free  access  of  light,  are 
formed  as  plainly  for  the  nourishment,  as  well 
as  the  balancing  of  so  large  a  Trunk,  and  also 
for  furnishing  a  cover,  to  shield  it  from  the  ele- 
inents.  Thirdly,  their  superior  thickness  and 
induration  of  Bark  is,  in  like  manner,  bestow- 
ed for  the  protection  of  the  sap  vessels,  that  lie 
immediately  under  it,  and  which,  without  such 
defence  from  cold,  could  not  perform  their  func-^ 
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tions.  Fourthly,  their  greater  number  and  va- 
riety of  Roots  are  for  the  double  purpose  of  nou- 
rishment and  strength ;  nourishment  to  support  a 
mass  of  such  magnitude,  and  strength  to  contend 
with  the  fury  .of  the  blast  Such  are  the  obvi- 
ous purposes,  for  which  these  unvarying  charac- 
teristics of  Trees  in  open  exposures  are  conferred 
upon  them.  Nor  are  'they  conferred  equally  and 
indiscriminately  on  all  Trees  so  situated.  They 
seem,  by  the  economy  of  Nature,  to  be  peculiar 
adaptaiions  to  the  circumstances  and  wants  of 
each  individual,  uniformly  bestowed  in  the  ratio 
of  exposure,  greater,  where  that  is  more  conspi- 
cuous, and  uniformly  decreasing,  as  it  becomes 
less. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  interior  of  woods,  a 
universal  tendency,  for  the  reasons  already  stated, 
is  observable  in  Trees,  to  rise  to  the  light,  to 
attain  greater  altitude,  to  form  far  smaller  Heads, 
and  taller,  slenderer,  and  more  elegant  Stems. 
Here  is  found  a  milder  and  more  genial  climate ; 
in  which,  by  means  of  the  calm  generated  by 
shelter,  vegetation  is  not  checked  by  cold,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  is  undisturbed  by  the  external 
impediment  of  wind ;  and  Aature  has  no  need,  as 
in  the  case  of  exposures,  to  generate  provisions 
necessary  to  mitigate  the  effect  of  evaporation,  as 
has  been  above  observed,  or  to  endue  each  indivi- 
dual Tree  with  distinct  and  appropriate  means  of 
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defence  against  the  elements.  In  this  situation, 
the  branches,  and,  in  like  manner,  the  roots,  are 
much  less  extensive  and  numerous,  than  in  the 
former  instance,  and  the  bark  of  a  thinner  and  finer 
quality ;  all  plainly  indicating,  that  the  Trees  so 
situated  do  not  require  the  same  external  pro- 
tection. It  is  like  the  genial  warmth  of  the  seed- 
bed, or  the  nursery;  but  where  the  roots  have 
freedom  to  expand  without  interruption,  and  the 
leaves  to  prepare  the  Sap,  without  being  vexed 
by  the  winds.  In  fact,  so  extraordinary  is  the 
difference  between  Trees  of  the  same  species,  placed 
in  the  one  situation,  and  in  the  other,  that  there 
is  no  visible  mark  of  resemblance  between  them, 
excepting  the  Leaves.  We  may,  however,  per- 
ceive, that,  as  soon  as  the  Tops  gain  the  summit 
of  the  wood,  their  Branches  are  shortened  towards 
that  quarter,  and  both  Branches  and  Spray  are 
more  thickly  thrown  out,  to  supply  a  defence 
against  the  storm.  Further,  we  find,  that  the 
outside  rows,  partaking,  in  some  measure,  of  the 
situation  of  Trees  in  exposures,  obtain,  in  a  pro- 
portional degree,  the  provisions  adapted  to'such  a 
situation,  and,  by  consequence,  a  corresponding 
conformation  and  external  character.  In  the 
same  manner,  we  may  observe,  that,  if  a  Tree  of 
some  size,  which,  in  consequence  of  exposure,  has 
acquired  sill  the  properties  already  noticed,  as  adapt- 
ed to  that  situation,  be  transferred  to  the  interior 
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of  the  wood,  it  will,  in  a  few  years,  lay  Mide 
those  properties,  and  assume  all  the  others  which 
have  been  described,  as  peculiarly  adapted  to  its 
new  circumstances.*  Thus,  the  Law  of  Nature 
seems  to  be,  that  Shelter  and  Exposure,  that  is. 
Heat  and  C!old,  have  the  power  alike  of  diminish- 
ing or  encreasing,  of  bestowing  or  taking  away, 
what  may  be  called  the  Protecting  Properties. 

It  has  been  noticed  above,  that  all  Trees,  in 
open  situations,  uniformly  attain  the  highest  state 
of  natural  perfection,  of  which  they  are  suscepti- 
ble ;  consequently,  it  is  by  such  Trees,  that  the 
best,  the  toughest,  and  the  most  durable  timber  is 
produced.  Yet,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  the 
beneficence  of  Providence,  in  providing  for  the  ac- 
conpfiodation  of  man.  Were  it  not  for  the  way, 
in  which  the  external  conditions  of  Trees,  in 
woods  and  close  situations,  are  modified,  from 
whence  could  we  procure  the  long  and  powerful 
beam,  the  straight,  clean,  and  lengthened  deal,  and 
nearly  all  the  wood  that  is  employed,  whether  in 
civil,  or  naval  architecture  ? 

On  considering  these  different  phenomena,  and 
comparing  them  with  other  facts,  respecting  the 
growth  of  Wood,  which  daily  present  themselves 
to  our  observation,  the  following  conclusions,  as 
adapted  to  practice,  seem  irresistible,  and  are 
agreeable  to  the  Law  of  Nature  on  this  subject. 

•  NOTB  VL 
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First ;  Thiat,  on  a  general  view,  it  seems  evi« 
dent,  respecting  the  two  descriptions  of  Trees 
above  mentioned,  that  each  is  furnished  with  a 
certain  Form,  and  certain  Provisions  or  Proper- 
ties, which  are  best  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of 
its  situation.  That,  for  this  purpose,  the  Shel- 
tered Trees  are  always  more  straight,  more  deli- 
cate, and  more  lofty ;  the  Exposed  more  stout, 
more  hardy,  and  more  spreading ;  better  nourish- 
ed by  roots,  and  protected  and  balanced  by  nume- 
rous spray,  and  wide-extending  branches. 

Secondly ;  That,  as  the  four  Protecting  Proper- 
ties, already  delineated,  as  belonging  to  Trees  in 
open  situations,  are  essential  and  necessary  to  the 
vigorous  developement  of  their  existence,  so  they 
may  be  set  down,  as  indispensable  prerequisites  for 
those  intended  for  Transplantation,  which  gene- 
rally implies  increased  exposure ;  and  that,  soil  and 
climate  being  equal,  such  subjects  will  succeed  the 
best,  as  are  endued,  in  the  greatest  degree,  with 
those  prerequisites  or  properties. 

Thirdly ;  We  must  infer,  that  the  four  oppo- 
site, or  Non-protecting  Properties,  described  as 
belonging  to  Sheltered  Trees,  which  are  not  de- 
veloped in  their  natural  and  perfect  proportions, 
however  fitted  such  properties  may  be  for  them, 
are  unsuitable  to  Removal,  and  are,  on  that  ac- 
count, not  less  studiously  to  be  avoided  by  the 
planter,  in  the  selection  of  his  subjects.     Indeed, 
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in  reflecting  on  the  most  striking  instances  of 
failure,  it  is  observable,  that  such  are  always  as- 
sociated with  these  unfavourable  Properties. 

Fourthly ;  It  is  plain,  if  we  mean  to  succeed  in 
transferring  Trees  of  any  magnitude,  in  our 
Lawns  or  Parks,  we  must  endeavour  to  follow  the 
example  of  Nature,  in  ordering  such  subjects. 
The  practical  course,  then,  to  be  pursued,  is,  to 
adopt  the  subjects,  possessing  the  Protecting  Pro« 
visions  or  Properties,  wherever  they  can  be  found 
and  to  communicate  them  to  others,  in  which 
they  are  wanting,  by  the  easiest  methods.  An-i 
other  rule  seems  to  be,  that,  in  following  Na- 
ture, we  may  accommodate  or  adapt  the  prin* 
dple  to  the  particular  circumstances  and  situa- 
tion, in  which  we  chance  to  operate :  That,  al« 
though  we  must  rigidly  adhere  to  it,  as  Nature 
uniformly  does,  in  severe  Exposures,  we  may  yet 
proportionally  relax  it,  as  Warmth  or  Shelter  is 
more  or  less  afforded  to  our  subjects  :  Or,  as  has 
been  expressed  with  greater  predsion  above ;  We 
must  prospectively  maintain  the  same  harmony 
between  the  existing  Provisions  of  the  Tree,  and 
the  exigencies  of  its  new  situation,  as  had  previ* 
ously  subsisted  between  its  relative  properties,  and 
the  circumstances  of  its  former  site. 

Fifthly ;  If  we  adopt  this  principle,  and  fol- 
low it  up  with  a  judicious  mode  of  execution,  it 
seems  evident,  that  the  necessity  of  defacing  or 
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mutilating  the  fine  Tops  of  Trees  will  be  entirely 
superseded.  We  shall  obtain  at  once,  what  the 
art,  as  hitherto  practised,  has  not  heen  able  to  ob- 
tain for  us,  the  Immediate  and  Full  effect  of  Wood, 
that  is,  JVees  complete  and  perfect  in  all  their 
parts^  without  the  loss  of  the  time,  required  to  re- 
place the  parts,  so  defaced  and  mutilated.  In  this 
way,  likewise,  a  certain  and  successful  practice 
will  be  established,  instead  of  one  that  is  fortui- 
tous. To  which  it  is  pleasing  to  add,  that  the 
same  system,  that  gives  picturesque  effect,  con- 
joins utility  with  ornament ;  for,  by  following  it 
out,  we  shall  insure  to  our  Trees  uniform  health, 
and  prc^ressi ve  vigour,  and,  by  consequence,  sound 
and  valuable  wood. 

Such  is  the  general  theory,  which  I  venture  to 
suggest,  for  the  improvement  of  the  Art,  and  the 
guidance  of  the  Planter.  The  proposition,  as  I 
conceive,  has  been  enunciated,  and  examined  in  its 
several  bearings,  with  sufficient* accuracy,  in  the 
foregoing  part  of  this  Section.  The  more  brief 
and  popular  modification,  now  given,  of  Protect- 
ing and  Non-protecting  Properties,  is  far  from 
being  philosophical ;  but  it  is  adopted  merely  on 
account  of  its  simplicity,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
accommodating  the  Theory  to  practice ;  although 
it  is  obvious,  that,  strictly  speaking,  these  terms 
are  inadequate  to  express  the  relative  and  cor- 
relative proportions,  which  the  various  Provi- 
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sions,  bestowed  on  plants,  bear  to  one  another. 
With  the  illustrations  already  offered,  however, 
which  are  founded  on  admitted  doctrines  of  Phy- 
tology,  and  the  Laws  of  Nature,  this  practical 
view  cannot  well  mislead  us.  And  if  such  a 
mode  of  execution  be  superinduced  upon  it,  as  shall 
forkiish,  to  the  Tree,  a  competent  supply  of  Sap,  at 
the  critical  period  of  Removal,  the  art  probably 
may  be  said  to  be  established  on  Fixed  Principles  ; 
and  thus,  the  results  may  be  rendered  as  certain 
and  successful,  as  the  severity  of  the  operation 
will  admit.  Of  the  general  correctness  of  the 
theory  there  seems  little  doubt ;  but,  like  every 
other  drawn  from  Nature,  it  will  be  still  further 
developed  and  improved,  by  observation  and  ex<- 
perience.  I  may,  however,  say,  after  consider- 
able experience,  that,  in  Park-practice  at  least, 
it  admits  of  few  modifications,  and  no  excep- 
tions. 
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SECT.  IV. 

DEVELOPEMENT  AND  ILLUSTRATION  OF  THE 
NEW  THEORY  OR  PRINCIPLE. 

In  the  foregoing  Section,  the  Principle  or  Theory 
suggested  for  an  improved  jiractice  in  Transplant- 
ing, has  been  considered  as  a  new  Principle.  But 
it  does  not  follow  from  thence,  that  I  either  believe, 
or  would  persuade  others,  that  I  have  made  any 
new  discovery  in  phytological  science.  I  have 
merely  deduced  practice  from  speculation,  and 
conclusions  that  are  probably  new,  from  facts, 
which  others,  as  well  as  myself,  must  have  long 
since  observed. 

Simple  and  obvious  as  the  Principle  seems  to  be, 
if  it  have  ever  occurred  to,  or  been  acted  on  by 
others,  the  fact  has  not  come  to  my  knowledge. 
Of  the  general  practice  of  this  country  I  may  speak 
with  some  certainty.  I  have  both  seen  and  heard 
a  good  deal  of  that  of  our  English  neighbours.  I 
have  made  considerable  enquiries  respecting  the 
practice  of  France,  Germany,  and  the  north  of 
Europe ;  from  all  which  it  appears,  that  planters 
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have  not  sufficiently  attended  to  vegetable  physic 
ology,  or  to  what  the  Law  of  Nature  is,  in  respect 
to  the  effects  of  Shelter  and  Exposure  on  the 
growth  of  Wood.  In  one  and  all  of  these  conn- 
tries.  Trees  are  at  once  transferred  from  close 
Woods  or  Plantations  to  the  open  field,  and  full- 
grown  or  large  subjects  are,  like  young  plants, 
more  or  less  lopped  and  defaced,  under  the  name 
of  lightening  the  Tops,  at  the  time  of  removal. 
These  things,  together  with  the  ill  success  often  at- 
tendant on  the  common  method,  clearly  point  out, 
that  the  Principle  in  question  is  altogether  un- 
known in  such  countries. 

From  the  facts  above  stated,  it  is  apparent,  that 
there  are  certain  distinct  external  Provisions  or 
Properties  in  Trees  (for  the  sake  of  practice,  called 
the  Protecting  Properties),  which  are  conferred  on 
them  by  nature,  and  which  render  them  fit  for  re- 
sisting the  influence  of  the  elements,  in  exposed 
situations  ;  and  that  there  are  certain  other  Pro- 
perties, termed  the  Non-protecting,  which  render 
them  unfit.  Hence  it  follows,  as  already  observed, 
that  if,  taking  Nature  for  our  guide,  we  adopt  such 
Trees  only,  as  are  endued  with  the  former  pro- 
perties, as  subjects  for  removal,  we  shall  have  the 
best  chance  of  succeeding  in  that  hazardous  task. 
In  order  to  show,  in  the  most  intelligible  manner, 
how  this  has  been  accomplished,  perhaps  the  sim- 
plest course  will  be  to  endeavour  to  detail  the  pro- 
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gress  of  my  own  attempts  at  the  object ;  earnest- 
ly requesting  of  the  Reader  to  forgive  the  appear- 
ance fii  egotism,  with  which  such  a  detail  must 
necessarily  be  accompanied*  It  is  only  from  our 
own  errors,  or  those  of  others,  that  we  can  hope 
to  derive  useful  lessons  in  a  process,  of  which  the 
success  is  so  much  dependent  on  judgment  and 
accuracy. 

My  first  experiments,  many  years  since,  were 
made  on  subjects  taken  from  plantations,  in  which 
the  Trees  stood  too  close  to  one  another.  The 
plants,  as  might  be  expected,  were  straight  and 
beautiful,  although  greatly  drawn  up  by  shelter 
towards  the  light,  and  deficient  in  lateral  branches. 
But  I  expected,  by  removing  a  number  of  them, 
to  attain  the  double  object  of  thinning  the  planta- 
tions, and  wooding  the  open  field.  During  the 
first  season,  a  few  of  the  best-rooted  survived  the 
operation,  and  carried  leaf  well.  Their  tops  were 
pretty  severely  lopped,  or  lightened  with  the  axe, 
in  the  ordinary  manner ;  and  I  was  flattered  with 
some  prospect,  that  they  would,  ere  long,  shoot 
forth  with  vigour.  In  a  year  or  two,  they  became 
stunted  and  unhealthy,  from  causes  now  obvious, 
but  which  were  unknown  to  me  at  the  time.  The 
remaining  branches  gradually  dropped  off.  They 
were  unable,  even  with  the  help  of  props,  to  resist 
the  winds,  and  were,  in  the  end,  rooted  out,  as 

altogether  irrecoverable. 
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Having  discovered,  that  subjects  of  a  quite  dif- 
ferent sort  must  be  resorted  to»  my  next  trials 
were  made  on  trees  standing  in  open  glades,  in 
grove-wood,  which  had  been  thinned  out  to  wider 
distances,  in  hedge-rows,  and  the  like,  where  the 
sun  and  air  had  freer  admission.  The  Trees,  in  ge« 
neral,  here  exceeded  twenty  feet  in  height  Their 
stems  were  stouter  than  those  used  in  my  first  ex- 
periments. Their  bark  had  none  of  the  fine  and 
glossy  surface  belonging  to  that  of  the  others. 
Their  heads  were  beginning  to  assume  a  more 
spreading  form,  and  were  tolerably  well  balanced. 
The  roots,  in  some,  were  numerous,  but,  in  others, 
scraggy  and  straggling,  according  to  the  nature  of 
their  previous  rooting-ground,  and  the  degree  of 
exposure,  in  which  they  had  stood. 

The  plants  from  the  hedge-rows,  of  course,  ex- 
ceeded all  the  others  in  the  possession  of  those  pro- 
perties, which  I  began  to  suspect  were  most  essen- 
tial ;  and  they  would  have  been  the  best  subjects 
of  any,  had  not  their  roots  grown  in  a  perpendi- 
cular direction,  in  consequence  of  the  high  mound 
of  earth,  on  which  the  hedge  had  been  planted. 
But  the  tops  of  the  whole  I  now  resolved  to  leave 
entire  and  untouched,  notwithstanding  the  univer- 
sality of  the  lopping  practice,  and  the  confident 
opinion  entertained,  that  it  was  indispensable  to 
success. 
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At  this  early  pmod^  I  possessed  IHtle  skill  in 
the  business  of  preparing^  or  taking  up  the  Trees. 
I  had  no  implements,  beyond  common  spades  and 
shovels,  for  the  latter  purpose  :  Neither  had  I 
any  proper  machinery,  for  safe  and  speedy  trans' 
portation.  A  number  of  men,  however,  being  set 
to  work,  sledges,  trundles,  carts,  and  even  wheel- 
barrows were  pressed  into  the  service ;  by  which 
methods,  a  few  were  removed  with  difficulty,  and 
at  a  considerable  expense. 

Some  years  after  this,  I  tried  other  subjects, 
from  forest  glades,  or  open  spaces  in  the  interior 
of  woods,  where  the  Trees  were  much  taller  and 
handsomer.  Their  disposition  having  been  pretty 
open,  and  the  lightness  of  the  soil  affording  good 
rooting-ground,  their  roots  and  fibres  had  struck 
more  abundantly,  than  in  the  other  subjects  just 
now  mentioned.  Their  bark,  likewise,  appeared 
more  sound  and  healthy,  and  free  from  the  coarse 
and  rugged  surface,  which  was  remarkable  in  the 
hedge-row  plants.  For  these  reasons,  they  were 
the  subjects,  from  which  I  anticipated  the  most 
certain  success.  This  took  place  more  than  thirty 
years  ago. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined,  that,  in  these  rude 
attempts,  many  deaths  occurred,  and  that  a  small 
number  only  outlived  the  operation;  but  the 
lessons,  which  were  derived  from  them,  after  stand- 
ing on  the  open  ground  for  four  or  five  yeai*s,  were 
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very  iiuitructivd.  I  shall  niMt  probably  surprise 
the  young  planter  (as,  indeed,  I  was  surprised 
myself),  by  stating,  that  those,  which  I  then 
found  to  succeed  the  best,  were  not  what  had 
shown  the  most  numerous  roots,  as  was  conjee* 
tured ;  but  what  had  acquired  the  thickest  and 
coarsest  coat  of  Bark,  and  possessed  the  stoutest 
Stems,  if  accompanied  with  Branches  and  Spray 
pretty  thickly  set.  In  the  second  place  only, 
came  the  plants  from  woody  glades,  of  which  the 
roots  were  so  promising,  and  seemed  to  confer  on 
them  so  great  a  superiority.  In  other  words,  it 
appeared  to  me,  that  the  success  of  the  Trees, 
their  new  situation  and  soil  being  equal,  was  in 
the  ratio  of  their  pretHous  exposure,  and  their 
consequent  power  of  protecting  the  Sap-vessels ; 
which  power  seemed  always  commensurate  to  ex- 
posure. 

Subsequently,  various  other  experiments, -on  a 
small  scale,  were  instituted,  with  such  subjects  as 
could  be  procured.  But,  in  searching  for  these, 
I  was  necessarily  confined  to  old  and  established 
plantations,  which,  although  of  some  extent,  and 
containing  some  variety  of  soil  and  climate,  were 
yet  imperfectly  suited  to  the  purpose.  The  im« 
portant  Transplanting  Nurseries,  which  I  after- 
wards formed,  and  which  shall  be  treated  of  in 
the  sequel,  had,  at  this  period,  no  existence,  and 
the  manifold  advantages,  since  derived  from  them, 
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were  not  then  contemplated.  Still  a  sufficient 
variety  of  plants,  both  in  form  and  species,  were 
obtained,  so  as  to  enlarge  experience,  and  render 
the  steps  of  ^ts  progress  more  interesting,  and  its 
results  more  satisfactory. 

In  these  circumstances,  I  was  naturally  incited 
to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  such  unexpected  phe« 
nomena,  to  eugage  in  the  study  of  the  Ana- 
tomy of  Trees,  and  of  Vegetable  Physiology,  or 
the  doctrine  of  the  Constitution  and  Properties 
of  Plants.  And  in  respect  to  Trees,  it  is  remark- 
able, that  little  or  nothing  was  known  of  this 
science  in  Europe,  until  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  when  the  first  probable  theory  of 
the  Circulation  of  the  Sap  was  discovered.  Indeed, 
it  is  only  within  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years,  that 
the  science  has  been  greatly  cultivated  in  Britain ; 
and  it  will  be  admitted  as  a  striking  proof  of  the 
fact,  that,  at  this  moment,  few  persons  compara- 
tively, and,  what  is  still  more  surprising,  few 
Planters,  are  aware  of  the  two-fold  course  of  the 
Sap  in  Trees,  or  of  the  method  in  which  their 
juices  are  either  elaborated  or  circulated.  These 
studies,  I  found,  threw  great  light  upon  the  sub- 
ject. Appearances,  for  which  I  had  not  been  able 
previously  to  account.  Were  now  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained ;  and  means  were  suggested  for  obviating 
difficulties,  that  otherwise  seemed  insurmount- 
able. 
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•  It  has  been  already  stated,  that  there  are  Four 
distinct  external  Provisions,  termed  the  Protect-? 
ing  Properties,  which  nature  gives  to  Trees  in 
open  exposures,  and  which  distinguish  them  from 
others,  standing  in  the  interior  of  woods.  The 
use  of  these  properties  is,  to  enable  Trees  to  de- 
velope  their  existence  vigorously,  in  spite  of  the 
external  conditions,  which  are  unfavoiirable  to 
such  developement.  Which  of  the  four  properties 
is  really  the  most  important  for  that  purpose,  it 
was  not  easy  to  determine,  as  they  are  all  relative 
and  correlative.  They  act  and  react,  in  the  most 
curious  manner,  upon  one  another,  each  modify- 
ing and  determining,  as  has  been  seen,  the  exist- 
ence of  all  the  others.  To  predicate,  then,  or 
aflkm  certainly,  as  to  their  respective  usefulness 
in  the  Art  of  Transplanting,  is,  properly  speakings 
more  fanciful  than  real.  But,  from  my  own 
practice,  I  was  disposed  to  rank  them  in  the  fol- 
lowing order  of  preeminence :  First,  Thickness 
and  Induration  of  Bark ;  Secondly,  Stoutness 
and  Girth  of  Stem ;  Thirdly,  Numeroiisness  of 
Roots  and  Fibres ;  and  Fourthly,  Extent,  Ba- 
lance, and  Closeness  of  Branches.  I  found,  how- 
ever,  that  it  might  safely  be  assumed  as  a  rule, 
that  the  success  of  the  planter,  in  this  art,  would 
be  in  the  actual  proportion,  in  which  his  6ubjectd 
possessed  these  properties ;  and,  vice  versd^  that 
his  failure  would  be  in  the  proportion  of  their  de* 
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ficiency.  It  is  manifest,  on  any  other  supposi- 
tion, that  we  must  believe  Nature  to  act  here  in 
contradiction  to  herself,  which  is  impossible  ;  al- 
though her  most  obvious  processes  are  many  times 
misunderstood,  by  the  blindness  of  man. 

Such  is  the  short  history  of  my  own  progress, 
and  of  that  plain  and  practical  system,  on  which 
I  have  consequently  acted.  It  is  unincumbered 
by  complex  notions,  or  technical  details.  Its 
soundness  has  been  proved,  by  the  experience  of 
many  years.  The  principle  has  been  occasionally 
relaxed,  or  stretched  to  the  utmost,  as  circum- 
stances of  comparative  shelter  or  exposure  requi- 
red ;  and  the  uniform  success,  attending  the  prac- 
tice, leaves  no  roo^n  to  doubt,  that  a  similar  sys- 
tem, if  adopts  by  others,  will  secure  similar  re* 
suits. 

As  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  to  the  young 
planter,  to  apprehend  as  much  of  Vegetable  Phy- 
siology as  immediately  relates  to  this  subject,  so 
that  he  may  be  enabled  to  appreciate  the  above 
Properties  or  Prerequisites,  I  beg  leave  to  call  his 
attention  to  a  few  observations,  which  I  shall  make 
upon  each  of  them.  For  this  purpose,  let  us  con- 
sider the  relative  nature  and  importance  of  these 
pr^^uisit^,  ia  referoiee  to  the  art,  and  to  one 
another,  and  draw  such  conclusions  as  may  be 
useful,  in  throwing  light  upon  the  principle  just 
now  laid  down. 
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Fibst;  As  to  superior  Thickness  and  Induration 
of  Bark.     The  Bark  of  Trees  is  accounted,  by  phy-  . 
tologists,  as  among  the  Composite  Organs.     It  con- 
sists, first,  of  the  Epidermis,  or  external  cuticle  or 
integument  of  the  plant ;   secondly,  of  the  Cellu* 
lar  Tissue,  or  Parenchjrma,  that  is,  the  soft  pulpy 
substance,  situated  immediately  under  the  Epider- 
mis, and  constituting  a  sort  of  secondary  integu- 
ment ;  and  thirdly,  of  a  number  of  thin  Cortical  and 
concentric  Layers,  composing  the  mass  of  the  Bark ; 
of  which  parts  the  innermost  is  denominated  the 
Liber,  from  its  having  been  antiently  used  to  write 
upon,  before  the  invention  of  paper.*     If  the  cor- 
tical layers  be  injured  or  destroyed  by  accident, 
the  part  is  again  regenerated,  and  the  wound  heal- 
ed up,  without  a  scar.     If  the  wound  have  pene- 
trated beyond  the  Liber,  the  part  is  incapable  of 
being  regenerated  ;  because,  when  the  surface  of 
the  alburnum  is  exposed  to  the  air  for  any  length 
of  time,  there  will  be  no  further  vegetation  in  that 
part.     But,  if  the  wound  be  not  very  large,  it  will 
close  up,  first,  by  the  production  of  new  bark,  is- 
suing from  the  edges,  and  gradually  narrowing 
the  wound  ;  and  then,  by  the  production  of  new 
layers  of  wood,  formed  under  the  bark,  as  before. 


•  Keith's  PhyBiological  Botany,  Vol.  I.  p.  295.  Du  Hamel, 
Phys.  des  Arbres,  L.  1. 3. 5.  De  Saussnre,  Encyclop.  Method. 
T.  I.  p.  67.     Alto,  Ohtervations  tur  L'E^rce,  kc. 
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If  a  portion  of  the  stem  only  be  decorticated,  and 
covered  with  a  piece  of  bark  from  another  Tree^ 
the  two  different  barks  will  readily  unite.  Hence, 
we  are  enabled  to  ascertain  how  far  the  Liber  ex- 
tends  ;  and  hence,  also,  the  origin  of  Grafting, 
M^hich  is  always  effected  by  a  union  of  the  Liber 
of  the  graft,  and  the  stock.* 

*^  There  is  no  fixed  or  definite  period  (as  Keith 
observes),  that  can  positively  be  assigned,  as  ne- 
cessary to  the  complete  induration  of  the  wood  or 
bark,  although  it  seems  to  require  a  good  many 
years,  before  any  particular  layer  is  converted, 
from  the  state  of  alburnum,  to  that  of  perfect 
wood."!  In  respect  to  Bark,  there  is  not  any  cir- 
cumstance, which  hastens  this  period  so  much,  as 
the  exposure  of  Trees  to  the  elements,  even  at  an 
early  period  of  their  age.  In  the  same  way  as  the 
action  of  the  air  multiplies  or  thickens  the  branch- 
es and  spray^  and  especially  towards  the  stormy 
quarter,  the  cellular  tissue  and  cortical  layers  are 
thickened,  for  the  protection  of  the  Proper  vessels. 
The  inner  layers  being  always  the  softest,  the  out- 
er, by  this  means,  gradually  increase  in  solidity 
and  thickness,  and  become  visibly  indurated ;  so 
that,  with  some  Trees,  it  even  sloughs,  and  splits 

•  Senebier,  Phys.  Veget,  T.  I.  pp.  177,  178.  Keith,  Vol.  II. 
p.  229.    Knight,  Philosoph.  Trans.  1803. 

f  Phymolog.  Bot.  Vol.  IL  p.  231. — See  ako  Kieser,  Orgmus. 
des  Plantes,  ch.  II.  pp.  95,  96,  et  seqq.    Also  p.  153,  &c. 
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Into  chinks  and  fissures,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Sy* 
camore,  the  Ekn,  and  the  Fir.  In  this  condition, 
we  may  conceive,  how  well  adapted  'such  a  mass 
of  non-conducting  matter  i9»  to  protect  from  cold 
the  ascending,  and,  still  more,  the  descending  or 
Proper  vessels,  as  already  mentioned. 

In  order  to  assist  the  reader,  in  forming  a  clear 
conception  of  the  great  value  of  a  proper  Thick- 
ness of  Bark  to  Trees  intended  for  removal,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  enquire  a  little  into  the  means,  by 
which  the  Sap-vessels  minister  to  the  sustenance 
of  plants.     In  the  warmer  latitudes,  the  Sap  flows 
in  certain  plants,  during  the  whole  year ;  but,  in 
those  that  are  more  temperate,  the  functions  of 
vegetables  are  suspended,  or  nearly  so,  during  the 
winter  season.     Early  in  the  Spring,  however,  it 
begins  to  rise  in  woody  plants,  and  continues  to 
ascend,  till  it  reaches  the  extremities  of  the  branch- 
es.    This  sap  is  absorbed,  from  the  soil,  by  the 
extremities  of  the  capillary  rootlets,  and  conveyed 
upwards,  through  the  vessels  of  the  root,  to  the 
trunk.     In  its  ascent,  it  rises  only  through  the 
wood,  and  the  alburnum,  in  tubes  of  various  sizes, 
and  is  prepared  or  elaborated  by  the  leaves.     That 
process  is  effected,  most  probably,  by  means  of  an 
alternate  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  Sap-ves- 
sels, and,  still  more,  by  a  respiration  perceptible 
and  imperceptible  in  the  leaves,  which  is  peculiar 
to  plants,  whether  woody  or  herbaceous,  and  by 
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the  action  of  the  atmosphere.  When  this  has  taken 
place,  the  Sap  is  then  converted  into  the  Proper 
Juice,  or  what  has  been  by  some  called  Cambium, 
that  is,  Juice  fitted  for  nutrition ;  and  it  descends 
by  the  returning  Vessels  of  the  leaf-stalk,  and  the 
longitudinal  vessels  of  the  rind,  or  inner  Bark. 
Thus,  the  circulation  is  carried  on  by  a  double 
process,  the  ascending  and  the  descending ;  where- 
by the  vessels  terminate  downwards  in  absorb^its, 
by  which  the  fluids  are  received,  and  they  termi- 
nate upwards  in  exhalents,  by  which  those  fluids 
are  dischai^ed.* 

During  the  descent  of  the  Proper  juice,  it  fur- 
ther appears,  that  each  branch  is  nourished  by  the 
juice  prepared  by  itself,  and  that  the  surplus,  be- 
yond what  is  required  for  that  purpose,  descends 
from  the  junction  of  the'  branch  with  the  stem, 
and  contributes  to  the  increase  of  the  stem,  and 
at  last,  of  the  roots,  which  originally  supplied  it. 
The  descending  juice  is  the  efficient  and  proximate 
means  employed  by  nature,  for  the  support  and 
nourishment  of  every  part ;  therefore,  to  say  that 
a  Tree  is  vigorous  and  healthy,  is  to  say,  in  effect, 
that  it  has  an  abundant  supply  of  Sap. 

This  doctrine  of  the  circulation  of  the  Sap  was 
first  systematically  brought  forward  by  Malpighi. 

*  See  Grew  and  Malpigbi,  Anat.  Plalit.  passim. — Hill  on  the 
Constructimi  of  Timber,  pp.  8. 19.  &c. — De  Saussure,  Encyclop. 
Method.— Willdenow,  Prin.  of  Bot.  p.  85.— Knight.— Philo- 
soph.  Trans.  1803.  1806. 
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Grew,  it  is  on  all  hands  admitted,  made  his  phy- 
tological  discoveries  about  the  same  time,  without 
any  communication  with  the  Italian  physician  ;  * 
and  both,  without  doubt,  felt  the  impulse,  which 
had  been  given  to  the  spirit  of  philosophical  en^ 
quiry,  by  the  genius  of  Bacon,  who  showed,  how 
analytical  and  inductive  investigation  might  be 
applied,  in  order  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  ve-> 
getable  life.    In  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  these  two  eminent  men  flourished,  vegetable 
physiology  was  in  its  infancy  in  Europe  :  But,  in 
process  of  time,  as  that  interesting  science  attract- 
ed the  notice  of  the  learned,  their  theory  was  con- 
firmed by  new  facts,  and  more  extended  micros* 
copical  observation.    To  Orew  and  Malpighi  sue* 
ceeded  various  writers  of  different  nations  in  the 
same  track,  De  la  Baisse,  Hales,  Bonnet,  Du  Ha- 
mel,  Senebier,  and  others  ;  until  Hedwig,  Willde- 
uow,  and  especially  Dr  Kieser  of  Jena,  and  Messrs 
Knight  and  Keith,  in  our  own  times,  have,  by 
their  ingenious  labours,  thrown  the  fullest  light 
upon  the  subject. 

But  the  Circulation  of  the  Sap  is  not  a  doctrine, 
that  has  been  universally  adopted  by  phytologists, 
however  reasonable  it  may  seem  from  the  analogy, 
which  we  see  in  other  instances  to  subsist,  between 
the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.     About  the 

« 
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middle  of  the  last  century,  it  appears  to  have  falU 
en  mto  disrepute.  Du  Hamel  refuted  it  with  con- 
siderable ability  ;*  and  both  Du  Hamel  and  Hales, 
while*  they  generally  admitted,  that  the  Sap  both 
ascends  and  descends,  denied  the  existence  of  a 
circulation.  Within  the  last fi  ve-and-twenty  years, 
however,  the  theory  has  been  revived  with  great 
lustre,  and  seems  now  to  be  the  popular  one  of  the 
day.  In  fact,  from  the  arguments  as  well  as  names, 
by  which  it  has  been  supported,  it  bids  fair  to 
stand  its  ground  in  future.  Mr  Keith,  one  of  the 
clearest  and  most  useful  phytological  writers  we 
now  have,  is  no  ready  granter  of  propositions ; 
yet,  in  his  late  work,  while  he  holds  the  balance 
of  decision,  with  an  able  and  even  hand,  between 
the  conflicting  theories,  he  very  nearly  admits  the 
existence  of  the  doetrine.f 

From  this  cursory  account  it  is  apparent,  of 
what  vast  importance  it  is  to  the  planter,  to  main* 
tain  the  Sap,  and  still  more  the  Proper  vessels,  in 
the  due  exercise  of  their  functions,  and  to  protect 
them  from  external  injury,  of  which  Cold  may  be 
considered  as  the  greatest.  For  this  purpose,  na- 
ture has  wisely  provided  such  Trees,  as  are  in  open 
exposures,  with  a  thick  and  coarse  covering  of 
Outer  Bark,  which  forms  a  defence,  from  the  ele- 

♦  Phy«.  des  Arbres,  L.  V.  ch.  2. 
f  Note  II. 
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ments,  to  the  Inner  Bark,  in  which  the  descending 
or  Proper  vessels  are  situated. 

Further ;  We  know,  that  heat  is  necessary  to 
cause  vegetation,  as  well  as  to  continue  it.  Hence 
the  wonderful  effects  of  shelter,  in  dose  woods  and 
plantations,  in  encouraging  growth.  All  trees, 
during  infancy,  require  a  considerable  proportion 
of  warmth,  to  make  them  shoot  freely,  as  is  proved, 
by  comparing  the  striking  difference  in  their  pro- 
gress, at  different  degrees  of  elevation  or  exposure. 
What  is  most  remarkable  in  sheltered  trees  is,  that 
several  of  the  kinds,  most  delicate  and  tender  while 
young,  (for  example  the  oak),  are  found,  when  ma- 
tured in  a  kindly  temperature,  to  be  best  adapted 
to  resist  the  elements,  and  set  their  greatest  fury 
at  defiance. 

In  adverting  to  heat,  as  essenti/il  to  vegetation, 
it  is  particularly  worthy  of  notice,  as  already  ob- 
served, that  the  Epidermis  and  Bark  of  Trees, 
drawn  up  by  shelter,  are  usually  thin,  the  former 
often  smooth  and  glossy.  The  descending- vessels, 
by  consequence,  as  they  lie  under  it,  never  fail  to 
suffer  severely,  on  being  exposed  to  a  cold  atmo- 
sphere. It  is  on  this  account,  as  well  as  from  scan- 
tiness of  roots  and  lateral  boughs,  that  plantations 
sustain  such  extensive  injury,  on  being  suddenly 
thinned.  Where  that  operation  is  performed  in  a 
gradual  manner,  it  gives  time  for  nature  to  pre- 
pare  the  trees  for  the  change,  by  strengthening 
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the  coat  of  Bark>  and  likewise  by  multiplying  the 
roots,  and  thickening  the  spray  and  branches;  and 
thus,  the  Proper  vessels  are  prevented  from  being 
chilled,  by  untimely  exposure.  The  fact,  though 
universally  known,  is  never  referred  to  the  true 
cause,  by  common  observers. 

These  considerations  furnish  ample  ground  to 
admire  the  wise  provision  of  Nature,  in  bestowing 
a  much  thicker,  coarser,  and  more  indurated  co- 
vering of  Bark  upon  all  Trees  in  open  exposures : 
For  in  vain  might  they  poissess  every  other  pro- 
perty, if  the  vessels  were  not  sufficiently  protected, 
and  enabled  to  do  their  office.  Were  that  to  hap- 
pen, through  the  thinness  of  the  Bark,  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt,  but  that  the  plants  would  become  stunt- 
ed and  sickly,  and  both  branches  and  spray  would 
suffer  injury  in  consequence,  as  we  see  happen  to 
the  generality  of  transplanted  Trees,  which  do  not 
possess  this  protecting  property.  From  all  which 
it  appears,  that  the  health  and  protection  of  the 
Proper  vessels,  by  means  of  a  due  Thickness  and 
Induration  of  Bark,  is  an  indispensable  prere- 
quisite in  all  subjects  meant  for  removal,  and  that 
it  is  deserving  of  the  rank  here  assigned  to  it. 

Secondly;  Oirth  and  Stoutness  of  Stem. 
Next  to  thickness  of  bark,  the  fitness  of  the  Tree 
for  removal  greatly  depends  on  this  property. 
The  Stem  or  Trunk  of  woody  plants  is  classed, 
by  Phytologists,  among  the  Conservative  Organs. 
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It  is  the  part  of  the  Tree,  in  which  its  bulk  and 
strength  principally  reside,  and  has  been  repre- 
sented, by  Linnaeus,  as  the  Caudex  ascendens,  or 
Root  above  ground ;  an  illustration,  as  Keith  just- 
ly observes,  more  fanciful  than  philosophical.* 

The  Stems  of  Trees  are  augmented  in  widths 
by  an  annual  layer,  and,  in  length,  by  an  annual 
shoot,  springing  from  the  terminating  bud.  The 
developement  of  the  shoot  from  the  Stem  is  not 
effected  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  root, 
by  additions  to  the  extremity  only,  but  by  the  in- 
trosusception  of  additional  particles,  throughout 
its  whole  extent,  at  least,  in  its  soft  and  succulent 
state.  The  extension  of  the  shoot,  as  Du  Hamel 
justly  remarks,  is  inversely  as  its  induration,  rapid 
while  it  remains  herbaceous,  but  slow  as  it  is  con- 
verted into  wood.  Hence  moisture  and  shade  are 
the  circumstances  of  all  others  the  most  favourable 
to  elongation,  because  they  prevent  induration  or 
retard  itf  In  dose  and  confined  plantations, 
therefore,  where  the  external  conditions  of  air  and 
light  are  imperfectly  supplied,  the  roots  are  corre- 
lati  vely  proportional  to  the  system  of  ramification. 
J'rees  so  circumst^ced  push  upwards  to  the  light ; 
and,  from  the  warmth,  which  their  situation  af- 
fords, their  stems  being  thin  and  slender  in  pro- 

*  Pbysiolog.  Bat,  Vol.  I.  p.  43. 

t  Id.  Vol.  II.  pp.  251,  252 Kieeer,  Organ.  de«  Ptantec,  p. 

164.    AIM  p.  166—168. 
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portion  to  their  height,  they  are  destitute  of 
strength  to  resist  the  winds.  The  natural  conse- 
quence is,  that  their  roots  are  extremely  apt  to  be 
shaken  and  displaced  in  the  ground,  and  prevent- 
ed  from  seeking  proper  food  for  the  branches,  and 
other  parts  of  the  Tree. 

Now,  it  is  obvious,  that  it  is  these  very  proper- 
ties, which  are  the  least  adapted  to  removal. 
Nothing  but  a  stem  stout  and  vigorous,  and  nou- 
rished by  adequate  side-branches,  can  obviate  the 
evils  above  delineated.  Supt)orts  or  props,  whe- 
ther composed  of  wood,  cordage,  or  any  other  ma- 
terial, are  of  little  avail  in  giving  stability.  To  a 
Body,  rather  deficient  in  proper  strength,  a  rich 
and  favourable  soil  may,  after  some  years,  give  an 
augmentation  of  roots  and  lateral  branches,  and, 
in  the  end,  a  certain  accession  of  strength  to  the 
Body  itself.  But  he,  who  would  transplant  with 
judgment,  should  consider  a  vigorous  Stem,  as  a 
sine  qua  non  in  the  beginning ;  as  success  other- 
wise must  depend  on  accidents,  which  he  cannot 
control,  and  on  advantages,  which  he  may  not  pro- 
cure, at  an  after  period. 

Thirdly  ;  Numerousness  of  Roots  and  Fibres. 
Roots  are  also  accounted  among  the  Conservative 
organs.  The  body  of  the  Roots  of  Trees,  says 
Malpighi,  may  be  regarded  as  a  production  and 
elongation  of  the  trunk  beneath  the  soil,  and  is 
constructed  of  the  same  textures,  disposed  in  the 
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same  manner.*  Roots,  like  the  stem,  are  aug« 
mented,  in  their  width,  by  the  addition  of  an  an- 
nual layer,  and,  in  their  length,  by  the  addition  of 
an  annual  shoot,  bursting  from  the  terminating 
fibre ;  but  they  are  elongated  merely  by  the  ex- 
tremity. 

As  Trees  hare  no  organs  analogous  to  the  mouths 
of  animals,  they  are  enabled  to  take  up  the  nou- 
rishment, which  is  necessary  for  their  support, 
only  by  absorption  and  inhalation,  as  the  chyle  is 
taken  into  the  animal  lacteals,  or  air  into  the  lungs. 
This,  in  the  language  of  phytologists,  is  termed 
Introsusception ;  and  the  former  mode,  of  course, 
applies  to  the  introsusception  of  non-elastic  fluids, 
and  the  latter  to  that  of  gaseous  fluids.  The  fact 
is,  that  the  Roots  are  much  rather  to  be  regarded 
as  the  mouths  of  plshits,  selecting  what  is  useful 
to  nourishment,  and  rejecting  what  is  yet  in  a  crude 
and  indigestible  state ;  the  larger  portion  of  it  al- 
so serving  to  fix  the  plant  in  the  soil,  and  to  con- 
vey,  to  the  trunk,  the  nourishment  absorbed  by 
the  smaller  fibres ;  which,  ascending  by  the  tubes 
of  the  alburnum,  is  thus  conveyed  to  the  leaves, 
the  digestive  organs  of  plants,  f  Roots,  moreover, 
by  their  vigour  and  numbers,  must  previously 
stretch  out  under-ground,  before  the  branches  can 

*  Anat.  Plantar,  p.  145. 

t  Keith,  Vol,  II.  p.  246.     Also  pp.  90.  250. 
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extend  themselves  in  the  air ;  and  the  progress  of 
the  latter  developement  will,  of  course,  be  in  pro- 
portion to  that  of  the  former.  By  the  curious  and 
beautiful  way,  in  which  almost  every  part  of  a 
Tree  modifies  and  determines  the  existence  of  every 
other  part,  as  above  noticed,  the  Roots,  in  their 
turn,  receive  vigour  and  extension  from  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  branches. 

It  appears,  that  Roots  and  Fibres  are  found 
more  or  less  extensive,  in  the  ratio  of  the  exposure 
or  shelter,  in  which  a  Tree  is  placed.  In  open  si- 
tuations, they  are  always  strong  and  numerous, 
and  they  extend  to  a  wide  distance  from  the  plant. 
This  is  indispensably  necessary,  notwithstanding 
the  short  and  powerful  stem,  which  a  Tree  so  si- 
tuated usually  displays,  in  order  to  enable  it  to  re- 
sist the  elements,  and  to  provide  sustenance  for 
the  great  expansion  of  top,  with  which  such  a 
Tree  is  sure  to  be  furnished.  Hence  may  be  seen 
the  great  importance  of  niunerous  Roots  and  Fi- 
bres, in  removing  Trees  of  any  magnitude.  It  is 
supposed  by  some,  that  the  roots  of  Trees  so  placed, 
if  of  considerable  age,  after  having  exhausted,  be- 
fore their  maturity,  all  the  pabulum  in  their  im- 
mediate neighbourhood,  will  at  length  be  found 
searching  for  food,  at  a  distance  from  the  trunk, 
equal  to  the  height  of  the  Trees  themselves.  At 
all  events,  we  are  aware,  that,  even  with  Trees  of 
a  youthful  age,  the  Roots  and  branches  are  co- 
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extensive  with  each  other ;  or  rather,  that  supe- 
rior extent  is  generally  found,  on  the  side  of  the 
Roots. 

In  the  more  confined  parts  of  the  forest,  the  re- 
verse of  this  usually  takes  place,  from  the  warmth 
generated  by  shelter,  and  the  injurious  effects  of 
evaporation  being  obviated.  Here  Roots,  and  es- 
pecially Fibres,  are  of  far  less  extent  and  strength, 
and  also  fewer  in  number,  than  in  open  positions ; 
and  hence  the  risk,  arising  from  thickets  or  close 
plantations  being  too  suddenly  laid  open,  as  above 
mentioned.  The  want  of  a  stronger  system  of 
Root,  in  such  cases,  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by 
the  reasonings  already  given,  and  by  a  deficient 
supply  of  the  descending  sap. 

Further;  Roots  are  materially  determined  in 
their  form,  by  the  nature  of  the  soil,  in  which  they 
grow,  and  the  different  nature  and  character  of  the 
Trees.  Their  developement  is  most  luxuriant  in 
ground,  that  is  neither  too  loose,  nor  too  dense. 
In  stiff  and  poor  soils,  they  are  spare  and  scraggy ; 
whereas,  in  such  as  are  at  once  deep  and  loose, 
the  minutest  Fibres  both  expand  and  elongate  with 
facility,  and  render  the  mouths,  that  search  for 
food  to  the  plant,  almost  innumerable.  *  This  is 
remarkably  exemplified  in  the  Beech  and  the  Sy- 
camore, and,  still  more,  in  the  Ash,  of  which  the 

»  Du  Hamel,  Phys.  dea  Arbres,  T.  I.  p.  82. 
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fibrous  Roots  sometimes  amount  to  millions.  Such 
soils,  accordingly,  furnish  the  best  rooting  ground, 
and  are  always  favourites  with  the  planter.  To 
fit  Trees,  however,  for  removal  to  situations  of 
great  exposure,  the  Roots  may,  by  artificial  me- 
thods, be  multiplied  to  a  degree  far  beyond  what 
can  be  accomplished  by  unassisted  nature;  and 
thus,  by  art  discreetly  employed,  the  business  of 
vegetation,  that  is,  the  circulation  of  the  sap,  is 
prevented  from  standing  still,  during  the  extreme 
violence,  which  Transplanting,  in  its  best  form, 
must  inflict. 

Fourthly  ;  Extent,  Balance,  and  Closeness  of 
Branches. — Branches,  like  the  roots  and  stem,  are 
classed  among  the  Conservative  Organs.  They  are 
divisions  of  the  trunk  originating  generally  in  the 
upper  extremity,  but  often,  likewise,  along  the  sides. 
The  primary  divisions  are  again  subdivided  into 
secondary  divisions,  and  these  again  into  divisions 
still  smaller,  till  they  terminate,  at  last,  in  slender 
twigs  or  spray.  In  point  of  external  form  and 
structure.  Branches  resemble  the  trunk  from  which 
they  issue  ;  but,  in  point  of  insertion,  distribution, 
and  direction,  they  exhibit  considerable  variety, 
furnishing  a  ground  of  distinction,  occasionally  as* 
sumed  by  botanists,  in  the  discriminating  and 
characterizing  of  species.  Like  the  stem  and  root. 
Branches  encrease  in  width,  by  the  accession  of 
new  layers,  and  in  length,  by  the  addition  of  new 
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shoots ;  but  they  are  not  formed  merely  by  means 
of  an  horizontal  extension  of  the  longitudinal  tubes 
of  the  stem^  but  each  Branch  is,  as  it  were,  a  dis- 
tinct individual.  Hence,  the  stem  is  to  the  Branch 
what  the  soil  is  to  the  Plant,  the  source  of  nourish- 
ment and  stability.  * 

Branches  may  properly  be  considered  as  among 
the  most  important  parts  of  Trees,  as  they  certain- 
ly are  the  most  beautiiiiL  One  of  the  most  obvi- 
ous offices  they  have  to  perform,  is  to  support  the 
Leaves ;  and  the  leaves,  by  a  respiration  percepti- 
ble and  imperceptible,  and  by  the  action  of  the  at- 
mosphere, as  above  noticed,  elaborate  the  sap  sent 
up  by  the  roots,  and  convert  it  into  juice  fitted  for 
nutrition.  The  ascent  of  the  sap  from  the  roots 
seems  to  be  considerably  assisted,  by  a  proper 
number  of  Side-Branches,  distributed  along  the 
stem ;  and  the  general  health  and  vigour  of  the 
Tree  are,  in  the  same  way,  encreased ;  so  that  it 
will  ultimately  attain  a  greater  size,  than  if  de- 
prived of  such  Branches,  or  very  sparingly  sup- 
plied with  them.  During  the  descent  of  the  Pro- 
per juice,  on  the  other  hand,  as  has  been  seen, 
each  Branch  is  nourished  by  the  sap  prepared  by 
itself;  and  the  surplus  quantity,  beyond  what  s 
so  employed,  goes  to  the  encrease,  first,  of  the  stem, 

♦  Grew,  Anat.  of  Plants,  p,  28.— Du  Hamel,  T.  I.  p.  93.— 
Keith,  vol.  I.  p.  48-51.— Vol.  II.  pp.  255,  256. 
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and,  in  the  end,  of  the  roots.  From  the  experi- 
ments made  by  the  most  accurate  observers,  we 
further  find,  that  the  solid  texture  of  the  wood  de- 
pends on  the  quantity  of  the  descending  sap,  and, 
in  a  great  measure  likewise,  on  the  slowness  of  its 
descent ;  both  of  which  objects  are  materially 
promoted  by  the  lateral  Branches.  *  But,  should 
they  exceed  the  due  number,  requisite  for  those 
important  purposes,  retaining  too  much  of  the  sap 
which  they  prepare,  and  affording  too  scanty  a 
supply  to  the  stem,  they  may,  in  ordinary  cases, 
be  considered  as  robbers,  and  should  be  curtailed 
by  pruning,  within  proper  limits. 

In  this  view,  it  will  be  perceived,  that  judicious 
Pruning  is  a  work  of  far  greater  nicety  and  diflS- 
culty,  than  is  generally  believed,  and  that  it  should 
not  be  permitted,  unless  under  the  superintendence 
of  some  scientific  person.  It  is  true,  it  has  been 
shown  (and,  I  think,  satisfactorily,  by  the  ingeni- 
ous Mr  Pontey),  that  severe  pruning  must  aug- 
ment the  actual  weight  of  the  stem,  and,  as  he 
specially  argues,  the  value  of  the  tree.  But  great 
doubts  may  be  entertained,  .whether,  in  some  cases, 
this  writer,  meritorious  as  he  is,  may  not  have 
proceeded  on  an  erroneous  principle  in  his  theory ; 
and  that  his  practice  in  pruning  has  been  carried 

*  Knight  on  the  Sap  of  Trees,  Philosopb.  Trans.  1803, 18M. 
Mirbel,  Anat.  et  Phys,  Veget.  Art.  6. 
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to  a  height,  sanctioned  by  neither  science  nor  ex- 
perience.  * 

Branches,  besides  giving  to  Trees  both  beauty 
and  nourishment,  serve  to  balance  them  properly ; 
and,  by  throwing  themselves  out  on  every  side, 
aid  the  Trees  in  withstanding  the  wind,  in  which- 
ever way  it  may  blow.  Most  Trees,  if  not  prevent- 
ed by  adverse  circumstances,  have,  at  first,  a  lead- 
ing shoot,  which  tends  perpendicularly  upwards, 
and  is  invested  with  a  preeminence  over  the  other 
branches.  Having  reached  the  height,  which  the 
soil  and  situation  admit,  the  central  shoot  loses  its 
preeminence.  The  sap,  required  to  give  it  supe- 
rior vigour,  seems  then  to  fail,  and  it  gradually 
disappears  among  the  other  shoots.  Meanwhile, 
the  plastic  powers  of  the  Trees  soon  multiply  the 
branches  of  the  top,  which  gradually  obtains  a 
rounded  form,  and  becomes  what  the  nurserymen 
call  **  clump-headed."  But  this  sort  of  head,  so 
desirable  for  picturesque  purposes,  may  also  be 
procured  by  judicious  treatment,  as  will  be  seen 
in  the  sequel,  and  with  sufficient  room  for  expan- 
sion, during  the  youthful  age  of  the  Tree,  and  while 
the  central  shoot  yet  maintains  its  preeminence, 
and  the  power  of  reaching  its  greatest  height. 

It  is  pleasing  to  observe,  in  this  place,  how 
beauty  and  utility  coincide  in  the  same  object.     In 

♦  Note  III. 
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proportion  as  the  Tree  ha9  room  to  expand  on  every 
side  (agreeably  to  the  foregoing  account  of  the  ac« 
tion  and  reaction  of  the  different  parts  on  one  an- 
other), it  must  be  with  an  equal  and  corresponding 
expansion  of  the  roots.  As  the  exposure  is  en- 
creased,  we  uniformly  perceive,  that  both  branches 
and  roots  multiply.  Towards  the  quarter  most 
exposed,  the  branches  always  grow  shorter,  and 
are  more  thickly  set  with  spray ;  plainly  for  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  a  closer  cover  of  leaves  for 
the  protection  of  the  sap-vessels  from  cold,  as  they 
lie  immediately  under  the  bark.  This  is  extreme- 
ly well  illustrated,  in  the  general  developement  of 
the  position  of  Branches,  which  we  see  assume  all 
the  varieties  of  form,  from  the  reflected,  to  the  ho- 
rizontal and  the  upright.  It  is  always  observa- 
ble, however,  that  the  lowermost  Branches  are 
parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  soil  on  which  they 
grow,  even  although  its  surface  should  be  the 
sloping  side  of  a  hill ;  owing  to  the  evolution  of 
a  greater  number  of  buds  on  the  side,  that  forms 
the  obtuse  angle  with  the  surface,  in  consequence 
of  its  being  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  greater  mass 
of  air.*  But  on  the  opposite,  or  least  exposed  side, 
the  Boughs  are  always  longer  and  more  open; 
because  the  same  protection  from  the  elements  is 


*  Physiolog.  Bot  Vol.  II.  p.  256".— La  Nature  D^voilfe, 
Dial.  XIV. 
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there  much  less  requisite.  Thus,  the  most  exposed 
Tree  is»  generally  speaking,  the  most  picturesque 
and  beautiful. 

To  the  inexperienced  planter,  it  may  seem  pa- 
radoxical to  assert,  that  the  largest-headed  Tree, 
if  well  balanced,  is  the  best  calculated,  on  remo« 
val,  to  resist  the  winds.  But  the  assertion  is  ne- 
vertheless true,  if  the  foregoing  facts  be  correctly 
given : — ^Because,  as  the  roots  are  always  corre- 
lative to  the  Branches,  it  will  be  found,  that  the 
smaUest-headed  Tree  is  the  least  able  to  support 
itself,  in  an  open  situation.  It  is  to  Trees  only 
with  insignificant  heads,  and  sparingly  furnished 
with  lateral  Branches,  although  they  expose  a  much 
lesser  surface  to  the  wind,  that  props  or  supports 
are  at  all  necessary,  after  being  properly  trans- 
planted ;  and  it  matters  little,  whether  these  de- 
fects have  been  produced  by  ignorance  and  the 
axe,  or  by  undue  confinement.  From  all  which 
facts  and  observations  it  is  apparent,  that  Branch- 
es, being  organs  to  a  certain  extent  necessary  to 
the  existence  and  health  of  all  Trees,  are  indispen- 
sable, in  a  peculiar  degree,  to  such  as  are  intended 
for  removal.  If  the  roots,  in  their  capacity  of 
absorbents,  collect  and  send  up  a  supply  of  food  to 
the  plant ;  the  leaves,  which  are  a  constituent  part 
of  the  Branches,  in  their  capacity  of  exhalents, 
perform  a  function  at  least  as  important,  by  pre- 
paring and  rendering  that  food  fit  for  nutrition ; 
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while  the  Branches  act  as  the  main  channels,  in 
distributing  it  to  every  part  of  the  plant.  Other 
things,  therefore,  being  equal,  it  may  be  held  as 
an  axiom  in  practice,4hat  the  success  of  the  plant- 
er will  be  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  fulness  of 
ramification  of  top  and  sides,  which  his  subjects 
may  possess. 

It  is  further  deserving  of  remark,  that,  although 
there  is  little  more  which  we  can  do,  towards  ei- 
ther beauty  or  utility,  where  Nature  regulates  the 
process,  than  humbly  to  follow  her  footsteps,  yet 
experience  leads  us  to  believe,  that,  in  Transplant- 
ing (which,  however,  is  a  department  of  Art),  art 
may  improve  the  balance,  and,  of  course,  the  beau- 
ty of  Trees,  on  a  principle,  to  all  appearance,  con- 
trary to  Nature,  and  certainly  opposed  to  all  for- 
mer practice.  It  is  well  known  to  those  best  ac- 
quainted with  Woods,  that  most  Trees  are  un- 
equally balanced,  and  show  what  is  called  a  *^  wea- 
ther-side," usually  to  the  west  and  south-west  in 
this  island  ;  from  which  side  they  seem  to  bend, 
and  exhibit,  in  consequence,  a  very  unseemly  ap- 
pearance. The  same  thing,  also,  takes  place  in 
close  plantations,  where  they  are  mechanically  in- 
jured by  others.  Of  this  propensity  to  bend  to 
the  gale,  the  beech  and  the  larch  are  remarkable 
examples ;  and  there  is  scarcely  any  Tree,  the  sy- 
camore perhaps  excepted,  which  does  hot  exhibit 
a  weather-side  towards  the  blast,  and  towards  the 
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opposite  side  throw  out  by  far  the  longest  Branch- 
es. In  other  words,  all  Trees  growing  for  a  cer- 
tain time  in  exposed  situations,  or  even  in  close 
ones,  where  they  cannot  equally  expand,  may  be 
said  to  be  ill-balanced.  This,  in  Parks  much  ex- 
posed, is  found  a  very  serious  eye-sore ;  as,  in  such 
situations,  the  stems  describe  very  unequal  angles 
with  the  surface,  singularly  acute  on  the  one  side, 
and  as  obtuse  on  the  other.  It  is  true,  the  painter 
sometimes  makes  use  of  such  objects  in  his  land- 
scapes, as  being  consistent  with  nature : — Kent, 
the  father  of  Landscape  Gardening,  planted  dead 
trees  in  his  earlier  designs,  the  better  to  imitate 
natural  variety,  until  he  was  laughed  out  of  the 
practice,  by  his  friends,  or  his  rivals.  But  most 
planters  of  the  present  day  will  regard  it  as  safer 
and  more  judicious,  to  copy  beautiful  rather  than 
deformed  nature,  in  most  instances,  and  leave  those 
picturesque  effects,  which  disfigurement  occasion- 
ally supplies,  to  be  produced  by  accident,  rather 
than  by  intentional  labour. 

In  order  to  remedy  the  striking  deformity  in 
question,  I  have,  in  Transplanting,  imiformly  re- 
versed  the  position  of  the  Tree  in  its  new  situa- 
tion ;  by  which  means,  the  superior  tendency  to 
throw  out  Branches  being  7nade  to  act  on  the  de^ 
Jment  side^  the  equal  balance  of  the  Tree  is  gra- 
dually effected,  and  its  beauty  and  symmetry  are 
unspeakably   improved.     In   exposed   situations, 
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there  is  no  other  possible  wa}r  of  procuring  a  fiill 
and  extensive  ramification,  on  the  stormy  side : — 
For,  by  the  law  of  nature,  wherever  the  action  of 
air,  and  especially  of  cold,  is  the  greatest,  there 
the  greatest  evolution  of  buds,  as  above  stated, 
and  the  thickest  growth  of  spray,  will  necessarily 
take  place ;  but  those  growths,  for  the  reasons  al- 
ready assigned,  are  generally  short,  in  proportion 
as  they  are  numerous.  In  so  far,  then,  the  Art 
of  Transplanting  on  fixed  principles  may  be  said 
to  substitute  beauty  for  deformity,  and  fairly  to 
cure  one  of  the  most  prominent  defects,  which,  in 
a  picturesque  view.  Park  Trees,  in  loose  disposi- 
tions, are  apt  to  display,  particularly  on  our  west- 
em  coasts.  Probably  I  am  the  first  planter,  who 
ever  thought  of  turning  this  propensity  in  woody 
plants  to  any  useful  purpose.* 

In  respect  to  the  health  and  strength  of  the 
Trees,  I  have  never  found  it  to  injure  them,  or  in 
any  wise  to  impede  their  growth.  On  the  subject 
in  question,  I  may  speak  with  some  confidence, 
after  long  experience  in  the  Removal  of  Wood  of 
all  sorts,  and  in  a  situation  decidedly  exposed; 
because  the  exposure  of  nearly  the  one  half  of  the 
Park  here  is  severe  enough,  and  the  climate  of  the 
other  half  is  not  very  propitious.  On  this  account, 
the  practice  may  be  deemed  of  considerable  value 

♦  Note  IV. 
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to  the  planter,  who  will  perceive,  that  where  so 
great  a  point  is  gained,  no  visible  injury  \s  suffer- 
ed, as  is  admitted  by  all,  who  have  examined  the 
Trees  at  this  place.  That  almost  every  naturalist 
and  Georgical  writer,  antient  and  modern,  from 
Theophrastus  to  Virgil,  and  from  Virgil  down  to 
Evelyn  and  his  followers,  has  insisted  on  an  oppo- 
site practice,  as  quite  indispensable  to  the  health 
and  well-being  of  woody  plants,  is  little  to  the 
purpose.  It  is  nothing  more  than  a  reiterated  pre- 
cept, handed  down  from  one  age  to  another,  in  the 
ikce  of  the  most  unquestionable  experience  of  its 
fallacy.* 

Upon  the  whole,  in  considering  this  fairest,  and 
most  beautiful  of  vegetable  productions,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  observe  the  curious  and  complicated 
mechanism,  if  I  may  so  speak,  that  is  displayed  by 
nature,  in  nourishing  and  bringing  it  to  perfec- 
tion, and  the  intimate  connexion,  which  subsists 
between  the  most  distant  parts.  In  fact,  every 
part  of  a  Tree  is  the  condition  of  every  other  part, 
which  continually  acts  and  reacts.  The  judicious 
planter,  therefore,  will  regard  the  treatment  to  be 
given  to  none  of  these  parts  with  indifference ;  it 
being  clear,  that  the  preservation  of  all  the  parts, 
in  ojf  entire  and  perfect  a  state  as  possible^  is  a 
matter  of  first-rate  moment  to  his  Art.     He  will 

♦  Note  V. 
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of  picturesque  considerations,  begin  to  assail  it  ? 
Having  the  roots  and  top  (which  are  both  Con- 
servative organs),  curtailed  and  injured  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  the  supply,  not  less  than  the 
preparation  of  the  Sap,  is  completely  impeded. 
From  the  obvious  want  of  Leaves  sufficient  to 
elaborate  the  sap,  and  the  as  striking  want  of 
Branches  to  communicate  nourishment  to  the  stem, 
and  ultimately  to  the  roots,  the  whole  Tree,  in 
most  instances,  becomes  stunted  and  paralyzed. 
Pale  and  yellowish  tints  supply  the  place  of  a  deep 
and  healthful  verdure  of  foliage,  and  the  larger 
boughs,  as  well  as  the  light  spray,  gradually  decay 
and  drop  off.  Even  in  cases,  which  are  the  most 
eminently  successful,  and  where  the  Tree  fortu- 
nately escapes  these  mischances,  ten  years  at  least, 
as  I  conceive  it,  in  the  best  English  climates,  and 
fifteen  and  twenty  years  in  the  northern  counties, 
and  in  Scotland,  are  scarcely  sufficient  to  replace 
the  amputations  with  fresh  wood,  and  to  restore 
the  Tree  to  its  natural  health  and  strength. 

What,  we  may  ask,  have  now  become  of  its  fine 
symmetry  of  form,  its  characteristic  and  ample 
top,  "  its  happy  surface  (as  Gilpin  expresses  it), 
for  catching  great  masses  of  light?*'  What  also 
has  become  of  the  fair  promise,  which  before  re- 
moval it  held  out,  of  enduring  vigour,  and  of  sound 
and  healthy  wood  ?  All  these  are  gone,  as  Miller 
truly  states ;   all  are  utterly  annihilated,  by  the 
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rude  assaults  of  the  axe,  which  has  left  no  trace 
remaining  of  their  existence  !  The  most  promi- 
nent and  characteristic  features  of  the  species, 
which  mainly  reside  in  the  top»  have  disappeared 
also  by  the  same  process  :   For,  even  when  such 

• 

Trees  do  succeed,  and  acquire  the  formal  and 
hush-like  head,  common  to  all  that  are  removed 
after  the  Mutilating  method,  **  It  is  seldom,"  as 
Pontey  observes,  "  that  they  harmonize  with  any- 
thing about  them."*  On  comparing  them  with 
plants  raised  from  the  nursery,  or  the  seed,  we 
perceive  but  a  small  saving  of  time,  in  favour  of 
this  system  :  Yet  it  is  time  saved,  with  the  sacri- 
fice of  such  advantages,  as  to  render  it  anything 
but  desirable  to  the  planter  of  taste. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  will  suppose  the  same 
planter  to  transfer  a  Tree  of  similar  description 
and  dimensions,  to  a  situation  of  similar  exposure, 
but  according  to  the  Preservative  method.  This 
Tree,  being  a  subject  of  uncommon  beauty,  as 
above  described,  and  having  a  head  of  more  than 
.  five- and-t went V  feet  broad,  strong  roots,  of  four- 
teen and  fifteen  feet  of  a  side  (instead  of  seven), 
are  taken  up  with  it,  together  with  abundance  of 
the  minutest  fibres,  after  a  peculiar  method,  to  be 
explained  in  the  sequel.  Instead  of  lopping  and 
defacing  the  top  and  side  branches,  the  whole  are 

*  Rural  Improyer,  p.  87. 
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left  UD touched,  and  their  fine  symmetiy  is  preser^ 
ved  entire.  Transportation  of  the  Tree  to  its 
destined  site  then  follows  ;  where,  after  being  re- 
planted according  to  a  similar  method,  productive 
of  stability  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  it  is  found 
capable  of  resisting  the  wind,  on  the  simplest  prin- 
ciples, namely,  the  peculiar  length  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  roots,  and  the  balance  Qf  an  extensive 
top,  from  whatever  quarter  it  may  blow. 

During  the  first  spring,  when  the  sap  begins  to 
&OW  abimdantly  upwards,  if  no  severe  frosts  su- 
pervene, to  cut  down  the  slender  spray  of  the  top, 
not  a  branch  or  a  twig  is  found  to  decay.  The 
sap  ascends,  by  means  of  adequate  roots,  in  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  for  the  support  of  both,  and  for 
enabling  the  leaves  to  perform  their  elaborating 
functions.  The  leaves,  therefore,  though  of  a 
lesser  size,  and  sometimes  a  lighter  colour  than 
usual,  during  the  first  season,  universally  clothe 
evertf  part.  After  the  first,  or,  at  all  events,  af- 
ter the  second  year,  under  common  circumstances, 
the  deep  hue  of  health,  and  the  fulness  of  leaf, 
which  the  tree  formerly  displayed,  again  return  ; 
and,  while  its  foliage  glitters  in  the  sun-shine,  or 
floats  on  the  breeze,  no  eye  can  distinguish,  whe- 
ther it  has  been  two  years,  or  forty,  in  its  new 
situation.  Picturesque  effect  or  shelter,  as  the 
planter's  object  chances  to  be,  is,  in  this  way,  ob^ 
tainedfrmi  the  first:   But  no  planter  of  experi- 
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ence  will  expect  shoots  of  much  consequence  to 
appear,  till  the  Tree  be  established  in  the  ground. 
This,  of  course,  requires  four  or  five  years,  at  least 
in  the  climate  of  Scotland ;  after  which,  it  usually 
shoots  forth  with  vigour ;  and,  the  loHger  it  stands^ 
it  will  shoot  With  the  greater  vigour ^  as  the  expe- 
rience of  more  than  thirty  years  has  incontestably 
proved.  By  this  statement,  then,  it  appears,  that 
the  Preservative  system  has,  in  this  country,  the 
power  of  saving,  and,  in  some  sort,  of  anticipating 
Party  years  of  the  life  of  man ;  a  large  portion, 
in  any  view,  of  that  uncertain  possession :  And 
thus,  by  following  such  a  system,  the  immediate 
and  full  effect  of  Wood  is  at  once  procured,  at  ai 
moderate  expense,  as  shall  be  made  apparent  in 
the  sequel. 

In  this  view  of  the  two  methods,  I  am  not  con- 
scious to  myself  of  having  exaggerated  the  evils, 
or  concealed  any  of  the  advantages,  attendant  on 
the  Mutilating  system ;  at  least,  if  the  opinions  of 
Miller,  Marshall,  Pontey,  and  other  skilful  plant- 
ers and  phytologists  be  well  founded.  Should  any 
of  my  readers  conceive,  that  I  have  too  highly  co- 
loured the  delineation  of  the  Preservative,  let  them 
do  me  the  honour  to  visit  this  place,  and  judge  for 
themselves.  Which  of  the  two  methods  is  deser- 
ving of  the  preference,  I  leave  to  the  decision  of 
the  impartial.  But  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  add, 
that,  as  I  write  chiefly  for  the  practical,  not  for  the 
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speculative  improver,  probably  those  planters  will 
be  found  to  judge  most  candidly,  in  this  competi- 
tion between  the  systems,  who  have  themselves 
tried  the  practice  of  the  art. 

Thus,  I  have  endeavoured,  in  the  course  of  the 
foregoing  Observations,  to  develope  and  illustrate, 
at  some  length,  a  simple  Principle,  for  the  im- 
provement of  this  art ;  too  simple,  perhaps,,  to  de- 
serve the  name  of  science,  or  to  attract  the  notice 
which  it  deserves.  The  lessons  it  has  suggested, 
and  the  conclusions  to  which  it  has  led,  are  found- 
ed on  long  experience,  and  a  careful  induction  of 
facts  and  experiments  ;  the  only  safe  and  true 
method  of  philosophizing  on  any  subject.  From 
what  has  been  said,  the  inexperienced  planter  will 
see,  of  how  much  importance  it  is  for  him,  in  this 
as  in  other  things  to  distrust  established  dogmas, 
to  adopt  some  phytological  enquiry  as  the  ground- 
work of  his  practice,  and  to  think  for  himself. 
Yet  there  are  those  who  may  imagine,  that,  in  a 
treatise  professing  to  be  Practical^  I  have  dwelt 
unnecessarily  long  on  the  exposition  oi  Principles. 
But  they  may  rest  assured,  that  no  method  could 
have  been  devised  more  certain,  than  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  them,  to  shorten  the  road  to 
knowledge.  Without  this,  the  utmost  diligence 
of  the  planter  is  being  at  sea  without  a  compass. 
Accurate  practice,  and  manual  dexterity  are  soon 
acquired,  and  can  succeed  only  when  made  sub- 
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servient  to  principles,  and  to  a  careful  study  of 
those  beautiful,  but  simple  methods,  which  Na- 
ture pursues,  in  perfecting  her  works. 
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SECT.  V. 

FURTHER  DEVELOPEMENT  OF  THE  NEW  THEORY. 

SELECTION  OF  SUBJECTS. 

If  it  be  true»  as  has  been  observed  by  a  judi- 
cious writer,  ♦  that  the  Removal  of  Large  Trees 
*'  forms  the  most  diflScult  part  of  Planting,"  it  is 
certainly  not  less  true,  that  the  Selection  of  Sub- 
jects forms  the  most  difficult  part  of  Transplant- 
ing. To  transplant,  however,  at  all,  we  must 
have  subjects.  At  a  place  of  any  extent,  these 
are  never  wanting ;  although  they  must  abound 
or  be  deficient,  according  to  the  diligence  of  cul- 
ture, especially  in  respect  to  thinning,  with  which 
the  woods  and  plantations  have  been  treated.  Yet 
it  must  not  be  imagined,  that,  at  places  of  small  ex- 
tent, subjects  are  not  likewise  to  be  found.  At  such, 
the  current  of  the  prevailing  winds  is  always  less 
broken,  and  the  climate  less  improved,  than  imder 
the  shelter  of  broad  and  extensive  masses  of  wood. 
Other  things,  therefore,  being  equal,  there  will 

*  Manhall. 
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probably  be  more  and  better  subjects  at  small,  or 
middle-sized  places,  than  at  great,  that  is,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the  masses,  from  which  they 
are  taken.  But  at  both,  nevertheless,  they  may 
often  be  invisible. to  the  eyes  of  the  owners. 

Woods  are  planted  for  two  main  purposes,  uti- 
lity and  ornament,  with  both  of  which  shelter  is 
obviously  combined.  In  woods  planted  for  utili- 
ty, the  greatest  elongation  of  the  stems  of  Trees 
is  required ;  and  close-planting,  pruning,  and 
other  means  are  employed,  to  obtain  what  is  con- 
sidered as  the  greatest  possible  ^  weight  of  wood." 
In  plantations,  raised  for  beauty  or  shelter,  such  as 
in  Parks  and  pleasure-grounds,  the  planter's  ob- 
ject is,  to  prevent  an  undue  elongation  of  the 
stems,  and  to  promote  an  expansion  of  the  tops  of 
Trees,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  develope  themselves, 
in  their  just  and  natural  proportions.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  observe,  that  it  is  from  woods  or  plan- 
tations of  the  last  mentioned  description,  that  the 
Selection  of  Subjects  is,  for  the  most  part,  to  be 
made.  If  made  judiciously,  it  will  furnish,  with- 
out doubt,  the  best  practical  illustraticm  of  the 
Theory  attempted  to  be  estaUished,  in  the  two 
forgoing  Sections* 

Before  proceeding  to  deliver  any  specific  rules 
on  this  important  topic,  perhaps  the  best  way  will 
be,  to  attempt  an  indirect  road  to  our  purpose, 
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by  enumerating  the  several  erroneous  ttiotives  of 
choice,  which  have  generally  iniiuenced  planters, 
and  by  then  endeavouring  shortly  to  account,  from 
the  laws  of  nature,  for  the  ill  success  that  has  at- 
tended such  selection. 

The  most  general  ways,  in  which  injudicious 
removals  are  made,  appear  to  be  of  three  different 
kinds  ;  First,  by  a  want  of  adaptation  of  Trees  to 
the  particular  soils,  in  which  they  are  calculated 
to  thrive  ;  Secondly,  by  the  thinning  of  Close 
woods  and  plantations,  for  the  supply  of  Sub- 
jects ;  and  Thirdly,  by  the  setting  out  of  plants, 
at  too  early  an  age,  into  the  open  field. 

First ;  as  to  the  adaptation  of  Trees  to  their 
proper  soils.  All  plants,  woody  or  herbaceous, 
seem  to  be  fitted,  by  nature,  to  grow  best  in  par- 
ticular soils  and  subsoils,  in  which  they  thrive 
more  luxuriantly  than  in  others.  This  is  a  fact, 
which  is,  or  should  be  familiar  to  all  planters.  In 
other  departments,  such  as  husbandry,  it  is  uni- 
versally understood.  No  farmer  of  intelligence 
ever  errs,  in  adapting  his  crops  to  the  soils  most 
proper  for  them,  or  puts  his  wheat  or  his  beans, 
where  his  barley  or  turnip  should  be  put,  or  vice 
versa.  Not  so,  however,  the  planter  :  For,  nine 
times  in  ten,  he  pays  no  regard  to  adaptation,  but 
puts  the  same  Trees  indiscriminately  on  every 
soil.    Even  late  practical  writers  of  name  and  au- 
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thority  advocate  the  practice,  and  recommend, 
that  mixed  plantations  of  all  Trees  should  univer- 
sally be  made,  with  the  design,  as  they  allege,  of 
producing  "  a  greater  weight  of  wood,"  than  by 
any  other  method.  This  is  a  system,  which,  to 
say  the  least,  sets  little  value  on  experience.  In 
fact,  it  equalizes  all  plants,  and  all  soils  at  once, 
and  renders  all  judgment  in  treating  them  super- 
fluous. 

But,  however  such  a  method  may  succeed,  in 
producing  mixed  eflects  in  plantations,  it  cannot  be 
admitted  for  wood  in  the  lawn  or  park,  in  which 
the  prominent  effects  are  to  result  from  small 
groups  or  individual  Trees,  and  where,  on  that 
account,  every  single  failure  tells,  and  appears 
conspicuous.  No  man,  who  knows  anything  of 
wood,  will  put  down  the  Sycamore,  the  Lime,  or 
the  Wild  Cherry,  for  example,  on  a  clayey  soil ; 
neither  will  he  put  the  Oak  or  the  Elm  on  light 
sand  or  gravel,  but,  on  the  contrary,  on  the  deep- 
est and  loamiest  land  he  can-  find,  and,  for  the  for- 
mer, even  with  a  clay-bottom  :  For,  although  the 
oak,  in  particular,  is  the  most  accommodating  of 
all  Trees,  it  is  only  on  land  of  this  sort  that  it 
will  really  thrive,  and  grow  to  timber.  But,  to 
the  skilful  planter,  the  subsoil  is  often  regarded  as 
of  more  moment  than  the  mere  texture  of  the  sur- 
face, as  the  degrees  of  moisture,  most  suitable  to 
woody  plants,  form,  perhaps,  the  most  prominent 
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features  in  their  characteristic  differences.  It  is^ 
therefore,  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  planter 
carefully  to  study  these  distinctions.  In  certain 
situations,  where  he  might  be  anxious  for  the 
grand  effect  of  the  Oak  or  the  Chesnut,  it  will 
often  be  prudent  for  him  to  be  content  with  the 
inferior  forms  of  the  Lime  or  the  Beech.  It  is  a 
£EU!t|  of  which  eveiy  man  conversant  with  wood  is 
not  fully  aware,  namely,  that  those  Trees  will  al- 
ways look  the  handsomest  that  thrive  the  best, 
and  that  no  peculiarity  of  ramification,  nor  delicacy 
of  foliage  can  ever  compensate  for  a  deficiency  of 
luxuriance  and  full  health.  The  errors  which  are 
committed,  for  want  of  this  sort  of  adaptation  in 
transplanted  wood,  are  scarcely  credible,  unless  by 
those,  who  have  closely  attendied  to  the  subject. 
A  striking  example  has  been  brought  forward  in 
Note  L,  Section  First  A  number  of  others,  that 
have  come  under  my  observation,  might  be  added, 
were  it  necessary ;  as  a  great  proportion  of  the 
failures,  which  take  place  in  Transplanting,  are 
distinctly  referable  to  this  fruitful  source. 

The  Second  cause  of  ill  success,  to  which  I  shall 
advert,  is  the  thinning  of  dose  woods  and  pkmta-^ 
tions,  for  the  supply  of  Subjects  for  removal.  Peiw 
haps  there  is  no  planter,  who,  in  the  beginning, 
has  not  fallen  into  this  mistake,  before  he  has  had 
sufficient  time  to  attend  to  the  effects  of  heat  and 
cold  on  the  growth  of  wood.    Allured  by  the  &ie 
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forms  of  Trees  so  trained,  by  the  talness  of  their 
stems,  the  beauty  of  their  bark,  and  their  general 
appearance  of  health  and  strength,  we  naturally 
form  the  wish  to  transfer  them  to  the  lawn  or 
open  park :  But  we  should  reflect,  that,  how  much 
soever  they  may  please  the  eye,  there  are  no  pro- . 
perties  so  unfit  as  these  for  this  degree  of  exposure, 
as  they  are  generated  solely  by  warmth  and  shelter* 
As  well  might  we  bring  the  native  pf  the  burning 
plains  of  Asia  or  Africa,  and,  in  the  light  attire  of 
those  tropical  climates,  expect  him  to  endure  a 
British  winter.  Either  the  facts  respecting  ex- 
posed and  sheltered  wood,  as  above  stated,  are  in- 
correct and  unfounded,  or  nature  must  be  supposed 
to  act  in  contradiction  to  herself,  if  she  sanctioned 
the  success  of  such  incongruities.  Yet,  ninety- 
nine  times  in  a  hundred,  the  reputation  of  an  art, 
which,  if  rightly  understood,  would  be  useful  to 
many,  is  fairly  sacrificed  to  this  erroneous  practice. 
Nor  are  these  the  errors  of  youth  or  inexperience. 
Two  of  our  best-informed  writers,  Boutcher  and 
Marshal],  as  we  have  already  seen,  regard  the  art 
as  mainly  applicable  to  **  the  thinning  of  Nurseries 
or  Plantations,"  and  recommend  it  accordingly,  for 
that  purpose. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  long  on  so  unhappy 
a  system  of  Selection.  The  Trees  being  transferred 
to  a  dimate,  colder  by  several  degrees  than  that 
in  which  they  were  trained,  and  with  the  peculiar 
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conditions  and  properties  adapted  to  the  latter,  in- 
ternally decline.  The  usual  lightening  or  muti- 
lating of  the  tops,  affords  no  alleviation  or  remedy 
from  without  In  such  a  situation,  the  mechani- 
cal effect  of  wind  would  be  sufficient  of  itself, 
without  any  other  cause,  to  insure  their  miscar- 
riage. Yet,  as  they  carry  leaf,  and  show  no  im- 
mediate symptoms  of  decay  in  the  outset,  their 
ultimate,  though  certain  failure  is  not  contempla- 
ted by  the  sanguine  planter.  With  roots  inade- 
quate either  to  fix  them  in  the  earth,  or  to  furnish 
the  supply  of  sap,  which  their  new  circumstances 
demand,  they  are  incapable  of  extending  them- 
selves, either  above  or  imderground.  The  leaves, 
from  the  deprivation  of  shelter,  cannot  duly  ela- 
borate the  sap  ;  and  the  Proper  juice,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  chilled  in  its  descent,  from  the  want  of 
leaves,  and  branches,  and  bark,  sufficient  to  pro- 
tect the  sap-vessels.  Meanwhile,  the  Trees  are 
vexed  by  the  winds,  from  every  quarter.  They 
want  side-boughs  to  nourish  and  balance  them 
properly.  Gradually,  they  become  stunted  and 
hide-boimd.  The  few  branches  they  have  decay 
and  drop  off ;  and  at  last  they  are  rooted  out,  as 
a  proof  of  the  hopelessness  of  the  art,  and  the  in- 
utility of  all  attempts  to  cultivate  it !  A  few 
plants,  perhaps,  taken  from  the  outskirts  of  the 
wood,  and  better  furnished  with  the  Protecting 
Properties,  struggle  on  for  ten  or  fifteen  years. 
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until  they  acquire  these  properties  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent ;  and,  beginning  then  only  to  thrive,  after  half  a 
life-time  of  expectation,  they  show,  beyond  contro- 
versy, to  the  planter  and  his  friends,  how  much 
more  speedily  Trees  might  have  been  got  up  to  an 
equal  size,  from  the  nursery,  or  the  seed-bed !  It  is, 
however,  perfectly  obvious,  that  nothing  less  than 
a  miracle,  that  is,  a  counteraction  of  the  course  of 
nature  for  a  special  purpose,  could  have  effected 
any  other  results. 

The  Third  and  last  cause  of  miscarriage,  re- 
maining to  be  noticed,  is  the  setting  out  of  plants 
of  too  early  an  age  into  the  open  field.  This  error 
is  not  less  frequent  than  the  others,  and  is  usually 
committed  by  those,  who  condemn  the  practice  of 
large  Removals,  or  who  are  of  opinion,  that  Large 
Trees  and  Small  possess  similar  properties,  and 
are  therefore  to  be  managed  on  like  principles. 
All  thriving  Wood,  they  say,  whether  in  masses, 
or  open  groups,  must  be  got  up  by  means  of  small 
plants.  Nature,  according  to  these  planters,  to  a 
certainty  produces  wood  of  every  sort,  within  a 
given  time  ;  and  experience  demonstrates,  that,  if 
we  wait  that  time,  we  cannot  miss  the  produce. 
It  is  through  haste  and  impatience  to  anticipate 
the  period,  that  we  incur  disappointment.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact,  as  they  further  allege,  that,  in 
the  course  of  forty  or  fifty  years.  Trees  of  consi- 
derable magnitude  may  be  raised,  on  almost  any 
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land  in  Britain,  that  is  tderablj  cultivated ; 
hence  it  must  follow,  that  a  nobleman's  or  gentle- 
man's park,  which,  in  general,  is  superiorily  cul- 
tivated, will,  in  all  likelihood,  raise  them  in  a  less 
time. 

On  such  undeniable  data,  these  operators  often 
proceed  to  fill  a  whole  park  with  plants,  taken 
from  the  nursery-ground,  of  three,  four,  and  some- 
times six  feet  high.  Oreat  care  is  bestowed  in 
planting  out  the  Trees,  and  still  greater  expense 
in  securing  them  from  sheep  and  cattle.  Palings, 
hurdles,  cordage,  according  to  the  taste  and  con- 
sequence of  the  owners,  are  all  employed  for  that 
necessary  end;  and  these  ponderous  and  unsightly 
erections,  when  abundantly  scattered  over  an  ejjc- 
tensive  and  open  surface,  serve  to  fill  the  eye,  and 
afford  a  pleasing  anticipation  of  what  these  strip- 
ling plants  are  expected  to  do,  at  a  future  day. 
As  to  the  expense  of  such  barricadoes  (which  will 
always  last  for  five  or  six  years),  they  hold  it  as 
insignificant,  when  compared  with  the  formidable 
cost  of  removing  Large  Trees  ;  as  that  cannot  be 
accomplished,  without  heavy  charges  for  men  and 
machinery,  not  to  mention  the  contingency  of  a 
fortuitous  art ;  whereas,  with  young  and  healthy 
plants,  as  they  believe,  you  have  only  to  wait  for 
a  few  years  with  patience,  when  success,  as  in 
other  things,  must  be  the  reward  of  industry. 

I  once  knew  a  gentleman,  not  destitute  of  ta- 
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lenits,  or  intelligence  in  rural  affairs,  who,  in  this 
way,  bad  planted  about  two-thirds  of  his  place, 
which  was  of  some  extent,  though,  for  the  most 
part,  exposed  to  the  west  and  south-west.  When 
I  saw  it,  this  arboricultural  experiment  had  gone 
on  for  about  five-and-thirty  years,  and  even  the 
owner  had,  by  that  time,  begun  to  despair  of  its 
success.  A  very  few  of  the  plants,  meeting  with 
a  deep  soil,  and  with  sites  singularly  sheltered, 
had  got  up  to  about  twenty  feet  high.  The  ge-^ 
nerality,  and  especially  in  trying  exposul-es,  had 
grown  to  large  bushes.  What  was  once  their 
leading  shoot,  had  lost  its  pre-eminence  over  the 
side-branches,  plainly  indicating,  that  no  further 
elongation  of  the  stem  was  to  be  expected.  More- 
over, they  had  begun,  like  old  Trees,  to  be  clump- 
headed,  and  to  assimie  the  appearance  of  prema- 
ture old  age.  As  to  the  expense  of  the  hurdles 
and  pales,  five  or  six  times  renewed,  together  with 
the  loss  of  the  ground  which  they  occupied,  it 
amounted,  according  to  the  candid  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  owner  himself,  to  far  more  than  the 
cost  of  removing  proper  suJyects  in  the  beginning ! 
The  consequence  was,  that  he  was  persuaded  to 
re-plant  nearly  the  whole  of  his  park  on  better 
principles,  and  with  Trees  of  from  five-and-twenty 
to  thirty  feet  high  ;  and  he  lived  to  see  them  vi- 
gorous plants,  productive  of  picturesque  effect  in 
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no  small  degree,  with  the  promise  of  becoming 
timber  for  the  succeeding  generation.  What  he 
most  regretted  was,  not  so  much  the  pecuniary 
loss,  which  he  had  actually  sustained,  as  the  loss 
of  nearly  a  lifetime,  in  vexation  and  disappoint- 
ment 

To,  the  vegetable  physiologist  (if  any  such  should 
be  among  my  readers),  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to 
detail  the  radical  and  efficient  causes  of  this  species 
of  failure.  Every  organic  creation,  whether  ani- 
mal or  vegetable,  requires,  during  infancy,  the  aid 
of  considerable  heat,  to  enable  it  to  develope  its 
powers,  and  to  expand  freely.  The  tenderness, 
and,  indeed,  utter  helplessness  of  man  and  other 
animals,  at  this  e£u*ly  stage  of  their  existence,  press 
more  forcibly  upon  our  notice,  than  the  casQ  of  the 
vegetable  tribe,  under  similar  circumstances  ;  yet 
both  are  governed  by  the  same  natural  laws,  and 
display,  in  their  developement,  a  striking  analogy. 
The  planter  who,  without  due  consideration,  sets 
out  a  tender  plant  into  the  open  field,  would  not 
rashly  so  expose  a  young  dog  or  a  horse,  until,  by 
a  proper  degree  of  warmth  and  care,  its  constitu- 
tion were  confirmed,  and  it  had  acquired  strength 
to  resist  cold,  and  other  ills  and  accidents.  A  cer- 
tain portion  of  heat,  that  is,  of  shelter,  is,  in  the 
very  same  way,  indispensable  to  Trees  during  in- 
fancy, in  order  that  they  may  grow  with  freedom. 
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so  that,  when  their  organs  are  matared,  and  their 
strength  is  established,  they  may  urithstaud  the  de* 
ments  in  open  exposures.  Hence,  to  set  them  out 
prematurely  is,  to  a  certainty,  to  paralyse  their 
energies,  and  check  the  devdopement  of  tbeir 
parts. 

The  intelligent  reader,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  be 
{leased  to  find,  how  dear  and  fiill  an  illustration 
of  this  doctrine  was  afforded,  by  the  dose  planta- 
tions of  the  gentleman  just  now  mentioned.  It 
so  happened,  that*  when  he  planted  the  open  wad 
exposed  parts  of  his  park,  with  small  Trees  from 
the  nursery-ground,  as  already  stated,  he,  at  the 
same  time,  and  with  a  part  of  the  same  plants^ 
executed  a  eonsiderable  stretch  of  the  adjoining 
plantations.  When  I  examined  the  latter,  the 
Trees  were,  for  the  most  part,  about  thirty,  and 
five-and-thirty  feet  high,  and  in  a  state  of  the  most 
perfect  health.  They  had  been  drawn  up  and 
protected,  in  the  warm  and  kindly  atmosphere^ 
generated  by  dose  woods.  Hie  outside  lowa 
had  acquired,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  Protecting 
Properties,  and  were  nearly  fit  for  removal ;  and 
the  whole  exhibited  a  striking  contrast  to  the  di« 
mmutive  and  stunted  plants  in  the  adjoining  park, 
many  of  which,  instead  of  five-and-thirty  feet,  had 
not  grown  above  as  many  inches,  from  the  time 
they  were  set  out ! 

It  is  indubitable,  that  one  and  all  of  these  radi- 
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cal  errors  in  practice,  into  which  planters  fall,  ori- 
ginate mainly  in  a  want  of  science  to  regulate  it, 
and  of  a  competent  knowledge  of  Vegetable  Phy- 
siology, and  the  properties  of  woody  plants.  No- 
thing, as  has  been  already  observed  in  Sect  I., 
but  an  Institution  for  the  encouragement  of  Arbo- 
riculture exclusively f  will  supply  this  desideratum 
in  the  education  and  intelligence  of  the  country, 
and  place  the  art  on  that  footing  of  respectability, 
to  which  no  one  will  deny  it  is  entitled  by  its  im-p 
portance. 

In  what,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  does  a  proper 
Selection  of  Subjects  consist  ? — ^A  proper  Selection 
of  Subjects  consists,  as  I  conceive  it  (exclusively 
of  picturesque  considerations),  in  two  things  espe- 
cially :  First,  in  a  judicious  adaptation  of  Trees  to 
their  proper  soils  ;  and  Secondly,  in  taking  care, 
that  the  Trees  so  adapted  possess  as  great  a  share 
of  the  Protecting  or  Non-protecting  Properties, 
as  is  fairly  required  by  the  situation  of  exposure, 
or  of  shelter,  in  which  the  Trees  are  to  be  placed. 
Of  these  two  points  the  former  has  already  been 
sufficiently  illustrated,  in  the  course  of  the  fore- 
going discussion  on  the  want  of  adaptation.  A3 
to  the  latter,  it  may  be  observed,  that  much  Will 
depend,  in  applying  it  to  practice,  on  the  parti* 
cular  objects  of  Selection,  which  the  planter  may 
have  in  view. 

If  his  object  be  single  or  detached  Trees,  and 
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such  as  are  intended  to  be  set  out  in  trying  expo* 
sures,  the  acquisition  of  the  Protecting  Properties, 
must  be  the  chief  end  and  aim  of  his  Selection ; 
and  the  Trees  must  have  made  the  acquisition  in 
sites,  as  much  exposed  at  least  as  those,  to  which 
they  are  to  be  removed.  He  may  rest  assured,  in 
this  case,  that  his  success  or  miscarriage  will  be  in 
the  precise  ratio,  in  which  his  subjects  may  have 
pbtained  these  indispensable  prerequisites.  If  fui-i 
ly  obtained,  their  progress  will  be  visible  from  the 
beginning :  but  if  imperfectly,  their  progress  will 
be  retarded,  until  the  deficiency  be  made  up.*  On 
the  other  hand,  if  his  object  be  to  raise  close  massed 
of  wood  (for  hiding,  for  example,  some  prominent 
defect,  or  attaining  some  general  ornamental  pur- 
pose), of  which  masses  the  materials  are  to  consist 
of  grove-wood  and  copse  intermixed,  it  is  evident, 
that,  excepting,  perhaps,  for  the  outside  rows,  the 
Protecting  Properties  would  be  ^altogether  thrown 
away  on  such  designs.  If  what  has  been  said 
above  be  well  founded.  Trees  possessing  those  pro- 
perties would,  in  this  situation,  soon  have  them 
exchanged  for  the  Non-protecting,  by  the  heat  and  « 
shelter,  which  a  close  mass  of  wood  must  always 
create.  Even  were  not  that  to  happen,  the  need- 
less extension  of  both  their  branches  and  roots 
would  prove  extremely  injurious  to  a  plantation, 
where  underwood  predominated.    In  these  cir« 

.  *  Note  I. 
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cnmBtandes^  an'  dper Ator  of  jndgineift  would  sdect 
siieh  subjects  for  ids  woik,  as  posseeired  the  Non-^ 
protecting  Properties  exclusively,  and  were  £ar 
nore  suitable  to  the  designs  in  question. 

These,  however,  maj  be  considered  as  extreme 
cases,  while  ordinary  practice  lies  in  a  medium 
between  the  two.    Thus,  in  parks  or  places  of  any 
extent,  the  climate  and  soil  are  usually  as  various, 
as  the  proportions  of  the  Protecting  Properties^ 
which  are  bestowed  on  different  Tree&    The  Tree, 
which  would  succeed  in  the  sheltered  valley,  would 
have  little  chance  on  the  exposed  eminence ;  and  to 
transfer  a  subject,  well  adapted  to  the  latter,  to  the 
former  site,  would  be  to  misapply  qualities,  which 
4ure  so  extremely  valuable,  as  well  as  to  abridge  the 
range  of  ihe  planter's  operations.    As  the  Protect- 
ing Properties,  therefore,  must,  ci  course,  be  more 
rare  about  all  places,  than  the  Non-protecting,  one 
of  the  most  difficult  tasks,  which  the  planter  has  to 
perform,  is  judiciously  to  husband  the  application 
of  the  former.     He  should  always  bear  in  mind, 
that,  if  he  put  down  but  one  Tree  in  any  given 
spot,  in  that  Tree  the  Protecting  Properties  diould 
exist  in  a  greater  degree,  than  if  he  put  down  ten 
Trees,  and  still  more  than  if  twenty  were  put  down. 
JBSven  by  means  of  the  loosest  dispositions,  and  the 
m^st  scattered  groups  of  wood onan  op^  surftioe, 
ihe  &roe  of  :the .wind  is  sensibly  Inrokeurand  hia* 
dered  from  exerting  its  entire  violence  on  any  indi- 
vidual Tree.    In  creating  Beal  landscape,  climate 
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is  not  always  to  be  regarded  absolutely,  bot  reia- 
lively.  Ateolute  elevatioo  may  be  eonsiderabley 
butt  r^lativeniildness  in  the  climate  of  a  place  may 
be  as  great,  from  the  number  and  riebness  of  ita 
woody  accompaniments.  Hence,  pov^y  of  clo-r 
thing  on  the  surface  of  a  park,  if  we  can  commanci 
the  subjects,  should  always  be  avoided,  for  that  Ja 
as  inconsistent  with  the  richness  of  the  picture,  as 
with  the  health  and  success  of  the  Trees,  of  which 
it  is  composed. 

Having  said  so  much  of  Trees,  it  may  be  pro* 
per,  in  this  place,  to  add  a  few  observations  oa  Uie 
Selection  of  Subjects  for  Underwood.  Clopse  or 
Underwood  for  Removal  is  of  two  kinds:  The 
one  is  that  intended  to  mass  up  with  grove-wooc^ 
and  to  form  dose  and  mixed  plantatjlons :  The 
other  is  what  is  meant  as  subjects  for  Bush-plant- 
ing in  the  park.  Of  the  properties,  which  the  for- 
mer sort  should  possess,  little  needs  be  said,  as  It 
is  evident,  that  they  may  be  all  quite  properly  of 
the  Non-protecting  description,  and  that  aiiy  other 
sort  of  plants  would  be  thrown  away  upon  it 
Of  the  latter  kind  it  is  equally  plain,  that  it  muat 
have  properties  suited  to  exposures,  although  not 
in  the  same  degree  as  Trees ;  because  Trees^  on 
account  of  their  height,  and  other  circumstances, 
,can  less  eiffiily  withstand  the  elements. 

It  is  extremely  difficult,  and,  in  a  park  where 
Deer,  Black  Cattle,  or  Uov^sss  are  h^U  probably 
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impossible  to  succeed  in  Bush-planting,  whatever 
may  be  thought,  hy  those  who  have  never  made 
ihe  experiment^  on  the  perusal  of  Mr  Pontey's  late 
Useful  work.*  Even  with  Sheep  as  the  only  stock, 
the  numerous  small  and  dotted  clumps,  of  only  a 
few  yards  square,  and  fenced  with  wire,  such  as 
he  recommends,  must  be  ten  times  more  offensive 
to  the  fastidiousness  of  modem  taste,  than  the  un- 
fortunate Clumps  of  Brown,  which  were  gigantic 
in  comparison,  if  the  latter  now,  in  spite  of  the 
just  edict  of  Messrs  Price  and  Knight,  were  once 
more  to  lift  up  their  heads.  But  with  middle-sized 
plants  and  a  Machine  of  a  small  size  (as  shall  be 
described  in  the  sequel),  the  entire  effect  of  Bush- 
planting  may  be  obtained  at  (mce,  and,  I  am  cer- 
tain, at  a  fourth  part  of  the  expense  and  trouble  of 
Mr  Pontey's  minute  and  dotted  clumps. 

To  select  subjects  for  this  purpose  will  be  a 
matter  of  little  difficulty,  if  the  rules  already  ex- 
plained be  sufficiently  apprehended  ;  and  they 
must,  of  course,  have  the  principal  Protecting 
Properties,  in  as  far  as  the  degree  of  exposure 
may  require,  especially  numerous  Roots.  As 
Bushes  also,  these  plants  must  obviously  be  low, 
from  four  to  eight  feet  high,  with  broad  tops, 
'headed  down,  if  necessary,  and  branches  as  near 
the  ground,  as  the  sheep  will  permit  them  to  grow, 

.  *  Rural  Improyer,  pp.  149,  253,  et  se^ 
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that  is,  within  about  three  feet  and  a  half :  For  on 
this  last  mentioned  circumstance  their  effect  main- 
ly depends.  They  must,  moreover,  have  only  one 
stem,  or  as  few  as  possible,  for  the  open  ground, 
in  order  to  admit  of  their  being  fenced  with  faci- 
lity, and  at  a  small  expense.  In  this  way,  many 
have  been  planted  here,  which  are  desirable  as  ac- 
companiments to  water ;  likewise,  in  relieving  the 
effect  of  the  taller  Trees  throughout  the  park ; 
and  occasionally  in  breaking  a  hard  outline,  which 
should  always  be  fringed  with  both  Trees  and 
Bushes. 

Before  taking  leave  of  so  important  a  dis- 
cussion, as  the  Selection  of  Subjects,  it  may  be 
asked,  what,  in  point  of  size,  are  to  be  regard- 
ed as  the  best,  subjects  for  removal,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principle  above  enunciated?  To 
this  it  may  be  replied,  that,  if  ordinary  judg- 
ment be  exercised,  and  flagrant  errors  avoided, 
preference  will  greatly  depend  on  the  choice  and 
circumstances  of  the  planter.  Size  offers,  to  suc- 
cessful Removal,  no  actual  impediment,  further 
than  encreased  expenditure.  The  same  princi- 
ples apply  to  the  largest  Trees,  just  as  well  as  to 
the  least.  But  it  is  material  to  notice  that  size 
implies*  greater  labour  and  contingency,  and,  by 
consequence,  more  powerful  machinery ;  and  both 
rise  in  a  ratio  far  more  accelerated,  than  might  at 
first  sight  be  conceived  to  correspond  with  the  in- 
creased dimensions  of  the  Trees.     My  own  ope- 
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rations  as  to  size  having  been  of  a  limited  sort 
Xthe  subjects  seldiHn  exceeding  thirty-five  or  thir« 
ty-six  feet  higb»  and  in  the  stem^  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter),  I  do  not  presume  to 
prescribe  to  what  height  others  should  go,  because 
it  is  altogether  arbitrary  :  But  I  may  with  omfi* 
dence  recommend  below  what  height  they  should 
never  descend.  No  subject,  in  my  judgment^ 
should  be  selected  for  removal,  of  which  the  girth 
of  stem  is  less  than  from  eighteen  inches  to  two 
feet.  Off  in  other  wcnrds,  whose  diameter  does  not 
extend  to  six  or  eight  inches  at  the  least,  reckon- 
ing  at  a  foot  from  the  ground ;  the  height  of  the 
Tree  being  supposed  frcHU  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet* 
Any  subject,  possessing  a  lesser  magnitude,  and 
lesser  propc^ional  stoutness  than  this,  I  consider 
as  unfit  for  judicious  removal,  in  exposed  situa- 
tions, and  destitute  of  (Hooper  stamina  to  resist  the 
elements^  To  this  injunction  I  may  add,  that  in 
the  above,  as  in  every  case,  we  should  labour  to 
acquire,  by  observation  and  study,  a  knowledge  of 
that  nice  and  adequate  adaptation  to  circiunstanoes 
of  the  Proteeting  Properties,  which  Nature  dia- 
plays  in  her  more  or  less  open  dispositions  q£ 
wood,  and  learn  to  follow  her  provident  example. 
All  that  the  best  preceptive  efibrts  can  do,  is  to 
point  out  and  illustrate  the  principle  in  its  gene- 
ral bearings :  It  is  judgment  and  experience  osiXf 
that  can  give  the  practice. 
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SECT.  VI. 

PREPARATION  OF  THE  SOIL,  FOR  OPEN  DISPOSI- 
TIONS OF  TREES,  AND  CLOSE  PLANTATIONS 

Having  snfficientlf  iUostrated  the  NewThecny, 
suggested  for  Traiisplantation»  the  first  branch  of 
practice,  that  claims  attentioDy  is  the  PreparatioB 
of  the  Soil. 

The  sabstances  which  constitute  Soils;  as  Sir  H. 
Davy  states,  are  certain  compounds  of  the  earths^ 
silica,  lime,  alumina,  magnesia,  and  of  oxides  of 
iron  and  manganesnm ;  also  animal  and  vegetable 
matters  in  a  decomposing  state ;  and  saline,  add, 
or  alkaline  combinations.*  Soils  afford  to  plants 
a  fixed  abode,  and  the  medium  only  of  their  noa«> 
rishment  Earths,  exclusively  ol  organized  mat^ 
ter  and  water,  as  the  best  jdiytologists  admit,  are 
of  no  other  use  to  woody  plants,  than  to  fix  them 
in  the  ground,  and  support  them :  They  act  mere- 
ly as  mechanical,  or  as  chemical  agents :  But  earth 
and  organic  matter  united  oonstitute  what  is  pro* 

*  Bfeiaeiits  orAgriciiltanl  CheaiiBlry. 
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perly  called  Soil8,  and  furnish,  to  plants,  at  once 
support  and  nourishment.  The  true  food  of  plants, 
as  the  same  instructive  writer  observes,  is  water  and 
decomposing  organic  matter.  The  earthy  particles 
are  useful  in  retaining  the  water,  so  as  to  supply 
it,  in  due  proportions,  to  the  roots  of  vegetables ; 
and  they  likewise  act,  in  producing  a  proper  distri- 
bution of  the  animal  or  vegetable  matter.  When 
equally  mixed  with  it,  they  prevent  it  from  too 
,  rapid  a  decomposition  ;  and  they  also  supply  the 
soluble  parts  in  their  due  proportions. 

Kirwan,  in  his  Geological  Essays,  has  shown, 
that  the  fertility  of  a  soil,  in  a  great  measure,  de- 
pends on  its  capacity  to  retain  water.     The  power 
of  the  soil  to  absorb  water,  by  cohesive  attraction, 
depends,  in  a  considerable  degree,  on  the  division 
of  its  parts.    The  more  these  are  divided,  the 
greater  their  absorbent  power.     Hence  the  great 
importance  of  friability  or  looseness  of  texture ;  so 
that  moisture  may  have  free  access  to  the  fibres  of 
the  roots,  that  heat  may  be  readily  conveyed  to 
them,  and  that  evaporation  may  proceed  without 
obstruction.     These  benefits  are  usually  attained 
by  the  presence  of  sand.    As  alumina  possesses,  in 
an  eminent  degree,  all  the  powers  of  adhesiveness, 
and  silex  those  of  friability,  it  is  obvious,  that  a 
mixture  of  those  earths,  in  suitable  proportions, 
would  furnish  everything  that  could  be  wanted 
in  the  most  perfect  soil.    In  a  soil  so  constituted. 
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Water  would  be  presented  to  the  roots  by  capiU 
larjr  attraction.  It  would  be  suspended  in  it»  says 
Grisenthwaite,  in  the  same  way  as  in  a  sponge^ 
that  is*  in  a  state  not  of  aggregation,  but  of  mi- 
nute division,  so  that  every  part  might  be  moist, 
but  not  wet.*  Hence  the  best  soil,  whether  for 
wood  or  ^gricultiutd  crops,  obviously  is  one  that 
is  at  once  loose  and  deep,  containing  the  most  alu- 
mina and  carbonate  of  lime,  so  as  to  act  with  the 
greatest  chemical  energy,  in  the  preservation  of 
manures.f 

Trees,  far  more  than  agricultural  crops,  require 
depth  of  Soil,  to  raise  them  to  perfection :  The 
effect  of  climate  appears  much  less  necessary,  in 
giving  them  their  greatest  magnitude.  Accor- 
dingly, notwithstanding  the  insularity  of  our  si- 
tuation, which  naturally  tends  to  the  equalization 
of  climates,  little  Park  timber  is  found  in  Scot- 
land, or  the  north  of  England,  approaching,  in  size 
and  grandeur,  to  the  great  Trees  in  the  midland 
and  southern  counties,  owing  probably  to  the  su- 
perior soil,  which  exists  in  the  latter  districts.  Of 
these  the  Swilcar,  Shelton,  Chandos,  and  Fredville 
Oaks,  the  Tortworth,  Burleigh,  and  Cobham  Ches? 
nuts,  the  Chipstead  and  Tutbury  Elms,  the  Wo- 
bum  Ash,  the  Knowle  Beech,  and  the  Cobham 
Lime  and  Sycamore,  are  eminent  examples,  as  may 

♦  New  Theory  of  Agricaltnre.  t  Notb  L 
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be  seen  ia  Mf  SCtirt'fl  late  degant  delimatkms.^ 
A  more  powerful  ddineator  than  Start  saygr,  of 
the  King's  Oak  at  Blenheim^  that,  ^  although 
scathed  and  gnarled  m  its  branches^  the  immense 
trunk  still  showed^  to  what  gigantic  si^e  the  Mo* 
narch  of  the  Forest  can  attain,  in  the  groves  of 
merry  £ngland."f  As  it  appears  plain,  from 
these,  and  other  instances,  both  in  the  north  and 
south,  that  the  size  of  wood  will  be  mainly  xn  pro* 
portion  to  the  depth  ofO%e  Sail  on  which  it  growi^ 
it  should  be  the  chief  study  of  the  planter,  to  pro* 
mote  that  capital  object.  It  is  a  sound  maxim  as 
old  as  Thec^hrastus,  and  repeated  by  Columella 
and  Pliny,  as  familiar  to  the  Roman  husbandman, 
to  transfer  no  Tree  to  a  worse  soil  than  that,  in 
which  it  had  preyiously  stood :  ^  And  whatever 
in  this  respect  holds  true  of  young  plants,  must,  A 
farHwif  hold  more  decidedly  trae  of  large  subject^ 
such  as  are  intended  for  Removal.  If,  in  Trans* 
planting,  we  must  often  encrease  the  cold,  and  other 
circumstances  adverse  to  Trees,  it  becomes  us  the 
more  diligently  to  study,  that  the  Soil  be  rendered 
as  rich  and  deep  as  possible,  in  order,  in  some  sort, 
to  counterbalance  those  disadvantages. 

There  are  few  persons  so  happily  situated,  as  to 

*  See  Stnrt's  elegant  Portraits  of  British  Forest  Trees,  with 
respectable  letter-press  descriplioiis.    Lond.  1826. 
t  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Woodstock,  Vol.  I.  p.  68. 
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be  aUe  to  ccmnaokd  mudi  ffiolmal  or  vegetable 
mjumrey  for  the  use  of  Trees.    Such  artificial 
modes  of  enrichmeiKt  or  improvement  mfust  there- 
fore be  resorted  to,  as  science  or  experience  have 
pointed  out    By  following  such  guides,  we  may 
often  learn  so  to  alter  the  constituent  parts  of 
Soils,  as  to  encrease  their  fertility,  by  the  addition 
of  ingredients,  in  which  they  are  deficient,  uid,  in 
some  cases,  by  the  subtraction  of  such,  as  too  co* 
piously  abound  in  them ;  or  else,  by  effecting  che- 
mical changes  of  some  constitnent  psurt  by  incine* 
jAtion,  or  by  the  application  of  mineral  manures. 
Soils,  considered  as  agents  of  vegetable  culture, 
are  subjected  to  operations,  which  effect  changes 
on  them,  either  mechanically  or  chemically.    Of 
the  former  description  there  are  none  so  impor- 
tant for  the  use  of  Trees,  as  Deepening  and  Pul- 
verizing.    Deepening  can  be  executed  with  effect, 
only  by  trenching  or  double-digging  (for  the  plough 
can  do  little  in  such  a  business),  and  pulvmzing 
18  naturally  combined  with  that  process.     The 
d^th  of  pulverization,  as  Sir  H.  Davy  well  ob- 
serves, must  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  soil  and 
subsoil.    In  rich  dayey  Soils,  it  cui  scarcely  be 
too  deep ;  and  even  in  sands,  unless  the  subsoil 
oontain  some  principle  noxious  to  vegetables,  deep 
comminutaoii  should   be  practised.    When  the 
^    roots  are  deep,  they  are  less  liable  to  be  injured  by 
excessive  rain,  or  enessive  drought,  and  the  radi- 
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cles  are  shot  forth  into  every  part  of  the  Soil.*  Id 
a  word,  nothing  but  the  water  stagnating  under 
the  trench,  in  consequence  of  a  clayey  bottom,  and 
the  risk  of  the  roots  being  thereby  chilled,  should 
prevent  trenching  from  being  always  executed  as 
deep  as  possible. 

The  surprising  changes,  worked  on  all  Soils,  in 
consequence  of  a  minute  comminution  of  their 
parts,  and  the  various  ways,  in  which  it  encreases 
fertility,  have,  only  of  late  years,  been  communi- 
cated to  agriculture,  by  chemical  anal3rsis  and  in* 
vestigation ;  so  that  there  is  the  less  wonder  that 
they  should,  in  a  great  measure,  have  escaped  the 
planter's  notice.  If  the  process  be  important,  in 
general,  to  woody  plants,  it  must  be  greatly  more 
important  to  subjects  meant  for  removal ;  and  I 
earnestly  request  the  reader^s  attention,  while  I 
take  a  rapid  view  of  it 

Pulverization,  or  the  mechanical  division  of 
parts,  is  applicable  to  all  Soils,  in  proportion  to 
their  adhesive  texture ;  as  even  the  most  silicious, 
if  not  duly  stirred,  will  become  too  compact  and 
dense  for  the  admission  of  air,  rain,  and  heat,  and, 
by  consequence,  for  the  free  growth  of  plants. 
Strong  upland  clays,  not  submitted  to  the  plough, 
or  the  spade,  will,  in  a  few  years,  be  found. in 
the  possession  of  fibrous^rooted  perennial  grasses, 

*  Ekmento  of  AgricuL  Chemist. 
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which  form  a  clothing  on  their  surface,  or  of 
strong  tap-rooted  trees,  such  as  the  oak,  which 
force  their  way  through  the  interior  of  the  mass. 
For  these  reasons,  the  first  and  great  object  should 
be,  to  give  scope  to  the  young  roots  and  fibres ; 
because,  without  fibres  in  abundance,  no  woody 
plant  can  shoot  freely,  and  develope  its  parts, 
whatever  be  the  richness  of  the  soil.  The  fibrous 
ixK)ts,  as  has  been  shown  in  Section  IV.,  absorb 
the  juices  by  means  of  introsusception ;  but  the 
quantity  absorbed,  does  not  depend  alone  on  the 
quantity  existing  in  the  Soil,  but  on  the  number 
of  the  absorbing  fibres.  The  more  we  can  com- 
minuate  the  Soil,  the  more  those  fibres  will  be  en- 
creased,  the  more  this  nourishment  will  be  absorb- 
ed, and  the  more  vigorous  and  healthy  the  plant 
will  become. 

Further ;  Comminution  of  parts  encreases  ca- 
pillary attraction,  or  the  sponge-like  property  of 
Soils,  by  which  their  humidity  is  rendered  more 
uniform,  and  more  effective.  It  is  evident,  that, 
whiere  the  particles  of  earth  are  most  minutely  di- 
vided, capillary  attraction  must  be  the  greatest ; 
for  gravels  and  sands  hardly  retain  water,  while 
days,  not  opened  by  pulverization,  either  do  not 
absorb  water  at  all,  or,  when  by  long  action,  it  isP 
absorbed  in  a  superabundant  quantity,  it  is  not 
readily  discharged.  Water,  as  such,  is  not  neces- 
sary to  the  growth  of  plants,  but  it  is  essential  to 
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the  juices  or  extract  of  the  vegetable  matter  whidi 
they  contain ;  and,  unless  the  soil,  by  means  of 
cmnminution,  be  fitted  to  retain  the  quantity  of 
water  requisite  to  produce  those  juices,  the  addi* 
tion  of  manure  will  be  useless.  Manure  is  iaei* 
fectual  towards  vegetation,  until  it  become  soluble 
in  water ;  and  it  would  remain  useless  in  a  state 
of  solution,  if  it  so  abounded,  as  utterly  to  exclude 
air;  for,  in  that  case,  the  fibres,  or  mouths  of 
plants  would  be  unable  to  perform  their  functions, 
and  they  would  soon  drop  off  by  decay. 

The  temperature  of  Soils,  which  few  planters 
take  into  their  consideraticm,  is  singularly  impro* 
ved  by  their  being  pulverized.  Earths,  as  6risen« 
thwaite  remarks,  are  among  the  worst  conductors 
of  heat  which  we  know;  consequently,  it  would 
require  a  considerable  time,  ere  the  gradually  in« 
creasing  temperature  of  spring  could  commimicate 
its  genial  warmth  to  the  roots  of  plan^  if  their 
lower  parts  were  not  heated  by  other  means.  To 
remove  this  defect,  which  always  belcxigs  to  a  close 
or  dense  Soil,  it  is  essentially  necessary  to  have  the 
land  open,  so  that  there  may  be  a  free  ingress  to 
the  genial  air,  and  tepid  rains  of  spring. 

Wat^,  moreover,  is  Imown  to  be  a  oondenser 
and  solvent  of  carbonic  add  gas,  which,  when  the 
ground  is  opoi,  can  be  carried  immediately  to  the 
roots  of  vegetables,  and  contribute  to  thdr  growth. 
Butt  if  the  land  be  dose,  Mfid  the  water  lie  on»  or 
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near  the  surfeoe^  then  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  which 
aLways  exists  in  the  atmosphere,  and  is  car* 
ried  down  by  the  rains»  will  soon  be  dissipated; 
Let  it  be  observed  also,  that  an  open  SoO,  besides 
being  favourable  to  the  transmission  of  nutriment 
to  the  roots  of  plants,  is  likewise  favourable  to  their 
extension,  and  thereby  enlarges  the  field  whence 
nutriment  is  derived.  Nor  are  these  the  only  be- 
nefits resulting  from  a  friable  Soil :  For,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  being  the  best  adapted  to  supply  v^e* 
tables  with  food,  it  is  always  most  suitable  for  ef- 
fecting those  changes  in  the  manure  itself,  which 
are  equally  necessary  to  the  preparation  of  such 
food ;  and  animal  and  v^^table  substances,  expo- 
sed to  the  alternate  action  of  heat,  moisture,  light 
and  air,  undergo  spontaneous  decompositions, 
whidi,  independently  of  it,  would  not  take  place. 
Soils  are  surprisingly  benefited  by  aeration,  and 
the  free  admission  of  the  weather  into  their  inte^ 
rior  parts.  This  is  generally  considered  as  the 
principal  use  of  fallowing ;  and  its  importance  in 
gardening  is  proved  by  compost  heaps,  and  both 
winter  and  summer  ridging  up.  The  precise  ad- 
vantages, however,  of  exposure  to  the  air,  inde- 
pendently of  the  concurrent  influence  of  water, 
heat,  and  the  other  effects  above  mentioned,  as 
resulting  from  pulverization,  do  not  seem,  at  pre- 
sent, to  be  fully  ascertained.  It  is  admitted,  on 
all  hands,  that  carbonic  add  gas  is  absorbed  by 
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eslapaeom  edrtlifir;  and  Dt  Thomson,  tbeahledt 
g£  our  chemical  writers,  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
6arths  alone  may  thus,  in  all  likelihood,  adminis- 
ter food  to  plants.  Sir  H.  Davy  seems  to  consider 
mere  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  as  of  no  benefit 
whatever  to  Soils :  He,  therefore,  condemns  fal- 
lowing, as  useless  and  unprofitable.  But  the  rea- 
sons given  for  such  an  opinion  are  merely  specu- 
lative, and  foimded  on  nothing  experimental  or 
conclusive;  accordingly,  they  will  convince  no 
skilfol  agriculturist,  nor  no  practical  planter. 

To  these  facts  and  observations  we  may  add  a 
suggestion  of  Darwin's,  respecting  temperature, 
namely,  that  a  certain  portion  of  atmospheric  air 
being  always  taken  down  into  the  soil,  at  the 
time  of  pulverization,  its  internal  heat  is  thereby- 
promoted,  and  its  fertility  encreased.  The  con- 
finement of  the  air  occasions  decomposition,  by 
means  of  the  moisture  in  the  earthy  portions. 
Ammonia  is  formed,  by  the  union  of  the  hydrogen 
of  the  water,  with  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere^ 
and  nitre,  by  the  union  of  oxigen  and  nitrogen. 
The  oxigen,  likewise,  probably  unites  with  the 
carbon  contained  in  the  Soil,  and  forms  carbonic 
add  gas,  and  carburetted  hydrogen.  Hence  the 
heat  given  out,  during  these  processes.* 

Such  is  a  short,  and  very  imperfect  view  of  the 

.       .  •  Phytologia,  Sect.  XII.  1. 
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manifold  tieneficial  changes,  whldi  Deepening  and 
Pillveming  effect  in  Soib,  according  to  the  in« 
genious  researches  of  Davy,  Thomson,  Grisen-* 
thwaite,  and  others,  who  hate  usefully  laboured 
to  render  chemical  researches  subservient  to  rural 
purposes.  Had  Tull,  who  flourished  about  a  cen-' 
tury  ago,  been  acquainted  with  chemistry,  as  at 
present  improved,  he  would  not  have  missed  that 
permanent  fame,  to  which  his  ingenuity  so  well 
entitled  him.  Tull  was  unquestionably  the  first 
practical  advocate  of  the  power  of  pulverization ; 
but  he  was  deceived  by  its  astonishing  and  variou9 
effects,  without  being  able  to  perceive  its  limits/ 
Hence,  he  was  led  into  the  erroneous  belief,  that 
pulverization  could  even  supply  the  place  of  ma- 
nures in  £arm  management.  Modem  science, 
however,  would  have  enabled  him  to  discover, 
that,  although  the  comminuating  of  Soils  incre- 
dibly multiplies  the  fibrous  roots,  or  mouths  of 
plants ;  although  it  also  facilitates  the  speedy  and 
perfect  preparation  of  their  food,  and  conducts  the 
food  so  prepared  more  regularly  to  the. roots,  yet 
of  food  itself  it  does  not  communicate  the  smallest 
supply  or  portion,  beyond  what  the  Soil  actually 
possesses.  As  we  cannot,  in  these  times,  fSedl  into 
the  error  of  Tull,  let  us  not  omit,  for  our  present 
purpose,  to  put  a  due  value  on  pulverization 
(which,  in  husbandry  of  late,  as  connected  with 
deepening,  seems  to  be  rather  undervalued),  while 
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we  endeavonr^  by  the  methods  fdready  pointed  out^ 
to  add  as  much  as  possible  to  the  vigour  and  food 
of  woody  plants. 

Soils,  then,  may  be  most  effectually  improved 
by  the  planter,  by  altering  their  constituent  parts, 
as  has  been  above  shown,  either  by  the  addition 
of  ingredients,  in  which  they  are  deficient,  or  by 
the  subtraction  of  others,  that  too  much  abound 
in  them ;  but,  in  ordinary  cases,  chiefly  in  the  for- 
mer way,  by  admixture  with  other  Soils,  and  by 
the  application  of  mineral  manures.  The  best  na- 
tural Soils  are  certainly  those,  of  which  the  ma- 
terials have  been  derived  from  different  strata ; 
that  have  been  minutely  divided  by  air  and  water, 
and  are  intimately  blended  together.  On  this  iac- 
count,  in  improving  Soils  by  artificial  methods, 
the  husbandman  or  the  arboriculturist  cannot  steer 
in  so  safe  a  course,  as  by  studying  the  effects  of 
intermixture,  and  imitating  the  chemistry  of  na- 
ture. 

In  preparing  Soils,  on  these  principles,  for  the 
Removal  of  Trees,  the  materials  cannot  often  lie 
at  a  distance.  In  this  quarter  of  the  Island,  there 
is  no  man,  possessing  grounds  of  any  extent,  who 
has  not  the  command  of  more  than  one  sort  of 
Soil,  especially  in  the  mineral  districts.  In  the 
Park  here,  three  different  species  are  found,  name-' 
ly,  tenacious  Clay,  strong  Loam,  and  light  Sand ; 
and,  fortunately  also.  Peat-moss  in  abundance, 
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near  at  hand.  My  practice,  therefore,  lias  been, 
diligently  to  collect  and  make  up  masses  or  heaps 
of  Compost,  in  different  parts  of  the  grounds,  ad- 
jacent to  where  the  Trees  might  be  wanted,  and 
to  have  them  always  ready  for  use,  of  not  less  than 
six  months  old.  These  masses  are  compounded 
usually  in  the  following  manner :  First,  Quick 
Lime  recently .  burnt  (called  in  Scotland  **  Lime 
l%ells^)  with  Clayey  matter,  for  the  light  land ; 
Secondly,  Mild  Lime  with  Sandy  Soil,  for  the  alu- 
minous; and  Thirdly,  Quick  Lime  with  Peat-moss^ 
for  the  loamy.  To  each,  of  the  two  Soils  fibrst  men- 
tioned, I  usually  give  an  addition  of  about  a  third 
part  of  the  Peat  Compost ;  and,  by  procuring  the 
peat  in  rather  an  advanced  state  of  decomposition, 
its  speedy  preparation  is  more  easily  brought 
about.  : 

In  this  way,  I  conceive,  I  have  succeeded,  with 
the  least  possible  expense  of  manure  and  labour^ 
in  preparing  materials  for  imiproving  the.  different 
Soils,  for  the  reception  of  the  fibrous  roots  of  Trees. 
The  Clay  compost,  by  means  of  the  lime,  being 
brought  into  a  state  of  decomposition,  surprising* 
ly  improves  the  silicious  Soil,  by  giving  it  greater 
consistency,  in  the  same  way  that  the  same  Soil 
is  benefited  by  marl,  or  calcareous  matter.  The 
Sand  compost,  in  like  manner,  still  more  power- 
fully acts  on  the  aluminous  SoiL  As  all  soils  are 
meliorated  by  lime,  that  do  not  effervesce  with 
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adds,  and  sands  most  remarkably,  so  the  hard  and 
adhesive  qualities  of  the  clay  are  subdued,  by  the 
action  of  the  sand  and  lime  united,  its  parts  are 
comminuated,  and  the  inert  vegetable  matter  i^ 
brought  into  operation.  The  Peat  compost,  for 
similar  reasons,,  and  by.  means  of  the  Lime  which 
it  contains,  is  well  calculated  to  stimulate,  and  add 
vegetable  matter  to  the  loamy  soil. 

But  the  Peat  compost,  for  general  application 
to  all  soils,  I  have  foimd  the  most  extensively  use- 
ful of  the  whole,  if  prepared  with  a  third  part  of 
animal  manure,  or  fresh  farm*yard  dung,  accord- 
ing to  the  fermenting  process,  discovered  by  the 
late  Lord  Meadowbank.    For  thin  gravelly  soil^ 
where  a  considerable  quantity  of  carbonaceous 
matter  is  .required  to  supply  its  wants,  that  com- 
post, if  properly  made,  will  be  found  even  ptekr* 
able  to  ordinary  animal  manure,  as  containing 
much  more  carbon,  and  continuing  its  addon 
longer  on  the  ground.    Even  when  prepared  with 
quick  Lime  only,  recently  burnt  and  slacked,  that 
is,  hydrate  of  Lime,  it  is  extremely  valuable,  from 
its  loose  and  friable  properties,  and  the  fine  state 
of  comminution,  to  which  it  may  be  readily 
brought.     Quick  lime,  when  it  becomes  mild, 
operates  in  the  same  way  as  chalk ;  but,  in  the 
act  of  becoming  mild,  it  has  the  power  of  pre- 
paring soluble  out  of  insoluble  matter.     Hence  its 
great  effect  on  peat,  and  on  all  Boils  containing 
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an  excess  of  vegetable  insoluble  matter.  But  for 
Peat-compost  to  operate  fully  in  preparing  the 
soil  for  the  fibrous  roots  of  plants,  it  should  be 
mixed  in  the  ground,  for  at  least  a  twelvemonth 
befinre  the  Trees  are  removed,  so  that,  on  opening 
the  pits  for  the  second  time,  it  shall  have  nearly 
disappeared^  in  consequence  of  its  complete  and 
perfect  incorporation  with  the  soiL 

There  is  one  circumstance,  which  deserves  par« 
tiailar  attention,  in  preparing  this  valuable  com« 
post  It  is  observable  in  the  southern,  as  well  as 
in  the  northern  division  of  the  Island,  that  Peat- 
moss is  found  of  very  different  qualities,  and  has 
frequently  some  portion  of  Iron  combined  with  it, 
united  with  Sulphuric  Acid«  This  is  a  mixture, 
which,  in  excess,  is  pernicious  to  vegetation,  and 
to  the  growth  of  woody  plants.  It,  therefore,  be« 
comes  necessary  to  destroy  or  neutralize  it,  by  ad^^ 
mixture  with  other  substances.  The  respectable 
Judge  above  mentioned  says,  that  all  his  peat  at 
Meadowbank  was  so  contaminated.  Some  part  of 
the  peat,  at  this  place,  is  unfortunately  of  the  same 
spedes,  and  many  of  my  crops,  as  well  as  Trees, 
were  injured  by  it,  before  the  cause  was  discover- 
ed. When  the  Peat  is  taken  from  the  pit,  and  laid 
out  to  dry  in  the  heap,  the  sulphate  of  iron  is 
c^ily  distinguished,  by  an  efflorescence  of  small 
white  oystals  of  an  astringent  taste,  appearing  on 
the  '8urfoce>  and  also  a  strong  sulphurous  smell. 
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on  its  being  burnt,  or  exposed  to  the  rays  of  tbfe 
sun. 

The  remedy,  suggested  by  the  learned  Judge,  I 
have  found  perfectly  effectual,  to  attenuate  or  ooun* 
teract  these  pernicious  ingredients,  namely,  to  add 
to  the  dunghill  or  compost,  in  preparing  it  for  fer^ 
mentation,  a  certain  proportion  of  coal,  wood,  or 
peat  ashes ;  he  says,  a  twenty-eighth  part ;  or,  in 
de&ult  of  these,  half  the  quantity  of  slacked  lime. 
Xiime  is  the  substance,  whidi  has  been  used  here, 
but  in  a  rather  larger  proportion  than  that,  which 
Xiord  Meadowbank  recommends.*  It  gives  me, 
however,  particular  satisfaction  to  find,  that  I  am 
borne  out  in  my  partiality  to  Peat-compost,  as  a 
general  and  use/ul  manure,  by  the  practice,  as 
well  as  the  opinion  of  a  writer,  who  was  himself 
a  skilful  planter,  and  a  chemist  of  considerable 
experience; 

The  transplanting  of  Large  Trees  and  Under- 
wood is  practised,  for  two  different  purposes; 
First,  for  procuring  Single  Trees,  and  Open  dis- 
positions of  Wood  in  the  Park ;  and.  Secondly, 
for  raising  at  once  Close  Woods  or  Plantations, 
for  shelter  or  ornament.  Hence  the  Preparation 
of  the  Soil  is  to  be  considered,  in  reference  to  those 
two  separate  purposes  or  heads,  which  shall  be 
examined  in  their  order.    And  here,  as  in  many 

^  Directiona  for  preparing  Maiiiire  from  Peat^  p.  33. 
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instances,  which  occur  in  the  sequel,  I  entertain 
great  doubt  of  being  able  to  make  mjrself  dis- 
tinctly understood.  It  is  one  thing  to  be  acquaint- 
ed wiUi  a  series  of  daily  practices  and  manual  ope- 
rations, and  another  to  render  a  minute  detail  of 
them,  of  their  causes,  and  consequences,  and  va- 
rious application,  intelligible  to  the  reader.  Lan« 
guage,  from  its  nature,  often  treats  more  clearly  of 
abstract  ideas,  and  general  truths,  than  of  sensible 
or  material  objects ;  and  there  are  processes  in  all 
arts,  which  a  single  glance  of  the  eye  will  more 
fully  explain,  than  whole  pages  of  description. 
On  this  account,  I  stand  greatly  in  need  of  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  reader ;  and  I  shall  endeavour  to 
deserve  it,  by  studying  perspicuity  in  the  delinea- 
tions which  are  to  follow,  in  this  and  other  Sec- 
tions, and  conciseness  also,  in  as  far  as  the  pecu- 
liarities of  a  new  subject  will  admit. 

First,  then.  As  to  the  Preparation  of  the  Soil 
for  Single  Trees,  and  Open  dispositions  of  Wood. 
It  has  been  said  above,  that  no  Trees  of  magni- 
tude can  be  raised,  without  very  considerable 
depth  of  soiL  No  Tree  transplanted  should  have 
less  than  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  deep  of 
mouldt  prepared  and  enriched  according  to  the 
above  principles,  to  some  distance  round  the 
plant  If  Park-planting  be  intended,  the  first 
thing  to  be  done  is,  to  mark  out,  with  stakes,  the 
site  or  position  of  the  single  and  scattered  Trees, 
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or  groups  of  two,  three,  or  more ;  a  work  of  no 
small  nicety  and  difficulty  in  any  case,  and  which, 
where  the  prominent  parts  of  a  place  are  concern* 
ed,  cannot  be  trusted  to  inferior  hands.  As  these 
open  or  loose  dispositions  of  wood  form  often  the 
principal  features  of  a  picture,  or  its  accessories, 
to  disperse  them  with  skill  and  effect,  implies  no 
mean  acquaintance  with  the  art  of  designing  Real 
landscape. 

Ad  Single  Trees,  in  respect  to  site,  are  wholly 
unconnected  with  one  another,  the  Pits  for  them 
are  to  be  made  separately.  For  this  purpose,  the 
ground,  supposing  it  to  be  tolerably  rich  and  deep, 
with  a  porous  subsoil  (that  £9,  a  subsoil  of  sand, 
gravel,  or  rock,  or  combinations  of  them),  is  to  be 
trenched  to  the  depth  of  nearly  two  feet ;  which 
depth  is  six  inches  more  than  common  Gardeners* 
trenching.  The  latter  is  usually  executed  two 
spits  deep,  with  two  intermediate  shovellings ; 
but,  in  the  work  in  question,  we  should  go  down 
betwee^  three  and '  four  spits,  without  any  sho* 
veilings.  The  method  last  mentioned  tends  to 
encrease  pulverization,  and,  especially,  a  more  ge- 
neral intermixture  of  the  different  portions  of  the 
soil,  without  encreasing  the  expense  of  the  work.* 
For  a  pit  of  this  description,  two,  or,  at  most^ 
three  cart-loads  of  the  proper  compost,  are  suffi-. 

•NoteIU. 
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cient  (I  mean  single  carts^  or  carts  drawn  by  one 
horse),  if  mixed  according  to  the  principles  above 
laid  down.  If  the  soil  be  sandy  or  gravelly^  the 
Clay  compost  should  be  used ;  if  dayey,  the  Sand 
compost ;  with  the  addition  of  one  third«part  of 
the  Peat,  or  General  compost,  which,  as  said  above^ 
is  applicable  to  all  soild.  Should  the  soil  be  deep 
and  loamy,  the  last  mentioned  is  the  compost  best 
suited  to  divide  the  fresh  mould  brought  up,  and 
to  ezdte  a  general  chemical  action  throughout 
the  mass. 

In  executing  the  trenching,  if  the  pit  be  to 
stand  for  a  twelvemonth  or  more,  before  trans- 
planting,  the  oomjpost  is  to  be  laid  down  in  half- 
loads,  round  the  stake,  which  marks  out  the  dte 
of  the  pit,  and  at  such  a  distance,  as  not  to  ob- 
struct the  workmen.  The  dimensions  are  then 
to  be  marked  out,  for  middle-sized  Trees,  of  from 
five-and-twenty  to  eight-and-twenty  feet  high,  in 
a  drcular  form,  and  at  two  **  Spades''  and  a  half 
distant  from  the  stake,  or  about  eighteen  feet  dia* 
meter.  This  is  the  mode  of  measuring  in  use 
among  the  workmen,  the  spade  being  that  supe- 
rior and  effident  implement,  about  three  feet 
eight  inches  long,  called  the  **  Scotch  Spade,'^ 
with  an  iron  handle  at  the  upper  end  of  the  shaft ; 
and  not  the  common  Garden  Spade,  which  is  of 
little  use,  except  for  stirring  loose  mould. 

Sttf^^ing  the  subsoil  to  be  Sand. or. Gravel, 
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and  of  a  sufficient  depth  to  admit  of  the  pit  pre* 
scribed^  the  next  thing  to  be  done  ia,  to  wheel 
awajr,  from  the  side  at  which  you  are  to  begin,  as 
much  earth,  as  will  close  in  the  last  trench,  and  to 
lay  it  down,  for  the  purpose,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  pit  The  compost  being  of  two  kinds, 
clayey  and  peaty,  as  already  described,  should  be 
dashed  on,  or  scattered  like  lime  upon  a  field,  as 
the  trenching  proceeds,  over  the  entire  surface  of 
the  work,  so  as  to  mix  the  whole  in  the  comple* 
test  manner ;  and,  when  the  trench  is  closed  in,  at 
the  further  side,  it  should  lie  for  a  twelvemonth, 
as  before  stated. 

Supposing,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  soil  be 
deficient  in  the  competent  depth  (a  thing  which 
has  unfortunately  too  often  happened  at  this 
place),  there  is  no  remedy  but  to  supply  the 
want  with  earth  brought  from  some  other  quar* 
ter.  A  few  cart-loads  are  all  that,  in  most  in« 
stances,  are  required;  and  a  little  practice  will 
teach  the  planter  to  procure  it,  from  the  cleanings 
of  drains  or  ditches,,  from  natural  hollows  in 
woods,  and  such  like  places,  where  calcareous 
earth  is  sure  to  be  collected.  The  best  way  is,  to 
take  it  out  in  strips  or  lines,  of  only  one  spit 
wide,  and  of  the  same  depth ;  by  which  means 
no  material  injury  will  be  done  to  the  ground,  by 
the  operation. 

In  supplying  such  earth,  let  it  be  remembered. 
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that  rich  mould  is  not  essentially  necessary,  and 
that  a  soil,  even  of  a  t>ery  inferior  quality,  will 
fully  answer  the  purpose.  Every  one  must  have 
observed  the  readiness,  with  which  the  roots  of 
Trees  find  their  way  into  a  mound  of  earth  of  any 
quality  whatever,  that  has  been  stirred,  and  con- 
sequently oomminuated,  by  being  forced  up  be- 
yond the  natural  level  of  the  surface;  a  fact 
which  demonstrates,  in  a  striking  manner,  the 
justness  of  the  principle,  that,  to  render  any  soil, 
pervious  to  air  and  water,  and  to  render  it  fertile, 
are  almost  synonymous  terms.  With  a  mass  of 
earth  so  prepared,  and  to  between  eighteen  inches 
and  two  feet  out  beyond  the  length  of  the  roots, 
both  roots  and  branches  wiU  soon  be  stimulated 
to  greater  multiplicity,  and  more  vigorous  exten- 
sion ;  and  the  former  may  be  then  safely  trusted 
to  seek  food  for  themselves,  over  the  natural  sur- 
&ce  of  the  ground.  Should  a  still  greater  range 
of  pabulum,  or  of  deepened  soil  be  requisite  for 
particular  Trees,  it  will  be  easy  to  provide  it,  af- 
ter the  Trees  are  transplanted  ;  as  such  masses  of 
earth,  as  these  pits  contain,  can  be  extended  at 
pleasure,  and  both  the  shape  and  the  quality  of 
the  ground  at  the  same  time  be  improved. 

Supposing  the  soil  to  be  clayey  and  tenacious, 
particular  caution  must  be  observed  in  trenching, 
to  leave  that  substratum  untouched,  and  the  safest 
method  in  all  cases  is,  to  penetrate  no  deeper  than 
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tihe  improved  and' friable  moidd  extends,  ^bich  is; 
always  permeable  by  moisture.  But,  should  the 
workmen,  unfortunately,  through  ignorance  or 
xnattention,  penetrate  sudi  a  subsoil,  a  pool  of 
water  would  be  formed,  by  the  first  rains  that 
fell,  of  the  size  of  the  pit,  where,  being  held  as  in 
a  cup,  the  roots  of  the  Tree  would  be  chilled  on^ 
its  removal^  and  the  Tree  itself  probably  killed 
in  the  first  season. 

Supposing  further,  that,  from  necessity,  or  per- 
haps from  choice,  the  planter  cannot  wait  the  pre- 
scribed space  of  a  twelvemonth,  for  the  most  pro- 
pitious time  for  Removal,  and  will  be  content  with 
a  less  perfect  comminution,  and  a  less  intimate  in*, 
corporation  of  the  materials,  let  him  proceed  as 
follows.  Having  marked  out  the  pit,  and  its  di-. 
mensions,  and  laid  the  comxK)6t,  or  extra  earth,  or 
both,  as  the  case  may  be,  round  the  outside,  let  the 
workmen,  in  the  first  place,  spade  the  whole  into 
the  centre,  at  the  stake ;  and,  mixing  it  as  much 
as  possible  by  that  operation,  form  a  high  and  nar- 
row heap  round  the  stake.  Let  them  next  open 
the  pit  to  the  depth  wanted,  as  before  noticed ; 
but,  instead  of  trenching  or  double-digging,  they 
must  turn  out  the  contents  to  the  outside  edges  ; 
throwing  over,  for  every  stratum  of  a  spit  deep, 
a  corresponding  stratum  of  the  mixed  mass  from- 
the  centre,  till  the  pit  is  thus  excavated  to  the  pro- 
per depth.    As  soon  as  (he  stake  is  driven  down. 
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die  workitien'  b^gin^  each  at  a  diffisrent'  pdrt  of  llie: 
mound  thrown  out^  and  work  round  the  pit»  so  as 
to  give  a  sort  of  half-trenching  or  turning  to  the 
mounds  by  tossing  it  to  and  fro,  throughout  its 
whole  extent.  The  contents  being  in  the  loosest 
possible  state,  this  can  be  done  with  great  rapidity  ; 
and,  when  the  workmen  meet  in  the  half-trenchw 
ing,  the  business  is  completed.  The  pit  is  then 
ready  for  the  immediate  planting  of  the  Tree. 
Thus,  the  greatest  coniminution  of  these  mingled 
ingredients  is  obtained  with  the  least  labour,  and  by^ 
only  once  throwing  out.  It  is  true,  that  the  pro« 
cess,  however  compendious,  is  an  imperfect  sue* 
oedaneum  to  the  slower  maceration  or  preparation 
by  nature :  But  an  entire  year  is  saved,  by  adopt* 
ing  this  method,  which,  at  times,  may  be  of  eonse- 
quence  to  the  owner  of  a  place ;  while  there  are 
not  perhaps  many  gardeners,  who  can  boast  of 
their  hot-house  mould  being  of  a  texture  more 
perfect  than  that  which  has  been  produced  by  it.: 
Next,  as  to  Groups  and  larger  Masses.  By  a 
group  of  Trees  is  to  be  understood  .any  number 
£rom  two  (which  is  the  smallest  group)  to  ten,  or 
even  more,  in  the  lawn  or  park,  intended  for  some 
particular  effect.  As  the  distances  between  the* 
Trees  are  generally  firom  sixteen  to  twenty  feet^ 
according  to  the  ground,  it  is  obvious,  that,  after 
trenching  as  many  large  spaces  or  drdes,  as  there 
are  Treiss  in  the  group,  not  more  than  a  third  part 
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of  the  whole  space  or  area  occupied  will  remain 
solid  or  untouched  between  the  circles.  In  all 
cases  of  this  sort,  I  should  much  recommend,  that 
the  entire  area,  comprising  all  the  Trees  of  the 
group,  be  trenched  at  once,  and  reaching  to  at 
least  five  yards  beyond  the  stakes,  which  mark  the 
outside  plants.  Thus,  the  labour  of  wheeling 
earth,  to  dose  in  the  work  at  each  particular  space 
or  cirde,  is  SAi{ed,  and  a  much  wider  range  given 
to  the  roots,  to  extend  freely.  In  feust,  the  number 
of  additional  .or  extra  poles  of  ground  to  be  tum« 
ed  over  is  trifling,  whilst  a  considerable  saving  is 
made,  in  the  lesser  depth  of  the  trench  required, 
particularly  on  stiff  land,  and  a  great  additional 
value  conferred  on  the  ground  itself. 

There  is  no  soil,  of  which  the  produce,  whether 
in  grain-crops  or  in  pasture,  will  not  be  encreased 
hy  the  one  halff  in  consequence  of  such  stirring 
and  deepening ;  and  there  are  many  soils,  those  of 
a  thin  quality  in  particular,  on  which  they  wiU 
double  the  produce,  if  the  new  earth  brought  up 
be  properly  pulverized,  and  manured  with  com- 
post. Besides,  from  poor  clajrs,  and  lands  inclin- 
ed to  moisture,  it  will  banish  Rushes  effectually 
(if  Rushes  be  produced  by  surface  causes),  one  of 
the  most  troublesome  weeds,  which  we  have  to 
eradicate.  It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  subject 
further  in  this  place,  although  it  has  hitherto  at- 
tracted no  general  notice.    But,  as  it  rises  in  the 
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scale  of  interest  and  consequence,  from  its  impor- 
tance to  both  husbandry  and  arboriculture,  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  give  the  details  and  explana* 
tions  in  a  Note  below,  to  which  I  refer  the  inquisi- 
tive reader.* 

In  trenching  entire  spaces  or  areas  for  groups, 
moreover,  two  important  savings  are  made  in  the 
execution  of  the  work.  First,  In  the  trenching  it* 
self;  as  not  more  than  dghteen  inches  are  necessary 
for  the  deepening  a  light  soil,  and,  one  that  is  heavy, 
not  more  than  twenty  inches.  This  saving  ob- 
viously results  from  the  far  greater  and  more  uni- 
form scope,  that  is  given  for  the  elongation  of  the 
roots,  on  a  space  of  ground  6f  such  encreased  mag- 
nitude. The  Second  saving  is,  that,  on  such  a 
space,  it  is  very  seldom  that  any  extra  earth  can 
be  wanted,  in  order  to  supply  a  deficiency  of  soil, 
as  must  sometimes  happen  with  single  Trees.  On 
clayey  land,  you  may  freely  go  down,  and  procure 
the  depth  required ;  because  no  water  can  stagnate, 
where  there  is  no  pit  to  hold  it,  but  where  the  en- 
tire bottom  of  the  space  or  area  trenched  is  work- 
ed to  a  uniform  level,  so  as  to  carry  off  the  water 
collected  from  the  surface ;  and  hence  the  great 
elLcellence  of  deep  trenching  in  every  case.  The 
only  one  which  can  require  an  aid  of  extra  earth 
to  the  soil,  is  where  pure  sand  or  gravel,  as  on 

♦  Note  IV. 
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small  eminenoeB,  rise  neariy  to  the  surface,  and 
where  there  is  next  to  nothing  to  form  the  nou- 
rishmoit  of  plants. 

IHiring  the  trenching  of  the  spaces,  it  is  advi- 
sable to  give  the  work  a  good  dressing  of  compost 
of  a  quality  directly  opposite  to  the  quality  of  the 
soil,  and  to  be  dashed  on,  thinly  and  frequently, 
over  the  face  or  front  of  the  new  earth  thrown  up. 
If  this  be  abundantly  done,^  one  extra  cart-load  of 
compost  (I  mean  a  single  cart)  for  each  Tree  is 
sufficient,  not  omitting  a  third  part  more  of  the 
Peaty  or  General  compost,  to  finish  the  prepara- 
tion. The  inexperienced  planter  may  rely  upon 
it,  that  there  is  no  improvement  more  certain  than 
this  of  trenching,  at  once,  the  whole  area  which  a 
group  comprises,  instead  of  the  preparation  of  a 
pit  for  each  particular  Tree.  It  is  not  always  that 
the  best  style  of  work  proves  the  cheapest  in  the  be- 
ginning,  however  it  may,  in  general,  turn  out  in  the 
end.  But,  in  the  present  instance,  the  most  per- 
fect economy  is  united  with  the  most  perfect  effi- 
ciency, and  the  success  of  the  Trees,  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  ground  are  equally  consulted. 

It  is  to  be  noticed,  that  the  work  of  Preparation, 
in  every  situation  where  it  is  possible,  should  be 
done  a  year,  at  least,  before  the  Removal  of  the 
Trees.  This  is  a  maxim  fully  as  important  and 
deserving  of  consideration,  as  any  one  that  has  been 
delivered  in  the  present  Section.     Although  some- 
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what  may  be  lost,  in  missing  the  carbonic  add  gas; 
and  the  genial  influence  of  the  atmosphere^  which 
are  introduced  during  the  work,  in  order  to  excite 
vegetation,  yet  a  superior  object  is  gained  by  afuller 
incorporation  of  the  compost  with  the  soil,  during 
the  renewed  c(miminution  of  the  whole,  when  the 
planting  takes  place.  No  doubt,  an  excellent  soil, 
as  has  been  already  seen,  may  be  obtained  at  the 
moipent,  and  under  the  pressure  of  circumstancesi 
by  ingenuity  apd  skill.  But,  it  will  be  found  by 
experience,  that  there  is  no  case,  in  which  a  little 
time  and  patience  is  better  laid  out,  than  in  the 
present,  as  may  be  proved  by  the  relative  progress 
of  Trees,  planted  in  the  one  way,  and  in  the  other. 
I  can  speak  from  repeated  experience  as  to  the 
fact,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  when,  from  im- 
patience, or  baste,  or  other  motive,  I  have  been 
induced  to  sacrifice  science  to  convenience,  and  to 
work  the  pits,  and  remove  the  Trees,  at  the  same 
time.  On  one  and  all  of  those  occasions,  I  felt,  as 
in  many  other  things,  that  I  was  following  the 
worse  course,  with  the  better  all  the  while  before 
my  eyes. 

In  planting  new  Approaches,  in  wooding  the 
banks  of  Lakes  or  Rivers,  by  means  of  the  Trans- 
planting Machine ;  in  giving  additional  woody  fea- 
tures to  grounds  near  the  Mansion-house ;  and,  in 
a  word,  wherever  numerous  groups  or  scattered 
Trees  are  wanted  for  immediate  effect,  I  earnestly 
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recommend  this  method  to  be  followed.  In  an 
approach,  for  example,  fifty  or  sixty  yards  broad^ 
or  more,  as  circumstances  may  require,  should  be 
trenched  and  prepared,  as  above,  on  each  side  the 
carriage-way ;  and  the  same  space  on  the  bank 
of  a  lake  or  river.  In  any  less  space,  there  would 
not  be  room  to  group  and  scatter  the  Trees  with 
proper  effect.  As  to  the  returning  of  the  ground  to 
grass,  although  the  rest  of  the  park  be  in  pasture  at 
the  time,  it  is  not  a  task  of  much  difficulty.  It  may 
be  fenced  with  Hurdles,  for  three  months,  after 
being  properly  dressed  and  sown  down  with  grass- 
seeds,  if  the  space  or  area  of  the  ground  trenched  be 
large ;  and,  if  it  be  trifling,  it  needs  not  to  be  fenced 
at  all,  where  sheep  are  the  stock  upon  the  ground. 
The  superior  chance,  which  is  by  this  system  given 
to  Trees  to  rise  to  great  timber,  and  the  encreased 
facility  acquired  to  the  work  of  Removal,  ought 
to  be  sufficient  inducements  to  the  owner  of  a 
place,  particularly  in  new  designs,  to  adopt  the 
system.  But  when  it  is  considered,  that  the  extra 
expense  of  trenching  an  acre,  or  two  acres  at  once, 
for  these  objects,  is  repaid  more  than  two-fold,  by 
the  additional  yearly  value  of  the  ground,  there 
must  be  gain  rather  than  loss,  by  following  the 
cultiure  recommended. 

We  now  come  to  the  Second  head,  namely.  Close 
Woods  and  Plantations.  Close  plantations,  raised 
by  means  of  the  Transplanting  Machine,  may  be 
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desirable,  whether  at  old  places  or  at  new,  for  va- 
rious purposes,  where  the  immediate  effect  of  Wood 
is  wanted,  for  concealing  objects,  for  example,  that 
require  concealment ;  for  adding  features  to  the 
foreground  of  the  landscape ;  or  for  giving  accom- 
paniments to  water,  and  the  like.  These  Planta- 
tions consist  of  Standard  or  Grove  Wood,  at  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  feet  from  Tree  to  Tree,  with 
Copse  or  Underwood,  at  five  or  six  feet,  occupy- 
ing the  intervals. 

When  the  Plantation  is  marked  out,  the  first 
thing  to  be  done  is,  soon  after  the  autumn,  to 
trench  or  double-dig  the  ground,  eighteen  inches 
deep,  in  light  or  silicious  soils,  and  twenty  inches 
at  least,  in  clayey  or  aluminous.  During  the 
course  of  the  trenching,  if  a  manuring  of  compost 
can  be  spared,  it  is  an  obvious  improvement  to  dash 
it  on,  over  the  slope  of  the  earth  thrown  up,  in 
order  to  promote  a  comminution  of,  and  to  give 
an  incitement  to  the  new  earth,  which  had  never 
before  been  exposed  to  the  air.  But  that  is  not 
essentially  necessary,  in  this  stage  of  the  business. 

By  the  month  of  April,  the  winter  frosts  will 
have  mellowed  and  made  friable  the  new  soil,  es- 
pecially if  aluminous ;  which  greatly  assists  the 
pulverization  or  comminution  of  its  parts.  The 
ground  is  next  well  dunged,  for  a  Potatoe-crop, 
with  ordinary  animal  manure,  or  better.  Feat 
compost,  made  with  farm-yard  dung,  according  to 
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the  fermenting  process  of  Lord  Meadowbank^  and 
twice  heated  and  turned.  In  default  of  compost 
during  the  ti'enching,  particularly  if  the  subsoil 
be  clay,  it  is  advisable^  soon  after  the  Potatoes  are 
planted,  to  hoe  into  the  drills  as  much  slacked  lime, 
in  fine  powder,  as  is  generally  used  to  a  wheat  crop, 
that  is,  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  sixty  bushels 
per  acre.  This  treatment  surprisingly  tends  to 
comminuate  the  subsoil  turned  up ;  it  brings  the 
hard  or  inert  substances  contained  in  it  into  a  state 
of  decomposition  or  solution,  and  renders  them  the 
proper  food  of  plants.  If  the  process  be  conducted 
with  common  judgment,  the  value  of  the  potatoe- 
crop  cannot  be  less  than  from  L.20  to  L.25  per 
Scotch  acre  (I  have  myself  drawn  nearly  L.30,  un- 
der favourable  circumstances) ;  and  it  fiilly  pays  the 
labour  and  manure  laid  out,  and  perhaps  some  rent 
besides.  By  the  succeeding  season,  the  ground 
will  be  in  a  good  condition  to  be  planted ;  after 
which,  it  should  be  kept  with  the  hoe,  for  three 
years. 

In  so  far,  then,  the  mode  of  preparing  the  ground 
for  Close  plantations  is  superior,  in  point  of  eco- 
nomical arrangement,  to  the  preparation  for  Open 
dispositions  of  Wood,  as  it  is  clear  that  it  may  be 
prepared  without  expense  to  the  owner.  By  the 
directions  here  given,  the  soil,  in  the  latter,  is  more 
pulverized,  and  approaches,  if  well  managed,  to 
the  state  of  fine  dark-coloured  mould,  such  aiB  is 
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used  for  a  Vinery,  and  superior  to  that  of  most 
Tineries.  In  the  former,  what  is  deficient  in  fine- 
ness is  often  compensated  by  variety,  and  by  the 
extensive  scope,  which  it  gives  to  the  roots  to 
search  for  their  food. 

On  considering  these  various  methods  of  impro- 
ving Soils,  for  the  use  of  woody  plants,  the  great, 
and,  indeed,  paramount  importance  of  Subsoils, 
cannot  fail  to  strike  the  reader.  In  fact,  the  lat« 
ter  may  be  said,  in  a  great  measure,  to  command 
and  render  subordinate  the  actual  properties  of  the 
former,  rendering  them  favourable  or  unfavour* 
able,  according  to  their  own  peculiar  character. 
The  first  question  that  is  asked  by  a  skilful  plant- 
er, in  surveying  a  place  for  the  first  time,  is  not 
respecting  the  Soil,  but  the  Subsoil.  If  that  be 
propitious,  he  is  comparatively  indifierent  as  to 
the  superincumbent  strata.  All  soils  are  suscep- 
tible of  melioration,  from  the  most  silicious,  to  the 
most  argillaceous.  Their  pernicious  ingredients 
can  often  be  modified,  if  they  cannot  be  altered, 
as  we  have  already  seen ;  but  subsoils  are  the  gift 
of  nature,  for  evil  or  for  good,  and  always  lie  be- 
yond the  reach  of  our  improvement.  In  order 
that  the  reader  may  form  a  right  judgment  of  both 
their  favourable  and  unfavourable  properties,  for 
the  growth  of  wood,  the  following  short  view  is 
subjoined  of  the  merits  of  both. 

The  most  favourable  subsoils  are  those,  through 
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which  the  excess  of  water,  received,  in  rainy  sea^ 
sons,  is  allowed  slowly  to  percolate,  and  which 
retain  moisture  sufficient  for  the  sustenance  of 
plants.  First,  close-lying  strata ;  in  which  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  sand  and  fine  gravel  is  in-> 
timately  mixed.  Secondly,  free-stone ;  provided  a 
bed  of  hard  and  impermeable  day  does  not  inter* 
vene  between  it  and  the  soil,  which  sometimes  hap- 
pens. And  thirdly,  a  kind  of  greenstone  (Scottic^, 
rotten  whin),  which  is  the  most  favourable  of  all, 
when  there  is  over  it  a  sufficient  depth  of  mould,  for 
the  above  purposes.  Such,  for  example,  are  the  soil 
and*subsoil  of  that  favourite  tract  of  country,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Ochill  and  other  hills,  in  Stirlingshire 
and  Perthshire,  so  well  known  for  the  growth  of  its 
timber.  It  descends,  in  a  gradual  slope,  from  the 
hills  towards  the  river  Forth,  both  east  and  west  of 
the  town  of  Stirling  ;  while  the  river  slowly  winds 
through  the  rich,  but  alluvial  plain  below.  In  this 
sort  of  subsoil,  the  excess  of  the  water  collected  from 
the  sky,  and  the  heights  above,  passes  through  the 
fissures,  and  is  received  and  retained  in  its  subter- 
raneous cavities  ;  by  which  means  the  rock,  being 
always  damp,  and  never  exsiccated,  can  commu- 
nicate its  moisture  to  the  soil  above,  in  seasons  of 
drought.  It  is  true,  this  rock  sends  out  frequent 
springs,  from  its  internal  reservoirs,  to  the  sur- 
face :  But  they  are  often  useful,  instead  of  being 
pernicious  ;  and  they  may  generally  be  carried  off. 
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by  drains  of  inconsiderable  depth,  cut  across  the 
outcropping  extremity  of  the  rock. 

The  Subsoils  of  an  unfavourable  quality  are. 
First,  such  as  are  composed  of  dense  and  argil- 
laceous substances,  through  which  no  water  can 
pass,  it  being  retained  stagnant  at  the  bottom  of 
the  soil.  In  this  situation,  it  has  the  most  inju- 
rious effects,  not  only  by  chilling  the  roots  that 
reach  it,  but  by  disabling  the  soil  from  exerting 
that  repulsive  force,  which,  as  has  been  seen,  is  ne- 
cessary to  fertility.  Secondly,  Those  open  beds  of 
loose  stones  and  sand,  from  the  bottom  of  which 
water  is  readily  drawn  off,,  by  subterraneous  out- 
lets. These  strata  are  sometimes  continuous,  but 
they  oftener  occur  in  narrow  lines  or  strips  ;  they 
are  named  ^*  Scalds"  by  the  Norfolk  farmers,  and 
are  as  injurious  to  crops  in  a  wet,  as  in  a  dry 
season.  Thirdly,  There  may  be  added  those  ex- 
tensive ranges,  or  strata  of  dry  rocks,  of  a  hard 
lexture,  composed  of  slate,  sometimes  granite,  but 
most  commonly  of  gneiss,  accompanied,  in  somedis- 
tricts,  with  a  considerable  proportion  of  iron,  pro- 
bably in  the  state  of  orange  oxide.  These  rocks  run 
in  long  ridges  through  the  districts  where  they  lie, 
sometimes  narrow,  and  sometimes  of  a  considerable 
breadth.  They  are  dry  to  a  great  breadth,  and 
full  of  fissures,  through  which  the  water  quickly 
passes.  The  orange  oxide  always  appears  in  thin 
lamina  among  the  fissures.    As  they  are,  like  the 
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sandy  bottoms,  not  retentive  of  water,  all  vegeta^ 
tion  is  destroyed  in  dry  seasons,  on  the  soils  which 
cover  them,  and  woods,  were  they  planted  there, 
would  share  the  same  fate.  When  these  rocks  are 
near  the  surface,  the  oxide,  with  which  they  abound, 
is  generally  injurious  to  vegetable  life,  and  Trees 
die,  as  soon  as  their  roots  come  in  contact  with  it 
Of  these  rocky  strata,  the  greater  part  of  the 
Western  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland  fur- 
nish remarkable  examples,  excluding,  of  course, 
in  most  districts,  the  ingredient  of  iron.  But  it 
is  from  a  want  of  Soil,  and  not  of  climate,  that 
woods  of  any  given  extent  cannot  be  got  up  in 
those  unsheltered,  but  romantic  regions. — Nature 
is  everywhere  impartial  in  her  gifts.  Where  wood 
abounds,  the  character  of  a  district  is  often  tame 
and  uninteresting.  Were  the  grand  scenery  of 
these  '*  high-featured  countries,"  their  sublime 
mountains,  and  blue  lakes  crowned  with  the  fo- 
rests of  the  south,  they  would,  in  point  of  pic- 
turesque beauty,  be  the  paradise  of  the  earth. 

Happy,  then,  is  the  planter,  who  has  none  of 
these  Dry  Rocks  for  his  subsoil ;  for  it  clearly  ap- 
pears, that  no  Planting,  nor  Removal  of  Trees,  is 
possible,  of  whatever  size,  where  they  are  present. 
Still  happier  is  he,  who,  with  clay  and  sand  inter- 
mingled beneath  his  surface,  or  even  with  those 
untoward  substances  separately  composing  his  soils, 
can,  by  industry  and  skill,  prepare  them  for  his  pur- 
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pose.  But  happiest,  certainly,  of  all  is  the  man, 
who  can  boast  the  possession  of  that  enviable 
Greenstone  or  rotten  Whin,  with  the  deep,  friable, 
and  dark-coloured  mould  of  the  Ochills  superin- 
cumbent on  it ;  for  then  he  may  plant  or  remove 
whatever  Trees  he  pleases,  and  without  prepara* 
tion,  either  chemical  or  mechanical. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  observe,  that  there  is, 
perhaps,  some  reason  to  claim  the  indulgence  of 
the  general  reader,  for  the  seemingly  elaborate 
manner,  in  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  point 
out  the  chemical  and  scientific  principles,  on  which 
soils  should  be  improved,  and  rendered  proper  for 
the  food  of  plants.  It  has  been  said  above,  and 
it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  or  too  earnestly 
enforced,  that  it  is  by  principles  drawn  from  Nature, 
and  elucidated  by  Science,  that  any  real  progress 
can  be  made  in  an  art  like  the  one  under  discus- 
sion, where  Nature  and  Science  must  unite  in  re- 
gulating the  process,  and  art  must  follow  in  the 
track  which  they  prescribe. 
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SECTION  VII. 

PREPARATION  OF  THE  TREES  FOR  REMOVAL. 

It  has  been  said  above,  that  the  Removal  of 
Large  Trees  is  applicable  to  two  different  objects, 
namely.  Single  Trees,  or  Open  Dispositions  of 
Wood,  and  to  Close  Plantations  ;  which  last  con- 
sists of  Grove  and  Underwood  intermixed.  Now, 
as  the  former  much  more  frequently  occur  in  prac- 
tice than  the  latter,  so  Transplanting  may  be  ge- 
nerally said,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  to  imply 
encreased  exposure. 

By  the  wise  economy  of  Nature,  it  has  been  pro- 
vided, that  Trees  in  open  situations,  in  order  to 
thrive,  must  possess  certain  external  conditions, 
which  have  been  designated  the  Protecting  Pro- 
perties. Therefore,  the  principle  of  Transplant- 
ing lies,  in  adopting  such  subjects  as  possess  those 
Properties,  wherever  they  can  be  found,  and  in 
communicating  them  to  others,  in  which  they  may 
be  deficient.     It  is  obvious,  that  Trees,  endued 
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with  the  Protecting  Properties  or  Prerequisites, 
require  no  Preparation  at  all ;  and  that  those 
Trees,  which  possess  them  partially  or  inade- 
quately, require  it  precisely  in  the  ratio  or  de- 
gree of  that  inadequate  possession.  Further,  it  is 
apparent,  as  these  properties  must  he  either  Pro- 
tecting or  Non-Protecting,  or  a  modification  of  the 
one  or  the  other,  so  the  complete  presence  of  the 
one  class  of  properties  necessarily  implies  the  ab- 
sence of  the  other  class.  But  both  may  neverthe- 
less exist,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  in  different 
parts  of  the  same  tree.  For  the  purpose  of  re- 
moval, for  example,  such  a  plant  may  possess 
fibrous  roots,  and  spreading  branches  (two  of  the 
Protecting  Properties  which  are  generally  con- 
comitant), yet  it  may  be  deficient  in  both  bark 
and  stem.  In  like  manner,  it  may  have  desirable 
stem  and  bark  (two  properties  likewise,  which 
usually  go  together),. and  yet  fail  in  branches  and 
roots. 

It  is  a  great  error  to  imagine,  with  the  early  plant- 
ers, and  as  is  still  done  by  many,  that  the  business  of 
Preparation  applies  solely  to  Roots.  As  well  might 
it  be  imagined,  that  the  roots  carry  up  the  sap  to 
the  top ;  that  they  elaborate  it  in  the  leaves  ;  that 
they  transmit  it  to  the  stem  and  branches ;  and, 
in  a  word,  that  this  single  organ  performs  all  the 
various  functions,  which  exist  in  a  complicated 
system.     When  the  ingenious  Lord  Fitzharding, 
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as  we  learn  from  Evelyn,  thought  of  cutting  round 
the  roots  of  Trees,  in  order  to  multiply  their  late- 
ral fibres,  it  cannot  be  deemed  surprising,  that  he 
should  have  been  unaware  how  small  a  part  of  the 
work  of  Preparation  he  had  effected  by  that  in* 
vention.  But  it  is  much  more  extraordinary,  that» 
during  the  many  years  that  my  practice  has  been 
open  to  general  inspection,  it  should  never  occur 
to  any  one,  that  its  success  did  not  depend  merely 
on  the  roots,  but  must  refer  to  some  general  and  fix- 
ed principle  :  For,  to  this  day,  when  the  roots  of 
Trees  are  cut  round,  as  is  often  done,  they  are 
said  to  be  **  fully  prepared  according  to  my  me- 
thod ;"'  while  the  planter,  who  so  prepares  them, 
does  not  suspect,  that  he  is  merely  trying  to  ful- 
fil one  ofjbur  indispensable  conditions,  which  are 
required  by  that  method.  But  perhaps  it  was 
not  supposed  that  a  process,  seemingly  so  simple 
as  Transplanting  appeared  to  be,  in  the  hands  of 
my  workmen,  required  any  principle  at  all  to  re- 
gulate it. 

It  has  been  stated,  in  a  foregoing  Section,  that 
the  perfect  and  internal  developement  of  woody 
plants  is  dependent  on  certain  external  conditions ; 
and  that,  when  those  conditions  are  imperfectly 
supplied,  this  developement  cannot  take  place. 
It  has  been  further  observed,  that  the  most  per- 
fect developement,  in  all  cases,  appears  manifest, 
where  the  Protecting  Properties  are  most  fully  dis- 
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played.  If  these  tbin^  be  true,  it  will  follow,  that 
to  prepare  Trees  for  removal  only  means,  to  allow 
Nature,  if  I  may  so  speak,  to  do  her  own  work : 
and  this  we  shall  best  accomplish,  hy  clearing 
away  those  accidental  obstacles,  and  mechanical 
impediments,  which  are  often  thrown  in  her  way ; 
as  they  obstruct  or  misdirect  the  simple,  but  effi- 
cient methods  which  she  employs,  towards  the  ac« 
complishment  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  as  well 
as  complicated  of  her  processes.  The  difficulty  lies 
in  administering  to  Nature  discreetly;  neither 
officiously  directing  her,  on  the  one  hand,  nor  rude* 
ly  controlling  her,  on  the  other. 

The  main  obstacle  or  impediment  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  Protecting  Properties  in  Trees,  is 
shelter  and  closeness,  or  the  want  of  a  sufficient 
action  of  the  atmosphere.  Vegetable,  like  animal 
life,  is  dependent  for  its  existence,  on  the  external 
conditions  of  food,  air,  and  heat,  while  light  is  a 
condition  peculiar  to  plants.  Where  Trees,  as  in 
imthinned  plantations,  presa  too  closely  on  one  an- 
other, the  range,  which  the  roots  require  for  their 
food,  is  circumscribed.  Wind  being  in  a  great 
degree  excluded,  and  evaporation  prevented,  heat 
is,  by  consequence,  generated  in  an  undue  degree. 
In  the  same  way,  light  is  nearly  shut  out  from 
such  plantations,  except  from  the  top,  and  a  dis- 
proportioned  elongation  of  the  stem  is  occasioned, 
by  the  efforts  which  each  individual  makes  to  gain 
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the  light  By  these  means,  the  bark  becomes 
thinner  and  more  delicate,  the  roots  more  scanty, 
and  the  spray  and  branches  more  open  and  spa- 
ring, than  lichen  there  is  a  greater  action  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  a  freer  access  of  light.  Thus,  by 
the  law  of  Nature,  by  which  Trees  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are 
placed,  as  the  possession  of  the  Non-protecting 
Properties  does  not  constitute  the  most  natural,  or 
most  perfect  state  of  Trees,  but  is  superinduced 
by  ciraimstances  ;  so  that  state  must  be  improved 
by  the  alteration  of  such  circumstances,  and  the 
possession  of  the  opposite  or  Protecting  Properties 
be  substituted  in  its  stead.  The  planter,  there- 
fore, if  he  act  with  judgment,  has  little  more  to 
do,  than  to  bring  about  a  gradual,  a  salutary,  and, 
in  the  end,  9^  free  exposure  of  Trees  to  the  ele- 
ments, and  their  own  native  energies,  and  plastic 
powers  will  do  every  thing  else  for  themselves. 

Having  explained,  as  distinctly  as  I  can,  the 
true  principle,  on  which  the  Preparation  of  Trees 
should  be  made,  I  will  now  proceed  to  point  out 
the  practice.  Subjects  for  Removal  may  be  pre- 
pared in  two  different  ways,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  in  two  different  classes,  namely,  as  Single 
Trees,  each  independently  of  the  other  ;  or  as 
Masses,  especially  trained  and  disciplined  for  the 
purpose. 
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And  Firsti  As  to  Single  or  individual  Trees. 
It  has  been  already  noticed,  that  many  Trees  stand 
in  need  of  no  preparation  at  all,  but  may  imme- 
diately be  taken  up,  and  removed  to  where  they 
are  wanted.  If  what  has  been  said  above,  on  the 
Selection  of  Subjects,  be  fully  apprehended  by  the 
reader,  he  will  have  little  difficulty  in  regulating 
his  choice,  and  determining  what  subjects  really 
possess  the  four  essential  prerequisites,  or  Pro- 
tecting Properties  :  Because  proper  Preparation, 
and  the  possession  of  those  properties,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  nearly  convertible  terms.  About  every 
place,  great  or  small,  such  subjects  are  always  to 
be  found  in  pretty  open  dispositions,  in  old  grass- 
plats  or  avenues,  in  woodlands  near  the  flower  or 
kitchen  garden,  and  the  like,  where  the  ground  is 
usually  kept  under  the  scythe.  Here,  if  the  soil 
be  loose  and  deep,  that  is,  if  it  afford  good  root- 
ing-ground,  you  are  sure  to  find  tolerable  subjects, 
which  may  be  immediately  taken  up,  in  the  man- 
ner hereafter  to  be  described.  Even  subjects  drawn 
from  hedge-rows  may  be  pressed  into  the  service, 
provided  their  roots  have  not  too  deeply  pene- 
trated the  mound,  on  which  the  hedge  is  planted, 
or  provided  you  have  a  soil  of  suitable  depth  to 
receive  them.  It  is  npt  necessary,  as  already  ex- 
plained in  Sect.  V.,  that  every  subject,  fit  for  im- 
mediate Transplantation,  should  be  endued,  in  the 
JuUest  manner,  with  the  Protecting  Properties. 
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They  should  possess  such  a  proportion  of  them, 
but  not  more,  as  is  miffidentfor  ike  eacposure  in 
which  the  Tree  is  to  be  placed.  By  a  sound  judg- 
ment exercised  in  this  particular,  and  by  the  help 
of  an  experienced  eye,  much  useful  work  may  be 
done,  with  Trees  taken  up  at  once,  and  the  most 
surprising  improvements  made,  at  a  small  ex- 
pense. 

To  prepare  Single  or  individual  Trees,  is  often 
a  work  of  difficulty,  as  well  as  time.  It  frequent- 
ly happens,  that  they  may  be  found  in  a  free  ex- 
posure, and  have  good  bark  and  stems ;  but,  in 
such  an  exposure,  they  are  frequently  defective  in 
branches  or  roots,  or  both^  in  consequence  of  me- 
chanical injury,  suffered  from  other  Trees.  If  the 
branches  be  tolerable,  but  the  roots  deficient,  by 
being  long  and  scraggy,  they  are  to  be  cut  round, 
according  to  Lord  Fitzharding's  method,  with  some 
improvements,  which  have  been  made  on  that  ope- 
ration. If  the  deficiency  lie  in  both  branches  and 
roots,  a  different  method  must  be  adopted  ;  as  it  is 

m 

plain,  that  branches  and  roots,  being  relative  and 
correlative,  the  former  could  not  possibly  be  got 
to  extend,  while  so  severe  a  discipline  was  prac- 
tised on  the  latter. 

To  meet  this  difficulty  with  any  counteracting 
effect»  I  have  found  but  one  method,  which,  al- 
though opposite  to  Gardeners'  practice,  is  deser- 
ving of  the  notice  of  the  planter.     Instead  of  dig- 
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ging  among,  and  disturbing  the  roots/  for  the  in-' 
troduction  of  manure,  let  about  a  cart-load  and  a 
half  of  Peat  compost  be, taken,  carefully  prepared, 
as  above,  and  in  the  most  perfect  state  of  pulveri- 
zation, or  Coal  ashes  of  a  like  quantity,  for  a  Tree 
five-and-twenty  feet  high ;  to  which  let  four  or 
five  cart-loads  of  any  tolerable  soil  be  added,  of  an 
opposite  quality,  if  possible,  to  that  of  the  ground ; 
and  let  the  whole  be  laid  down  round  the  Tree, 
and  four  feet  out  from  it.  Let  three  workmen 
proceed  to  throw  these  materials  close  to  the  stem, 
two  throwing  the  earth,  and  one  the  compost,  in 
a  r^[ular  manner,  and  scattering  the  whole,  in  the 
manner  of  lime  on  a  field  of  fallow.  Let  the  work- 
men next  half-trench  the  heap,  as  directed  above, 
in  the  foregoing  Section,  and  mix  and  toss  it  back-' 
wards  and  forwards,  for  the  same  purpose.  Lastly, 
let  them  spread  it  in  a  sloping  direction  outwards, 
to  the  full  extent  of  the  roots  ;  keeping  it,  at  the 
extremities,  six  inches  thick,  and,  at  the  stem, 
about  double  that  thickness.  Should  there  not  be 
materials  enough  to  accomplish  this,  an  additional 
quantity  must  be  procured.  Into  this  loose  and 
friable  mould  the  genial  rains  of  spring  will  readi- 
ly enter,  and,  carrying  with  them  the  carbonic 
add  gas  of  the  atmosphere,  render  the  whole  the 
most  desirable  food  for  plants.  Thus  excited,  the 
fibrous  roots,  which  always  strike  upwards,  will, 
during  the  first  year,  nearly  pervade  the  mass ; 
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by  which  means,  both  the  roots  and  the  branches 
will  soon  be  improved,  and  the  Tree  itself  be  in 
a  proper  condition  for  taking  up,  after  the  third 
season. 

On  the  other  hand,  should  the  brandies  be  to- 
lerable, at  least  for  a  spiral  Tree,  and  the  roots 
be  defective,  in  consequence  of  tenacity  of  soil,  or 
mechanical  injury  done  by  other  Trees,  let  the 
following  improved  method  of  cutting  round  be 
followed.    •       • 

In  the  first  place,  supposing  the  plant  to  be  five- 
and-twenty  feet  high,  as  before,  let  a  trench,  thirty 
inches  wide,  be  opened  round  it,  at  the  distance 
of  three  feet  and  a  half,  if  you  mean  to  let  it  stand 
for  four  years,  or  more,  after  the  operation,  and 
at  the  distance  of  six  feet,  if  you  mean  to  let  it 
stand  only  for  two  years.  For,  let  it  be  remember- 
ed, that  no  Tree  can,  with  propriety,  be  taken  up, 
on  a  single  year*s  growth,  after  cutting  round ;  be- 
cause, in  that  case,  the  fresh  shoots  of  the  fibres, 
being  nearly  as  tender  as  the  roots  of  tfn  onion  or 
a  cabbage,  can  neither  be  extricated  nor  handled, 
without  sensible  injury. 

Supposing  the  first  case,  and  that  the  Tree  be 
to  stand  for  four  or  more  years,  the  operation  is 
simple.  Let  the  trench  be  cut,  fully  to  the  depth 
of  the  subsoil,  rather  excavating  the  bank,  in  or- 
der to  get  somewhat  underneath  the  roots  ;  or,  in 
the  case  of  tap-rooted  plants  (as  the  oak  and  the 
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film),  going  down  nearly  a  foot  deeper  still,  and 
opening  a  drain  or  outlet  on  the  lower  side,  to 
prevent  a  stagnation  of  water,  if  the  subsoil  be 
tenacious.  After  this,  the  earth  may  be  return- 
ed, well  broken  down,  into  the  trench ;  taidng 
care  to  put  in  the  surface-mould  first,  in  order  to 
afford  the  best  pabulum  or  nourishment  to  the 
young  fibres,  which  may  be  expected  at  once  to 
strike  in  it.  Previously  to  the  last  mentioned  ope- 
ration, it  would  certainly  be  an  improvement,  if  a 
little  compost  could  be  spared,  to  mix  through 
the  mass :  But  that  is  an  improvement,  which  I 
have  seldom  had  time  to  practise. 

Suj^sing  the  second  case,  and  tiuBji  the  Tree 
be  to  stand  only  for  two  years,  the  same  method 
may  be  followed,  but  with  this  difference,  that,  on 
the  south  and  south-west  sides,  two,  or  perhaps 
three  of  the  strongest  roots  should  be  left  uncut, 
and  allowed  to  pass  entire  through  the  tr^ich ; 
so  that,  when  taken  up  at  their  full  length,  they 
can  act  as  stays  against  the  winds,  which  may 
assail  it  from  those  quarters.  Something  like  this, 
as  Evelyn  informs  us,  was  done,  in  his  time,  by 
Lord  Fitzharding.*  As  to  ^*  forcing  down  Trees 
upon  their  sides,"  so  as  to  cut  the  tap-root,  which 
seems  to  have  been  practised  by  that  nobleman, 
it  may  answer  with  subjects  such  as  his,  which 

*  Sihm,  Vol.  I.  p.  102. 
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were  of  the  '^  bigness  only  of  his  thigh :"  But,  with 
heavy  Trees,  besides  endangering  their  stability, 
it  would  be  imprudent  too  severely  to  reduce  their 
strength,  by  cutting,  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
both  their  downward  and  their  lateral  roots. 

As  to  the  Tap-root,  it  appears  that  a  good  deal 
of  exaggeration  has  prevailed  among  late  writers 
respecting  its  importance  to  Trees,  which  has  been 
iifiSrmed  to  be  quite  paramount,  even  after  they 
have  attained  considerable  size.  Hence  the  doc- 
trine, that,  if  it  be  cut  off  by  transplantation,  the 
Tree  has  no  longer  the  power  of  renewing  or  t&- 
producing  it.  This  opinion,  however,  is  founded 
Ut  error,  and  cannot  be  supported  by  experience. 
From  the  developement  of  woody  plants,  we  are 
warranted  in  believing,  that,  in  infancy,  the  tap- 
root is  indispensable  to  their  vigorous  growth. 
But  the  fact,  that,  in  Trees  of  mature  age  when 
cut  down,  the  tap-root  is  no  longer  distinguishable 
jrom  the  other  roots,  sufficiently  shows,  that  the 
importance,  which  it  once  possessed,  does  not  con- 
tinue to  a  late  period  of  their  age.*  The  truth 
seems  to  be,  that  a  remarkable  analogy  subsists 
between  the  leading  shoot  of  the  tops  of  Trees, 
and  their  tap-root  under  ground.  Art  or  accident 
may  cut  off  or  shorten  either,  but  the  plastic 
powers  of  the  Tree  soon  renew  it ;  not,  indeed, 

*  Note  I. 
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with  the  same  degree  of  strength  in  any  one  shoot, 
but  in  greater  numbers,  aggregately  qualified  to 
perform  the  same  fimetions  in  nourishing  the 
plant.  From  my  own  experience,  I  can  adduce  a 
direct  confirmation  of  this  analogy :  For,  in  sun- 
diry  instances,  when  I  have  had  occasion,  at  the 
distance  of  eight  or  ten  years,  to  remove  a  Tree 
for  the  seomd  time,  the  power  of  renovation  ap- 
peared conspicuous,  in  the  fresh  set  of  tap-roots, 
which  was  generated.  In  the  same  way,  respect- 
ing the  top,  on  heading  down  a  spiral  Tree,  in 
order  to  communicate  to  it  the  spreading  charac- 
ter, it  was  found,  that  numerous  growths  were 
sent  out,  instead  of  the  leading  shoot,  which  had 
been  displaced  by  the  pruning-knife ;  and,  when 
it  came  to  be  shortened  a  second  time,  there  ap- 
peared, of  course,  a  still  greater  multiplicity.  In 
all  cases,  as  the  Tree  advances  towards  mature 
age,  it  becomes^  as  we  have  already  seen,  *^  clump- 
headed,"  and  the  leading  shoot,  losing  its  pre- 
eminence above  the  others,  like  the  renewed  tap- 
roots, is  no  longer  distinguishable.  Thus  we  find, 
that  the  leading  shoots,  and  the  tap-roots  of  Trees, 
are  not  only  analagous  to,  but  probably  also  co- 
existent with  each  other. 

Before  we  quit  the  subject  of  preparing  indivi- 
dual Trees,  it  may  be  proper  to  state,  that  it  is  an 
.  error  to  imagine,  as  is  done  by  many,  that  cutting 
round  is  aQi  operation,  that  should  always  be  re- 
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sorted  to.  When  advisable,  however,  as  above 
pointed  out,  two  good  consequences  result  from  it. 
In  the  first  place,  it  gives  superior  facility,  both 
in  the  taking  up,  and  the  replanting  of  the  Tree ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  it  furnishes  a  vast  mul- 
tiplicity of  fibrous  roots,  far  more  numerous  than 
oofdd  be  furnished  by  unassisted  nature ;  and  these 
act  as  so  many  superadded  mouths,  to  take  up,  by 
introsusception,  the  food  proper  for  the  nourish- 
ment  of  the  plant.  This,  we  should  reflect,  is  the 
more  peculiarly  needful  in  a  process,  so  violent  as 
Transplanting,  however  carefully  performed,  and 
scientifically  directed,  must  imply. 

Next,  As  to  the  Preparation  of  Trees  in  laige 
masses.  In  executing  desigpcis  of  any  extent,  where 
many  subjects  are  wanted,  this  comes  to  be  a  work 
of  necessity,  as  well  as  importance,  because  mate- 
rials  for  such  designs  could  not  be  furnished  by 
individual  Trees.  It  is  therefore  proper,  that  it 
should  be  done  with  the  least  possible  expense  and 
labour.  For  any  design,  however,  great  or  small, 
a  separate  spot,  which  I  have  called  a  Transplant- 
ing Nursery,  is  extremely  desirable,  as  contribu- 
ting, in  an  eminent  degree,  to  the  facility  not  less 
than  to  the  accuracy  of  the  work.  Here  subjects  of. 
all  denominations  may  be  most  conveniently  train- 
ed and  disciplined.  From  a  Nursery  like  this,  as 
from  a  great  repository  of  materials,  high  and 
low,  light  and  massive,  spreading  and  spiral  Trees 
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may  be  brought  forth  at  pleasure,  aa  may  beat 
suit  the  planter's  design  ;  and  without  throwing 
away  or  misapplying  the  Prerequisites  for  success,  \ 

he  may  have  the  power  of  wooding  the  highest, 
as  well  as  the  lowest  parts  of  his  grounds.     The  < 

£act  is,  that  all  grove- wood,  from  about  twenty  to  ^ 

five-and-thirty  years  growth,  if  properly  thinned 
and  pruned,  after  the  first  ten  or  twelve  years,  so 
as  that  the  tops  are  never  after  allowed  to  touch 
one  another,  may  be  esteemed  good  Transplanting  v 

Nurseries,  provided  only,  that  the  soil  be  loose  and  K 

friable :  But  there  is  no  necessity  for  its  being  ex* 
tremely  deep.  On  the  contrary,  a  thin  clay,  or 
peaty  loam  is  a  desirable  soil  for  training  various 
Trees,  such  as  the  oak,  the  beech,  and  the  birch, 
as  it  gives  great  facilities,  both  in  the  preparing 
and  taking  up.  Woody  glades,  or  small  forest 
lawns,  left  open  in  the  original  planting  of  a  place, 
are  likewise  most  commodious  ^s  sites  for  Nursery- 
ground.  But,  to  find  woods  or  plantations  so 
trained,  for  a  series  of  years,  to  wide  distances,  is 
extremely  rare,  although  valuable  when  they  are 
found.  I  know  but  one  example,  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  to  the  extent  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
acres.  But  there  may  easily  be  others,  that  have 
escaped  my  notice.  A  department,  however,  of 
the  woodland  of  a  place,  of  the  age  just  now  men* 
tioned,  retired  from  the  view,  but  little  sheltered 
by  surrounding  objects,  will  be  found  the  most  fa- 
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vourable  jsituation,  both  for  the  oonTenienee,  and 
the  efficiency  of  the  Nursery. 

I  once  more  entreat  the  forgiv^iess  of  the  read- 
er, for  here  obtruding  another  example  from  my 
own  practice.  But  should  he  have  any  extent  of 
grounds  to  be  planted  for  Immediate  ElBTect,  and, 
like  me,  fortunately  possess  a  remnant  of  the  old 
Belt  of  Brown,  and  his  followers ;  or,  what  would 
be  still  more  valuable,  any  of  the  circular  or  oval 
Clumps  of  that  celebrated  artist,  which  have  suf* 
fered  so  much  obloquy,*  he  may  rely  upon  it,  that 
he  is  possessed  of  a  treasure,  which  cannot  be  too 
highly  prized,  for  the  purpose  in  question.  With 
his  permission,  then,  I  will  beg  leave  to  give  a 
cursory  idea  of  my  own  Transplanting  Nurseries, 
and  of  the  superior  materials,  out  of  which  they 
were  formed. 

About  forty  years  since,  when  the  style  of 
Brown  was  in  high  fashion  and  repute,  this  place 
was  modernized  and  laid  out  by  an  eminent  Land- 
scape G^ardener,  well-known  in  Scotland,  namely, 
Mr  Thomas  White,  one  of  the  most  ingenious  of 
his  pupils.  With  a  far  better  education,  than  his 
master  could  boast,  with  a  more  correct  taste,  and 
a  more  vivid  fancy.  White  had  a  juster  discern- 
ment of  the  true  style,  in  which  the  principles  of 
Artificial  should  be  applied  to  the  improvement  of 
Heal  Landscape.     He  was  a  superior  draftsman, 

*  Note  II. 
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and  possessed  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  design :  And  had  it  not  been  for  the  pro- 
fessional trammels,  by  which  he  was  confined,  he 
probably  would  have  anticipated,  as  well  as  illus- 
trated, in  his  own  designs,  those  more  correct  no- 
tions of  park-scenery,  which  Messrs  Price  and 
Knight  afterwards  had  the  merit  of  bringing  into 
public  notice.*  As  it  was,  White  rather  yielded 
to,  than  approved  of  the  fashion  of  the  day :  Ac- 
cordingly,  he  gave  a  Belt  and  Clumps  to  all  the 
new  places  he  laid  out,  and  sometimes  to  the  old 
ones,  which  he  so  ingeniously  improved. 

Although  my  little  Park  was  not  deficient  in 
these  necessary  appendages,  it  must  not  be  ima- 
gined, that  such  formal  plantations,  and  especial- 
ly the  Clumps,  were  ever  intended  to  be  per-- 
manenty  by  this  able  artist.  On  the  contrary, 
they  were  meant  to  act  as  kindly  and  shelter- 
mg  masses,  to  a  very  open  subject,  and  as  the 
only  means  of  protecting  and  getting  up  good 
Single  Trees,  and  loose  Dispositions  of  wood.  I 
therefore  trenched  the  ground,  by  his  advice,  and 
took  from  it  a  Potatoe  crop  (after  the  manner  di- 
rected in  the  for^;oing  Section),  before  being 
planted.  About  the  twelfth  or  fifteenth  year,  I 
began 'to  cut  away  the  Larch  and  Spruce-firs. 
These  had  been  introduced  merely  as  nurses  to 
the  deciduous  Trees ;  and,  from  the  warmth  and 

*  Note  III. 
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shelter  they  had  afforded,  and  the  previous  double- 
digging,  the  whole  had  rushed  up  with  singular 
rapidity.  The  next  thing  I  did  was,  to  thin  out 
the  Trees  to  single  distance,  so  as  that  the  tops 
could  not  touch  one  another,  and  to  cut  away  the 
side-branches,  within  about  three,  or  three  and  a 
half  feet  of  the  surface.  By  this  treatment,  it  will 
be  perceived,  that  a  considerable  deal  of  air  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  plantations.  The  light,  which  be- 
fore had  had  access  only  at  the  top,  was  now  equal* 
ly  diffused  on  all  sides  ;  and  the  Trees,  although 
for  a  few  years  they  advanced  but  little  in  height, 
made  surprising  efforts  towards  a  full  develope- 
ment  of  their  most  important  properties.  They 
acquired  greater  strength  of  Stem,  thickness  of 
Bark,  and  extension  of  Roots,  and  consequently, 
of  lateral  branches. 

But,  at  this  time,  it  was  apparent,  that  the 
Clumps  had  a  remarkable  advantage  over'  the 
Belt,  or  continuous  plantation.  Wliile  in  no  part 
so  deep  as  to  impede  the  salutary  action  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  circular  or  oval  figure  of  the 
clumps,  and  their  free  exposure  to  the  elements, 
furnished  them  with  a  far  greater  proportion  of 
good  outside  Trees ;  and  these,  having  acquired, 
from  the  beginning,  a  considerable  share  of  the 
Protecting  Properties,  were  in  a  situation  to  shel- 
ter the  rest,  and  also  to  prevent  the  violence  of 
the  wind  from  injuriously  acting  on  the  interior 
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of  the  mass.  It  therefore  became  necessary  to  thin 
the  belt  for  the  second  time,  which  was  now  done 
to  double  distance ;  that  is  to  say,  to  a  distance 
such  as  would  have  admitted  of  a  similar  number 
of  Trees  in  every  part,  to  stand  between  the  ex- 
isting plants.  Thus,  within  four  years  from  the 
first  thinning,  I  began  to  have  tolerable  subjects 
for  Removal,  to  situations  of  moderate  exposure ; 
while  every  succeeding  season  added  fresh  beauty 
and  vigour  to  these  thriving  Nurseries,  and  made 
a  visible  accession  to  all  the  desirable  Prerequi- 
sites. 

It  is  deserving  of  remark  in  this  place,  that  no 
second  thinning  of  these  clumps  was  necessary, 
although,  on  ordinary  occasions,  it  would  have 
been  indispensable,  for  the  free  admission  of  air 
among  the  plants.  At  this  period,  I  happened  to 
have  a  good  deal  of  Transplanting  work  upon  my 
hands ;  by  which  means,  the  original  trenching, 
and  the  successive  removals  that  were  made  from 
the  clumps,  not  only  served  this  salutary  purpose, 
but  operated  as  a  complete  Preparation  of  the 
roots,  as  well  as  of  every  other  part  of  the  Trees, 
which  were  left  behind  ;  For  I  found,  that,  how 
severely  soever  they  might  be  cut,  I  could  always 
return  to  them,  after  two  years,  with  renewed  ad- 
vantage. It  so  fortunately  happened,  that  the 
clumps  were  pretty  numerous.  They  had  been 
planted  in  various  soils,  from  the  most  tenacious 
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clay*  to  the  lightest  sand ;  therefore,  no  better  op- 
portunity could  be  figured,  for  raising  forest  Trees 
of  almost  every  description  with  success.  The 
dumps  for  the  most  part,  by  the  above  operations, 
were  soon  reduced  to  open  dispositions  of  wood, 
and,  in  some  instances,  to  mere  groups  of  six  and 
seven  plants*  But  some  still  remained  as  Nurser*- 
ies  for  subjects,  which,  at  this  moment,  are  of 
great  size  and  beauty,  and  endued,  in  the  most 
eminent  degree,  with  all  the  Protecting  Proper- 
ties. 

Although  few  planters  may  be  so  fortunate,  as 
to  possess  such  valuable  remains  of  the  former 
school  of  design,  yet  no  one,  I  trust,  will  find  much 
difficulty,  from  the  statement  just  now  made,  in 
forming,  out  of  the  ordinary  plantations  of  a  place, 
a  Transplanting  Nursery  for  himself.  The  main 
object,  in  such  a  view,  is  to  select  a  plantation, 
which  has  friable  mould,  for  the  developement  of 
the  roots,  and,  if  possible,  a  dry  subsoil ;  and  such 
a  plantation  likewise  as  has  been  the  least  n^lect- 
ed  in  proper  thinning.  The  first  point,  towards 
obtaining  a  good  Nursery,  is  to  cut  away  the 
spruce  firs  and  larches,  which  have  been  planted 
as  nurses.  But  if  any  Scotch  Firs  appear,  with 
tolerable  heads  (a  rare  thing  to  be  seen  under  such 
circumstances),  they  are  well  deserving  of  preser- 
vation. Such  fine  picturesque  Pines  are  some- 
times susceptible  of  Removal,  on  the  principles 
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already  laid  down ;  and  they  always  form  noUe 
Park-wood,  particularly  when  o£  that  spedea^ 
which  throws  out  its  branches  horizontally  from 
the  stem.  The  next  object  is,  to  dear  away  the 
most  drawn«up  and  unsightly  plants,  by  at  once 
grubbing  them  up,  so  that  their  roots  may  not 
continue  to  exhaust  the  soil  unprofitably,  and  that 
the  best  plants  may  be  left  free,  and  at  single  dis- 
tance from  one  another.  Last  of  all,  the  ground 
is  to  be  trenched  over,  eighteen  inches  deep  at  the 
least,  that  is,  supposing  it  never  to  have  been 
trenched  before ;  leaving  open  drains,  deeper  than 
the  trench,  for  the  surface  water  to  run  off  pro- 
perly. 

During  this  operation,  a  few  of  the  handsomest 
plants,  and  such  as  possess  the  desirable  prerequi- 
sites in  the  greatest  degree,  must  have  about  five 
feet  broad  of  solid  ground  left  round  them,  and 
two  or  three  roots  also  entire  and  untouched  on  the 
stormy  side.  The  rest  of  the  Trees  may  have  three 
feet  and  a  half  of  solid  ground  left  entire,  during 
the  trenching;  also,  two  or  three  roots,  in  the 
same  way,  towards  the  west  and  southwest,  and 
so  passing  through  the  trench.  During  the  exe- 
cution of  this  work,  some  tolerable  mould,,  to 
the  depth  of  a  foot  or  better  near  the  stem,  and  not 
less  than  six  or  eight  inches  at  the  extremity  of 
the  solid  ground,  should  be  thrown  up,  in  order 
that  the  roots  may  send  out  new  fibres  into  that 
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friable  super-addition  to  tlie  soil.  Moreover,  in 
respect  to  injury  from  wind,  should  the  Nursery 
be  formed  at,  or  near  the  outskirts  of  a  plantation 
(which  is  rather  an  advantage),  care  must  be  taken, 
for  the  three  first  years,  to  leave  the  two  outside 
rows  unthinned,  and  as  close  as  may  be,  both  in 
respect  to  underwood  and  standard  plants,  the 
better  to  break  the  force  of  any  sudden  tempest. 
All  these  measures  are  to  be  taken  at  some  con- 
venient time  between  November  and  April ;  but, 
in  situations  of  particular  exposure,  it  would  be 
prudent,  on  account  of  the  winds  at  the  vernal 
equinox,  to  postpone  the  trenching,  until  that  try- 
ing season  be  past. 

In  the  month  of  April,  the  whole  surface  must 
be  well  dunged  for  a  Potatoe  crop,  if  possible, 
with  fermented  Peat  Compost,  which  is  the  best ; 
or,  if  that  cannot  be  commanded,  with  good  farm- 
yard manure ;  and  this,  with  a  crop  of  Flax,  or 
Barley,  or  early  Oats,  and  with  one  of  Hay  imme- 
diately following,  will  more  than  cover  the  entire 
expense  of  grubbing  up,  trenching,  and  otherwise 
preparing  the  Nursery.  By  the  end  of  the  fourth 
year,  the  Trees  that  were  considered  as  the  hand- 
somest, and  were  left  with  the  largest  solid  spa- 
ces round  them,  and  the  longest  roots,  may  now 
be  removed,  and  others  in  succession,  as  they  are 
found  to  acquire  the  necessary  Prerequisites. 
Should  there  be  then  regular  Transplanting  work 
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going  forward^  it  will  supersede  the  necessity  of 
the  Second  thinning. 

But,  in  any  Transplanting  Nursery  judiciously 
formed^  it  is  not  to  the  spade  only  that  Trees  are 
to  be  indebted,  for  complete  Preparaticm.    The 
Axe  and  the  Hedge-lnll  must  likewise  do  their  of« 
fice ;  and  both  are  advantageously  to  be  employed^ 
in  fashioning  the  tops,  to  whatever  shape  or  cha-» 
tacter  may  be  desirable.    Most  Trees,  growing 
Ireely,  are  disposed  to  al^sume  the  conical  form. 
To  render  them  taU  and  spiral,  so  as  that  distant 
objects  may  be  shown  between,  or  under  their 
boughs,  it  will  be  proper  to  cut  away  all  the  lower- 
tnost  branches,  or  such  others  as  seem,  from  their 
luxuriance,  to  rival  the  leading  stem,  leaving  one 
short  only,  or  main  leader  preeminent  above  the 
rest.    It  will  be  advisable  also,  to  displace  the 
branches  of  the  sides  in  general,  and  suffer  no  more 
to  remain,  than  are  judged  necessary  to  contain  Pro^ 
^r  vessels  in  sufficient  number,  in  order  to  convey 
down  the  descending  sap.    In  the  same  mannei', 
if  low  and  spreading  subjects  be  required,  to  cTOWn, 
Ibr  example,  some  bold  eminence,  or  clothe  its  slo* 
ping  sides,  the  leader  or  leaders  of  the  top  may  be 
headed  down,  for  that  or  similar  objects ;  and,  by 
•skilfully  repeating  the  operation  from  time  to  time, 
we  shall  produce  m*  continue  what  has  been  called 
the  chimp-headed  character.    Let  it  not,  howevei^, 
be  imagined,  thai  the  fnutUoHng,  or,  what  is 
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qsuaUy^called  th^  '^lightening*'  of  the  tops  of  Trees 
is  by  any  means  intended.  The  sjrstem  here  re- 
eommended  is  radically  and  characteristically  Pre- 
servative ;  and  one  of  its  striking  merits  conr 
sists,  in  carefully  .seconding,  not.  counteracting  the 
Laws  of  Nature.  .Her  exuberant  efforts,  indeed, 
may  be  sometimes  discreetly  restrained,  or.spedalr 
ly  directed,  without  producing  those  unhappy 
consequences,  which  never  fail  to  flow  froni  undue 
violence,  under  whatever  name  it  may  be  allowed 
to  operate.  It  is  by  the  former  method  alone  that 
the  scientific  planter  will  commimicate  to  his 
Trees  that  particular  character,  which  best  suits 
his  intentions,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  confer  both 
intricacy  and  variety  on  his  landscapes. 

In  ordering  the  useful  Nur9eries  here  attemptr 
ed  to  be  described,  the  size  will,  of  course,  depend 
on  the  scale  of  the  place,  and  the  wants  of  the 
owner.  Two  acres,  or  three  at  most,  would  pror 
bably  suffice  ^  a  repository  of  transplanting  ma« 
terials  for  pretty  large  places,  with  the  addition 
of  such  single  Trees,  as  will  always  be  found  in 
plantations  of  extent.  But  it  is  not  necessary,  nor 
would  it,  at  aU  times,  be  practicable,  to  set  apart 
such  a  space  of  woodland  in  one  spot.  More  di« 
visions,  however,  of  this  sort  of  training-^roimd, 
are  just  as  good  as  fewer,  if  the  requisite  quan- 
tity be  obtained  on  the  whole,  and,  be  the  extei^ 
what  it  may,  provided  a  competent  degree  of  sa* 
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Itifary  e3q>osure/but  Irelative  shelte^^  cd^n  be  com*' 
manded  at  pleasure.  The  great  point  of  judg- 
ment and  difficulty  lies  in  the  opening  up.  ^A 
slow  and  gradual,  yet,  ultimately,  \fuU  eocpwure 
should  be  given  to  the  plantation  :  But  we  should 
neither  chill  the  Tre€»,  by  too  sudden  a  transition 
to  cold,  from  the  former  temperature  of  the  wood,;' 
nor  yety  by  too  timid  a  style  of  thinning,  continue 
the  existence  of  the  Non-protecting  Properties. 

Perhaps  it  may  appear  a  recommendation  to 
some,  should  they  be  persuaded  to  undertake  this 
novel  cultivation  of  woodland,  that  the  benefits 
resulting  from  it  are  not  wholly  confined  to  the 
Removal  of  Trees.  If  the  extent  of  the  Tree- 
Nursery  thus  formed  be  two  or  three  acres,  and 
the  Trees  themselves  of  from  twenty  to  thirty 
years'  growth,  then  there  will  stand  on  the  ground, 
probably,  more  than  three  hundred  plants  per  acre, 
after  the  first  thinning.  Now,  supposing  that  the 
land-owner,  who  had  formed  the  Nursery,  should 
change  his  mind  as  to  Transplantation,  and  wish 
to  dedicate  the  space  to  ordinary  woodland  pur« 
poses,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  he  has  as  yet  put 
himself  to  little  or  no  expense,  by  this  arboricul- 
tural  improvement.  The  culture,  which  he  has 
bestowed  upon  the  plantation,  has  already  made 
its  return  by  ample  remunerating  crops  ;  and,  to 
whatever  purpose  he  may  think  proper  to  turn  it, 
the  ground  will  still  give  him  tolerable  crops  of 
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hay,  fer  9(me  yew*  to  come.  But,  ^fter  aD»  oh 
comparfng  it  with  his  plantatioiis  of  a  corraqpoiid- 
ing  age,  it  will  be  found,  that  he  has  strikii^y 
heiiefited,  not  deteriorated  the  Trees;  Iw  they 
\{rUl  yield  him  more  vigorous  and  yalnaUe  wood, 
than  ha  oouU  hare  obtained  by  any  other  giv^n 
method. 
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SECTION  VIII. 


TAKINO-UP,  AKD  TRANSPORTATION  OF 

THE  TREES. 

If  there  be  any  one  thing  more  than  asietker, 
in  the  Removal  of  Trees,  that  places  the  superior^ 
hj  of  the  Preservative  system  in  a  striking  point 
of  view;  it  is  the  management  of  the  BootsC 
Few  phtnters,  in  the  Taking-np  of  Trees>  make 
mnch  account  of  roots,  provided  that  a  large  mass 
or  ball  of  earth  oidy  adhere  to  them.  Marshall, 
one  of  the  most  judicious  writers  wha  has  treated 
the  subject,  in  giving  directions  on  thiis  pointy 
says,  that  the  length  of  the  roots,  pn^rly  speak* 
ing,  should  not  be  less  than  the  fourth  part  of  the 
whole  height  of  the  Tree;  although  probaUy, 
from  a  want  of  the  mean^  of  extricating  them 
from  the  soil,  he  did  not  contemplate  the  po^siM-^ 
lity  of  appl3dng  the  rule  to  Trees  of  any  magni<> 
tude.  *    Had  he  been  better  acquainted  with  Ve* 

*  Se^  Rural  OrnsnieBt^  Vol.  I,  p.  967« 
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getable  Phjrsiology,  he  would  have  seen,  that,  by 
the  law  of  nature,  roots  and  branches  must,  in 
every  case,  be  relative  and  correlative,  and  that 
the  standard  of  judging  is  not  the  height  of  the 
plant,  but  the  actual  length  of  the  side-branches. 
If  we  mean  that  our  subjects  should  fully  possess 
the  Protecting  Properties,  in  respect  to  those  two 
important  Conservative  organs,  they  must  possess 
them  relatively  in  such  proportions,  as  natiu*e 
confers  on  all  Trees,  which  are  found  to  thrive  in 
open  exposures. 

Roots  spread  themselves  in  the  ground,  in  a 
way  nearly  analogous  to  that,  in  which  branches 
spread  themselves  in  the  air,  but  with  a  far  greater 
multiplicity  of  ramification.     From  the  principal 
root  proceed  the  buds,  that  give  rise  to  the  pri- 
mary rootlets ;  and  these  again  give  off  finer  ra« 
mifications^  which  are  the  true  absorbents  of  the 
root.     To  take  up  such  minute  and  diminutive 
shoots  on'  the  Preservative  principle,  in  anything 
like  an  entire  state,  is  obviously  impossible,  with 
the  arboricultural  implements  now  generally  in  use. 
Hence  it  became  necessary  to  have  something  more 
effective;  and  the  Tree-Picker  was,  many  years 
^ince,  invented  for  this  purpose,  and  is  now  par- 
tially used  in  Scotland  by  those,  who  have  witness- 
ed its  extraordinary  utility  in  my  practice.     This 
implement  is  of  very  simple  structure,  resembling 
the  Pick  used  by  miiiers,  but  with  only  one  point 
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or  prong)  whicE  forms  ah  angle  somewhat  more' 
acute  with  the  handle,  than  in  the  miner's  pick; 
See  Plate  III.,  Fig.  4.  The  head,  which  is  of  iron, 
and  fifteen  inches  long  in  the  prong,  is  made 
extremely  light,  as  also  the  wooden  handle.  The 
length  of  the  latter  is  two  feet  and  a  half,  the  en« 
tire  implement  weighing  no  more  than  about  four-i 
and-a-half  pounds.  In  fact,  it  can  scarcely  be 
made  too  light,  for  the  purpose  in  question. 

From  what  has  been  said,  in  the  foregoing  Sec-^ 
tion,  respecting  the  Preparation  of  Trees,  it  is  ap- 
parent, that  those  which  have  been  cut  roimd,  are 
more  easily  taken  up,  than  those  that  have  never 
lieen  so  prepared.  The  trench,  made  during  this 
operation,  serves  as  a  sure  guide  to  show  the  pointy  ^ 
to  which  the  fibrous  elongation  has  exiended ; 
whereas,  in  subjects  which  have  undergone  no 
such  preparation,  the  roots  must  be  judged  of  from 
other,  and,  sometimes,  more  uncertain  circum- 
stances. Every  experienced  workman  is  aware, 
in  examining  a  Tree  that  has  never  be^i  prepared, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  it  up,  that,  in  any  toler- 
able rooting-grouhd,  he  will  find  the  points  of  the 
roots,  if  not  mechanically  prevented,  running  out 
to  the  full  extent  of  the  branches,  which  hang  over 
them^  and  sometimes  still  farther  out.  Hence,  he 
should  begin  cautiously  to  try  with  the  spade  and 
picker,  in  order  to  discover  the  extreme  points  of 
tb^  rootlets.    Whether  the  roots  he  may  lay  bare 
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beku^  to  the  plants  er  to  Btme  other  Tree  of  the 
9ame  species*  he  wiU  at  a  glance  perceive  from 
what  the  workmeu,  call  the  ^'  feathering,^  that  is, 
the  position  of  the  capillary  rootlets,  upon  the  pn^ 
inary  rootlets  or  branches,  which  are  always  found 
ppintii^  outwards  from  the  body  of  the  Tree. 
.  Having  ascertained  where  the  extremities  lie, 
the  next  step  to  be  taken  is,  to  open  a  trench  two^ 
or  tw<>*and-a-half  feet  wide*  and  cut  down  to 
the  subsoil  or  deeper,  should  the  roots  have  pene^ 
trated  so  far.  The  bank  is  then  to  be  undermi- 
ned, in  which  the  roots  seem  to  lie,  to  the  extent 
of  eight  or  ten  inches^  in  (Nrder  to  facilitate  the 
fcqperation  of  the  Picker.  Two  workmen  are  next 
to  extricate  or  scratch  up  the  roots,  while  one  more 
|8  sufficient  to  throw  out  the  mould,  windi,  in  con« 
sequence,  falls  down  into  the  trench ;  and  thus  the 
workmen  are  distributed,  three  and  three  together, 
accordmg  to  the  number  employed,  over  the  whole 
extent  of  the  excavation^  As  every  effort  must  be 
made  to  preserve  the  minutest  fibres  and  capillary 
rootlets  entire,  thedifference  between  an  experienced 
and  an  inexperienced  workman  is  very  striking,  in 
an  (operation  of  so  much  nicety ;  and  the  surpri- 
sing dexterity,  which  some  men  of  ingenuity  and 
attention  acquire  in  this  department,  is  as  valuable 
to  the  employer,  as  it  is  beautiful  and  interesting 
to  the  spectator  who  examines  it  The  main  thing, 
which  the  Pidanai^  has  here  to  study,  is,  never 
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to  strike  across  the  roots,  bot  as  much  as  possible  in 
the  line  of  their  elcmgatioo,  always  standing  him* 
self,  while  at  work,  in  the  right  line  of  divergence 
from  the  Tree  as  a  centre ;  that  is,  in  such  a  line, 
or  lines,  as  the  rays-  of  the  sun  are  represented  to 
describe,  in  emanating  from  that  luminous  body. 
In  striking  the  picker  into  the  ground,  which  must 
sometimies  be  done  pretty  deeply,  there  is  a  certain 
dexterous  shake,  more  easily  understood  than  de- 
soribed,  which  a  superior  workman  knows  how  to 
give  with  the  implement ;  and  that,  when  proper* 
ly  applied,  will  more  eflScaciously  and  speedily 
discover  and  disengage  the  various  bearings  and 
ramifications  of  the  root,  than  any  other  method. 
By  thus  continuing  to  extricate  the  roots,  and 
to  shovel  away  the  mould  that  falls  into  the  trendy 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  an  immense  body, 
amounting  to  thousands,  and  sometimes  to  mil- 
lions of  roots  great  and  small,  will  ere  long  be  diflh 
engaged,  and  which  must  be  carefully  laid  aside 
or  bundled  up,  so  as  to  make  room  for  the  work- 
m^,  and  also  to  avoid  the  strokes  of  their  imple- 
ments, as  well  as  injury  from  their  feet    In  lake 
manner,  the  stiffs  roots  must  be  cautiously  put 
aside  and  disposed  o^  and  any  that  are  InrokeEi  or 
hicemted  cut  off.    Ere  long,  the  Pickmen  from  aU 
sides  nearly  meet  in  the  centre,  by  approaching 
to  within  three,  four,  or  five  feet  (^  the  stem,  in 
proportion  to  its  si^e ;  and  at  this  point  the  pro* 
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cess  of  extrication treaseSy'as'it  would  be  imprudent 
to  advance  too  near  the  C!ollar  of  the  Tree.  A* 
bell  of  earth  round  the  stem,  as  large  as  can  be 
got,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  with  two 
or  three  feet  broad  of  the  original  sward  adhe- 
riog  to  it,  should  now,  if  possible,  be  left  undis- 
turbed at  that  place. 

The  above,  as  the  reader  will  perceive,  is  a  very- 
complicated  and  delicate  process,  although  proba- 
bly more  complicated  in  the  description,  than  in 
the  execution.  It  is  no  easy  matter,  even  in  the 
freest  soils,  so  to  disengage  the  fibrous  and  capil- 
lary roots  of  Trees,  as  not  to  lacerate  or  disbark  a 
considerable  number  of  them,  and  yet  perform  the 
work  with  any  tolerable  dispatch.  But  it  is  the 
process,  of  all  others,  which  will  the  least  bear  to 
be  hurried.  There  are  some  departments  of  rural 
labour,  in  which  dispatch  and  economy  are  nearly 
allied,  and:  almost  -convertible  .terms,  and  where 
eviery  one,  of  course,  will  study  to  promote  the 
•former,  as  far  as  lies  in  his  power.  But,  in  the 
4)ne  in  question,  the  greatest  ddiberation,  or,  at 
least  the  greatest  caution,  is  the, truest  saving  that 
can  be  made :  For  here  the  well-known  adage, 
Fe^tina  lente,  is  the  golden  rule,  which  should  re- 
gulate the.process.  It  is  well  known  to  the  v^e- 
taUe. anatomist,  who  can  discern,  with  his  micro- 
scppe,  the  .  flattened  -  extremities  of  the  capillary 
^rootlets  (Oo^i^men/a),  :how  well  fitted  they  are 
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to  perfoj^m  the  office  of  absorption,  and  that  it  is 
to  those  effective  organs  chiefly,  that  plants  are . 
indebted  for  the .  introsu^ception  of  their  food.  \ 

Hence,  when  disbarked  or  lacerated,  or,  what  is 
worse,  cut  away,  the  severe,  and  often  ineffectual 
efforts  made  by  plants,  to  restore  or  replace  them. 
The  planter  cannot  too  earnestly  reflect,  that  the 
greater  roots  do  little  more  than  serve  as  canals 
or  channels,  to  transmit  the  sap  to  the  trunk, 
where  it  ascends,  by  the  tubes  of  the  wood,  to  the 
branches,  and  ultimately  to  the  leaves ;  on  which 
account  it  is  evident,  that  the  failure  and  decay  of 
the  Top  (the  great  opprobrium  of  Transplanters) . 
IS  primarily  to  be:  ascribed  to  the  entire  want  of 
skill  in  the  preservation  of  these  fibrous  roots,  on 
which  the  Tree  mainly  depends,  for  a  suitable  sup- 
ply of  sap,  during  the  .first  season.  He,  therefore, 
who  can  most  successfully  vanquish  this  difficulty, 
is  the  greatest  master,  of  his  art. 

But  to  return  to  the. business  of  the  field.  As 
soon  as  the  workmen  have  completed  the  task  of. 
extrication,  within  three  or  four  feet  of  the  stem^ 
as  already  explained,  it  becomes  necessary  to  take 
measures  for  pulling  down  the  Tree.  According 
to  circumstances,  its  roots  are  now  either  to  be 
covered  up,  in.order  to  be. planted  out  with  others, 
at  a  future  period ;  or  it  is  immediately  to  be  rai- 
sed, from  the  pit,  and  removed  by  itself.  On  the 
supposition  that  Jthe.  roots  are  to  be  coyered  up,  it 
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is  of  Bome  importance,  that  that  work  be  done  pro^ 
perly  and  carefully,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  tender 
fibres.  After  trying  yarioos  substances  for  this 
purpose,  I  have  foiuid  nothing  to  miswer  so  well* 
as  the  smaller  branches  of  the  Spruce  or  Klver  Fir, 
which  mtite  closeness  with  elasticity :  For  straw, 
or  turf,  or  moss  {SwtHce  fog),  are  an  apt  to  inter- 
Iningle  with  the  fibres,  and  cannot  be  separated 
from  them,  without  much  mischief  ensuing.  The 
roots,  for  obvious  reasons  (as  their  time  of  lying 
covered  must  always  be  uncertain),  are  not  now  to 
be  put  up  in  bundles  or  masses,  but  stretched  out 
at  their  full  length  in  the  pit.  The  branches  and 
twigs  of  spruce  or  silver  fir  are  then  laid  over 
them,  in  at  least  two  rows  or  strata  in  thickness ; 
liestt,  eight  or  nine  inches  of  fine  mould  follow ; 
and,  last  c^  all,  sods  of  common  turf  are  here  and 
there  added,  to  encrease  the  pressure.  In  this 
manner,  I  have  found  the  roots  of  aU  Trees  lie 
ss[fely  for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  when  severe  frost 
happened  to  siq^rvene,  and  stop  the  work.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  the  roots  of  the  s(^wooded  Trees 
may  be  safely  trusted  with  very  little  covering. 
Dm?  months  together,  after  being  extricated  from 
the  ground,  such  as  the  Lime,  and  the  Horse 
Ghesnut.  But  the  harder-wooded  kinds,  especial- 
}y  the  Oak  and  the  Beech,  are  much  more  sensi* 
ti w  of  cold  or  drought.  Kieold  the  subsoil  be  re- 
tentive  of  moisture,  a  deep  cut  must  at  the  same 
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time  be  made^  at  the  lower  edge  of  tibe  exeftTation, 
in  order  that  the  water  may  not  stagnate  in  anjr 
part. 

On  the  supposition,  tiiat  the  Tree  is  to  be  im-^ 

mediately  removed,  it  must  be  raised  at  once  from 

the  pit.     It  cannot  have  escaped  the  intelligent 

reader,  that,  if  it  be  a  subject  of  any  magnitude^ 

say  eight-and-twenty  feet  high,  what  with  the 

actual  thickness  of  its  mass  of  roots  and  earth 

(which  cannot  be  less  than  two  feet),  and  what 

with  the  contoits  of  the  trench,  that  itave  been 

diiown  out  round  the  bank,  the  pit  so  finrmed 

must,  in  any  case,  be  from  three  to  four  feet  deep* 

In  order  to  bring  up  from  the  pit  so  heavy  a  load, 

I  used,  some  years  since,  to  employ  five  and  siz 

horses,  and  even  a  greater  number.    At  present, 

it  is  done  usually  with  one  horse,  and  never  mart 

than  two,  by  the  following  simple  contrivance; 

which  entalnly  nothing  but  the  most  extraordir- 

nary  dulness  or  inattention  could  have  prevented 

from  being  seen  in  the  beginning.    This  suffi- 

:dei|tly  prov^  if  any  proof  were  wanting,  how 

strikingly  men  wiU  often  pursue  a  more  circuitous 

route  to  their  object,  when  a  nearer  and  moire  di^ 

reet  one  lies  open  before  their  eyes. 

With  the  view,  then,  of  effecting  the  two  pur- 
poses in  question,  namely,  the  pulling  down  of  the 
Tree,  and  getting  it  out  of  the  pit,  a  strong  but 
soft  rope,  of  perhaps  four  indies  in  gir^,  »  fixed 
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as  near  to  the  top  of  the  Tree,  aa  a  man  can  safely 
dimb,  so  as  to  furnish  the  longest  possible  lever 
to  bear  upon  the  roots ;  taking  care,  at  the  same 
time,  to  interpose  two  or  three  folds  of  inat,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  chafing  of  the  bark.  Seven 
or  eight  workmen  (the  greatest  number  I  usually 
employ  in  the  department  in  question),  are  then 
set  td  draw  the  Tree  down  on  one  side.  Or,  it 
is  a  good  way,  if  you  have  an  old  and  steady- 
pulling  horse,  to  employ  him  in  this  business : 
For  it  is  plain,  that  one  stoiit  hdrse,  acting  forci^ 
bly  on  the  rope,  will  do  more  than  twenty  men, 
even  if  so  great  a  number  could  get  about  it ;  and 
moreover,  he  will  save  some  manual  labour  in  ex- 
cavating, by  giving  an  effectual  pull  at  a  much  ear- 
lier period  of  the  work.  The  Tree  being  drawn 
down,  it  is  next  forcibly  held  in  that  position,  until 
earth  be  raised,  to  the  height  of  a  foot  or  more;,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  pit,  so  that,  as  soon  as  it 
is  liberated,  it  springs  up,  and  stops  against  the 
bank  thus  formed.  On  this,  the  workmen  proceed 
to  lighten  the  mass  of  earth  with  the  picker,  laying 
bare  the  roots  as  little  as  possible,  but  still  neces- 
sarily reducing  the  mass  td  manageable  dimensions. 
The  Tree  is  then  pulled  down  on  the  opposite  side, 
and  a  foot  of  earth  forced  up,  in  a  similar  manner ; 
and  the  same  thing  being  repeated  once  or  twice,  it 
is  gradually  raised  to  even  a  higher  level,  than  that 


of  the  adjoining  surface.    In  this  manner,  by  a  I 
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method.extremely  simple^  and  not  less  ezpeditioUs' 
(however  it  may  appear  in  the  narrative),  it  be- 
comes quite  an  easy,  instead  of  a  formidable  un** 
dertaking,  to  draw  the  Tree  from  the  pit. 

Before  the  Tree  is  pulled  down,  as  just  now  de*- 
scribed,  there  is  one  thing  more,  which  must  not 
be  omitted.  Almost  all  Trees,  as  stated  in  Sec- 
tion IV.,  are  ill  balanced  in  point  of  ramification^ 
and  towards  the  stormy  quarter,  usually  the  south- 
west, they  exhibit  a  **  weather  side ;"  which  sid^ 
accordingly,  is  on  Removal  to  be  reversed,  as  shall 
be  directed  in  the  sequel.  Therefore,  while  the 
Tree  retains  its  upright  position,  is  the  only  cer- 
tain time  to  ascertain  the  side  where  the  longest 
branches  have  been  thrown  out.  This  is  now  ae- 
icurately  done  by  the  Director  of  the  work,  and 
the  side  in  question  marked  on  the  stem  with 
chalk,  or  very  slightly  with  a  knife,  care  being 
taken  not  to  penetrate  beyond  the  Epidermis. 
After  which,  the  Tree  is  ready  to  be  put  upon  the 
,  Machine,  and  drawn  out  of  the  pit. 

In  giving  the  history  of  the  progress  of  the  art 
during  the  last  century,  it  was  stated  above,  that 
Brown,  the  celebrated  Landscape  Gardener^  was 
,the  inventor  of  the  best  and  simplest  Transplant- 
ing Machine  now  known.  It  consists  of  a  strong 
.  Pole,  and  two  Wheels,  with  a  smaller  wheel,  oc- 
casionally used,  which  is  fixed  at  the  extremity  qf 
the  pole,  and  turns  on  a  pivot.   The  pole  operateiai 
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both'  as  a  powerftd  lever,  to  bring  down  the  Trees 
to  the  horizontal  podtion,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
the  wheels,  as  a  still  more  powerful  conveyance, 
to  remove  them  to  their  new  situation.    Various, 
however,  are  the  Machines,  which  the  caprice  of 
fiEtshion,  the  love  of  novelty,  and,  in  some  instan- 
ees,  the  ambition  of  attempting  a  stupendous  scale 
of  work,  have  introdnced  into  both  France  and 
England,  within  the  last  century  and  a  half. 
Among  these,  the  Great  Machine  of  Versailles, 
constructed  by  order  of  Louis  XIV.,  with  ite 
broad  and  powerful  wheels  and  platforms;  the 
high  three-wheeled  Machine  of  England,  during 
the  last  century,  of  ponderous  make,  with  its  plat- 
form also,  for  transferring  Trees  of  vast  size  and 
weight,  in  an  upright  position ;  the  oblong  Ma* 
chine  of  the  same  period,  with  four,  and  softie* 
times  six  low  wheels,  for  the  same  gigantic  pur« 
pose':    These,  and  6uch  like  costly  implements, 
more  fitted  fw  show  than  daily  use,  it  were  need- 
less to  enumerate,  and  still  more  needless  to  de« 
Bcribe.    My  sole  object  being  a  Park-practice,  to 
which  dispatch  and  success  are  the  chief  recom*- 
mendations,  I  prefer  the  simple  Machine  of  Brown, 
with  some  improvements,  which  I  have  made  upon 
it,  to  all  other  contrivances.    It  is  to  that  Ma- 
chine, therefwe,  that  the  directions  for  the  Trans* 
'p(Hiati(m  about  to  be  given,  are  understood  to 
•refer. 
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The  Tree  being  in  readiness,  as  above  descri- 
bed, for  removal  to  its  new  site,  the  Machining 
of  it  (if  I  may  be  permitted  the  expression),  is  a 
work,  deserving  of  the  particular  attention  of  the 
planter.*    On  the  skill  of  the  person,  who  con« 
ducts  this  department,  and  whom  I  have  ventured 
to  denominate  the  Machiner,  much  depends,  in 
providing  against  the  various  accidents,  to  which 
branches,  not  less  than  roots,  are  exposed  in  an 
operation,  always  implying  much  violence,  and 
sometimes  unforeseen  contingency.   The  first  step 
to  be  taken  is,  to  bring  the  wheels  of  the  Machine 
close  up  to  the  body  of  the  Tree ;  and,  should  the 
protuberance  of  the  nucleus,  or  mass  of  roots  un« 
der  the  collar,  stand  in  the  way,  as  sometimes  hap- 
pens, the  wheels  must  be  forcibly  approximated, 
until  they  are  quite  close.    While  this  is  about  to 
be  performed,  the  Machiner  darts  an  experienced 
eye  over  the  stem,  and  whole  style  of  the  ramifi* 
cation,  and  at  once  ascertains  the  side,  upon  which 
the  Tree  can  be  best  laid  along  the  pole,  and  also 
the  particular  opening  among  the  boughs,  into 
which  the  pole  can  be  most  safely  introduced.    If 
there  be  the  smallest  bend  in  the  stem,  as  almost 
always  happens,  the  convex  side  must  lie  upper- 
most on  the  Machine ;  otherwise,  were  the  concave 
side  to  be  so  placed,  the  great  weight  of  both  the 

•  Note  I. 
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root  and  top,  acting  at  once  on  so  narrow  and  im* 
stable  a  surface  as  the  stem  presents,  would  cause 
the  fastenings  to  slip,  on  the  first  movement  of 
the  wheels,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  Tree  turn- 
ing suddenly  round,  the  most  shocking  havoc  might 
be  committed,  among  both  branches  and  roots. 

However  easy  all  this  may  appear  to  the  looker- 
on  who  views  the  work,  there  is  much  judgment 
and  nicety  in  ascertaining  such  adaptations,  and 
there  is  a  considerable  saving  of  time,  and  conse*. 
quently  of  expense,  in  at  once  ascertaining  them, 
without  those  tedious  consultations,  and  vexatious 
delays,  in  which  the  best  workmen  are  apt  to  in- 
dulge, in  this  stage  of  the  business.  For  such  an 
evil  there  is  no  remedy,  but  in  the  useful  princi- 
ple of  the  subdivision  of  labour,  or,  in  other  words, 
in  making  the  Machiner's  a  distinct  office,  of  which 
the  duty  is  committed  to  the  sagacity  and  dis- 
patch of  a  single  individual.  Besides  these  ar- 
rangements, it  is  a  material  consideration  so  to  ma-> 
chine  the  Tree,  as  that  its  lee-side  branches,  which 
are  always  the  longest,  should,  if  possible,  be  up- 
permost on  the  pole,  when  the  Tree  is  laid  hori- 
zontally ;  because  no  branch  or  root  of  considera- 
ble length  should  be  suffered  to  sweep  the  ground, 
during  the  time  of  Transportation.  But  other 
dreumstances  may  occur  to  render  this  desirable 
position  of  the  roots  and  branches  impracticable, 
such  as  a  decided  and  untoward  bend  in  the  stem, 
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in  an  adverse  direction :  In  \iiiidi  cas^i  the  Ma-i 
chiner  must  adopt  the  next  best  drtangement,  and 
that  which  will  do  the  least  injuiy. 

As  soon  as  the  Machiner  has  adjusted  theses 
things,  and  directed  the  ptoper  introduction  of  the 
^le  among  the  boughs,  ail  active  workman  is  sent 
tip,  to  lash  the  stem  and  the  pole  as  firmly  toge^ 
ther  as  possible,  takidg  care,  hy  redoubled  folds  of 
Aiat,  to  secure  the  bark  against  ihe  damage  it 
might  suffer,  from  the  iron  ring  at  the  i>oint  of 
the  pole.  A  double  rope,  of  the  stoutest  kind 
(which  vi  greatljr  prefeinble  td  a  chain),  is  then 
passed  und^  the  iroot^  so  fts  to  seiee  it  firmly,  and 
balance  it  on  the  tipper  stage  of  the  ^ross^bar^  be^ 
tween  the  wheels  \  which  k^pe  is  then  drawn  tight,i 
by  means  df  bradng  oi*  raek-pms,  such  as  wag-^ 
goners  generally  tase,  abd  secured  in  the  ordinary 
manner.  Last  df  all,  the  Tree  is  drawn  down^ 
by  the  united  strength  of  the  workmoi,  or  by  a 
steady  horse,  if  at  hand,  bearing  on  the  pole-rope  $ 
and  the  Tree,  bding  in  this  way  left  suspended 
hdrizontaUy  on  the  crossbar,  is  ready  fo  be  drawd 
away,  root  foremost,  to  its  intended  destination. 

Before  the  horse  or  horses  are  put  to,  a  simple 
but  very  material  matter  requirecf  attention,  and 
that  is,  to  t;ecure  the  boughs  and  rodt^  from  all 
friction  with  the  wheels,  or  with  the  ground^ 
which  would  greatly  chafe  and  injure  both  :  For 
tfl  the  boughs,  which  appear  linder  the  pole,  mt-* 
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less  .very  slender  and  pliant,  must.be  bound  up»  by 
means  of  cords  cautiously,  passed  under  them,  so 
as  to  compress  this  part. of  the  top,  but  without 
fracturing  the  parts,  into  the  narrowest  compass. 
And  the  same  care  must  be  taken,  to  bundle  up 
all  the  flexible  parts  of  the  roots,  to  prevent  their 
coming  in  contact  with  the  ground,  or  with  the 
wheels.  If  the  forced-up  surface  also  of  the  pit 
be  too  soft  and  sinky,  it  will  be  expedient  to  form, 
a  path  for  the  wheels,  by  a  close  line^  of  hedge-- 
stakes,  laid  transversely  to  the  path,  so  that  they, 
may  easily  pass  upon. it  to. the  firmer  ground. 
These  things  being  done,  the  horses  are  put  to,  in 
the  same  manner  as  to  a  plough,  but  with  much 
stronger  draught-bars,  at  least  the  main  one.  An 
iron  chain  of  great  strength  attaches  them  to  the 
Machine;  and  stout  ropes  are  employed  instead 
of  plough-chains,  which  are  ill  calculated  to  with* 
stand  the  sudden  pulls  and  jerks,  incident  to  this 
species  of  work. ,  As  to  the  horses,  it  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance,  that  none  but  quiet  and  steady- 
pulling  aniinals  be  admitted  to  this  service,  such  as 
are  not  hot  and  fiery,  however  true  to  the  draught, 
otherwise  the  most. fatal  accidents  will  ensue,  to 
both  branches  and  roots. 

As  soon  as  the  horses  ara  put  to,  the  Machiner 
seizes  the  end  of  the  pole-rope,  in  order  to  act  as 
Steersman,  the  most  important  functionary  in  this 
part  of  the  business,  and  the  person,  on  whom  the 
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safety  of  the  transmission  entirely  depen<b.  For 
this  purpose,  he  takes  post  two  or  three  yards  in 
the  rear,  with  a  stout  assistant,  or  two  if  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  manage  the  top  of  the  Tree ;  it 
being  understood  that  the  root,  as  ahready  men- 
tioned, is  in  front,  or  is  drawn  foremost  One 
or  two  able-bodied  workmen  are  then  stationed 
under  the  pole,  to  bear  up  the  top,  at  first  starts 
ing,  on  their  shoulders,  at  the  same  time  that 
iEill  the  others,  who  are  unoccupied,  apply  their 
strength  to  the  wheels ;  when,  on  a  signal  given 
by  the  Steersman,  or  other  person  directing  thci 
work,  the  men  and  horses,  acting  simultaneously, 
the  Tree  is  drawn  at  once,  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  pit. 

When  advanced  a  few  yards  upon  finii  and 
level  ground,  it  is  prudent  to  halt  the  horses,  in 
order  to  examine,  if  every  thing  be  well  ordered 
and  secure ;  especially,  if  the  equilibrium  between 
root  and  top  have  been  accurately  obtained.  If 
the  root  be  found  too  light,  it  is  proper  to  make  it 
heavier,  by  loosening  the  cords  of  the  bracers  or 
rack-pins,  and  allowing  it  to  drop  down.  If  it  be 
found  too  heavy  (which  is  the  lesser  evil  of  the 
two),  the  easiest  method  of  counteracting  it  is,  by 
sending  up  a  couple  of  Balancemen  to  the  top ; 
who,  by  shifting  their  position,  as  circumstances 
may  require,  serve  as  movable  make-weights,  and 
maintain  the  equipoise.    If  these  things  be  truly 
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^fi8ted»  th^  Tree  vUl  proceed  i^  \\l^  Tmn9port» 
^tion,  with  perfect  safety  to  all  its  p^rts^  %he  pcd^ 
heautifu}ly  playing  on  tbe  axle^  aiid  fsroaiB-^^  lik^ 
ttie  bewfi  of  a  weU-eenstruet^  Weig^ng-Mach^net 
which  many  time3.  vibrates^  ttefore^  settling  in  the 
equilibrium* 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  form  a  eompete»t 
idea  of  tbe  Machine  itself^  a8  U3^  biere^  rad  of 
tiie  Trampprtatioft  of  the  Tr^,  on  the  batancing 
principle^  a  *^  View  qf  the  Machine  in  motion -- 
wiU  be  fpund  in  Plate  IV, ^  aa  taken  qa  the  8poi» 
by  an  ingeniow  artist  The  Tree  delineated  is  a 
Beeeh  of  aboi^t  eightr^nd-tw^nty  feet  bighi^  with 
a.i^tput  Qtem^.a  beai&tifijkl  top,  and  with  roots  newly 
twelve  feet  long ;  so  that  the  whole  is  calculated  to 
fturm  a  load  of  fonsidt^able  weight,  The  mode  of 
^laintaining  the  balapoe;  of  bumdUng  up,  com^ 
pressing,  a^d  preeerring  the  branohes;  as  also 
^  yary)us  fimctiai^  of  the  SteersioaeB,.  the  B»i 
l^cefiienb  and  their'  assistmts,  may  all  probably 
be  bet^  api^reh^ndied  \n  thist  View  ef  their  united 
effortS),  than  by  any  verbal  deseription«  The  read^ 
er>  hoifrevei^  way  qempare  the.  tWQ»  oa  they  will 
be  fovjn^  greats  t€^  aid  each  othei> 

It  is  easy  ^.  apprehend,  that»  with  a  Machiae 
so  c^nilruieted*.  t^e  pei?son»  stationed  at  the  eaid  oS 
^e  pol^.  peeeeseea  the  same  compkte  power  erar 
the;  ^eetioi^  of  k>  as.  the  Stoersm^  oYer  t^hal 
of  a  b9# ;  but  with  this  disadvanlage  oa  the  side 
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pf  the  farmer,  tbat  the  Machine  is  far  moi^  diffi- 
cult to  manage,  than  the  boat  in  the  water,  owing 
to  the  greater  unevenness  of  the  surface  of  ground, 
and  the  extraordinary  length  of  the  pole,  as  com- 
pared with  the  rudder,  thereby  causing  a  much 
more  sudden  impulse  to  be  comnnmicated  to  the 
Machine  than  to  the  boat.  The  Steersman  of  the 
Machine  has,  for  that  reason,  a  far  more  difficult 
part  to  perform,  in  which  much  judgment,  as  well 
as  strength  is  called  forth,  and  where  one  assist- 
ant, and  sometimes  two  or  three,  are  requisite  to 
aid  him  in  so  laborious  a  task. 

The  above  mode  of  balancing  the  Tree  between 
the  axle,  which  is  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  the 
extremity  of  the  pole,  I  greatly  prefer,  on  every 
occasion  where  it  can  be  adopted,  to  that  of  ha- 
ving recourse  to  the  Third  WheeL  This  addi- 
tion to  the  Machine  could  seldom  be  made,  with 
such  extensive  Tops  as  the  Park-Trees  removed 
here  usually  have,  without  severe  injury  to  the 
branches.  But  it  will  be  found  usefuL  witk  long- 
stemmed,  or  very  heavy  subjects  of  any  sort,  espe- 
cially when  they  are  to  be  brought  from  the  dis- 
tance of  half  a  mile  or  more,  as  must  often  hap«* 
pen.  I  have,  however,  by  bringing  the  Third 
Whed  closer  to  the  two  othevBy  endeavoured  to 
irender  this  less  objectionable. 

In  a  system  of  Transportation,  regulated  by  the 

above  pdndples^  it  will  be  perceived,  that  the  driver 
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oi  the  horses  cannot  proceed  too  slo wljr.  The  rate 
of  two  miles  an  hour  on  level  ground^  implies  the 
quickest  pace  that  should  ever  be  attempted.  By 
heights  and  hollows,  and  narrow  passes,  hy  rough- 
ness or  unevenness  of  ground,  accidents  enow  will 
happen,  without  aggravating  them  by  carelessness, 
or  needless  haste.  In  going  up  an  acclivity,  how 
gradual  soever  it  may  be,  it  is  obvious  that,  with 
a  load  so  nicely  balanced,  a  proportional  depres- 
sion of  the  top  must  take  place,  and,  in  descend- 
ing, a  like  depression  of  the  root.  But,  by  the 
attention  of  the  Steersman,  and  particularly  of  the 
two  Balancemen  above,  or  the  efforts  of  both 
united,  much  undue  pressure  on  either  roots  or 
branches  may  be  avoided.  If  the  declivity  be 
steep,  approaching  to  a  fall  of  one  foot  in  twenty, 
foresight  will  suggest  the  expediency  of  taking  off 
the  horses,  so  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  their 
being  overrun  by  the  Machine ;  for,  in  such  a  case, 
it  will  be  found  to  descend  with  sufficient  velocity, 
and  little  aid  from  the  men,  in  consequence  of  the 
impetus  given  to  it  by  its  own  weight. 

There  is,  however,  one  species  of  accident, 
against  which  it  may  be  proper  to  caution  the  in- 
experienced planter,  as  it  has  happened  at  this 
place.  As  it  did  happen,  it  was  productive  only 
of  merriment,  instead  of  the  loss  of  life  or  limb  ^ 
although  such  an  issue  was  far  more  **  owing  to 
good  luck,  than  to  good  guiding^'  (as  the  national 
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proverb  has  it),  or  to  any  daim  to  vigilance,  or 
prudent  management.  In  proceeding  with  the 
Machine  down  a  gentle  slope  of  some  length,  at 
an  accelerated  pace,  on  which  occasion  both  the 
Balancemen  had  gained  the  top  with  their  usual 
agility,  it  so  fell  out,  that  the  cords,  which  secu^ 
red  the  rack-pins  of  the  root,  unfortunately  gave 
way.  This  happened  so  suddenly,  that  the  root  at 
once  struck  the  ground,  with  a  force  equal  to  the 
united  weight  of  the  mass,  and  the  momentum  of 
the  movement,  and  pitched  the  Balancemen  (now 
suddenly  lifted  to  an  elevation  of  nearly  thirty 
feet),  like  two  shuttle-cocks,  to  many  yards  dis- 
tance, over  the  heads  of  the  horses  and  the  dri- 
ver, who  stood  in  amazement  at  their  sudden  and 
aerial  flight !  Luckily  for  the  men,  there  was  no 
frost  upon  the  ground,,  so  that,  instead  of  break* 
ing  their  bones,  they  fell  only  on  the  soft  turf  of 
the  park ;  from  which  .soon  getting  up  and  sha- 
king themselves,  they  heartily  joined  in  the  laughi» 
ter  of  their  companions,  at  the  extraordinary  length 
of  the  leap  which  they  had  taken.  Fortunately 
also,  the  driver  and  the  horses  escaped  a  worse 
fate,  which  had  impended  them  :  For  the  Steers* 
man  and  his  assistants,  with  great  presence  of 
mind,  never  quitted  their  hold ;  and  their  weight; 
added  to  the  weight  of  a  ponderous  mass  of  roota 
and  earth,  kept  the  Tree  upright,  and  prevented 
it  from  overwhelming  both  the  team  and  the  dru 
ver.  This  accident,  which  was  at  once  dangerqus 
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and  ludicrous,  made  us  extremely  cautious  after- 
wards, in  securing  the  bracers ;  but  the  imagina* 
tion  of  the  Balancemen  was  forcibly  impressed  by 
it ;  and  it  proved  impossible  to  persuade  them  to 
resume  their  elevated  fimctions»  for  many  months 

after. 

It  now  only  remains  to  say  something  of  the 
natiure  and  dimensions  of  the  Transplanting  Ma- 
chines which  have  been  employed,  in  order  that 
those,  who  set  a  value  on  lightness  and  efficiency 
in  such  implements^  may  not  be  without  a  guide, 
whereby  to  provide  similar  Machines  for  them- 
selves.  Planters,  however,  residing  within  a  mo« 
derate  distance,  would  do  well  to  procure  them 
frcNa  my  Carpenter  here,  Thomas  Nesbit,  a  very 
ingenious  man,  who  has  been  much  in  the  habit 
of  making  them  for  some  years* 

It  appears  hitherto  to  have  been  the  opinion  ot 
the  constructors  of  Transplanting  Machines^  that 
their  value,  in  a  great  measure,  lies  in  the  weight 
of  wood  and  inm  they  contain.  My  eoncepti<»i 
(tf  it,  on  the  other  hand,  is  precisely  the  reverse  ; 
as  I  believe,  that,  the  MmSer  the  quantity  of 
those  materials,  the  greater  the  utility  of  the  im- 
plement If  it  be  true,  that  the  greatest  success^ 
and  the  greatest  dispatch  united,  form  the  di&* 
sactw  of  the  most  p^ect  TraPD8pla&tuig-work»  it 
fsdlows,  that  heavy  implements  of  this  sort,.unk8a 
for  work  of  uBCommQn  magnitude,  are  doubly  in^ 
expedient ;  first,  on  account  of  the  expense  which 
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th^y  cost  in  th^  beginmng ;  aitd  secondly*  on  ao-  { 

count  of  the  still  greater  expense,  which  it  ere-  \ 

long  cofitSy  to  we  them :  For  time  needlessly  lost 
is  money  improvidently  thrown  away.  Better 
that  a  Machine  should  break  down  twice  in  your 
life,  from  being  somewhat  too  light  for  ita  work, 
than  that  it  should  coat  you  three  times  its  price 
)n  labour,  in  dragging  a  superfluous  load  of  wood 
and  iron  about  your  park ;  for  thus  there  would 
be  ^  loss  of  both  time  and  money.  This,  how-> 
ever,  ia  a  style  of  estimate,  which  only  practical 
persona  will  understand,  and  only  eoonomists  of 
time  will  duly  appredatew  If  a  man  remove  only 
throe  Trees  in  a  twelvemonth,  it  signifies  little 
what  sort  of  Machine  he  happens  to  use.  But^if 
he  r^nov€^  sixty,  or  a  hundred  Trees,  twenty  or 
thirty  times  the  w&t  makes  a  great  figure  in  the 
calculation.  Now,  supposing  that  he  executed  bnt 
a  third  part  of  the  work  last  mentioned,  I  am  satia* 
fied,  that  there  would  be  econcony  in  having  two 
Machines,  eakuUted  to  the  scale  of  his  work; 
the  Machine  for  the  lesser  Trees  being  light,  and 
possessing  small  power,  the  other,  for  the  greater 
Trees,  weighty,  and  possessing  much  greater 
power.  In  this  way  Power  (which,  as  the  best 
philosophers,  have  agreed,  is  nearly  the  synonyme 
of  Money)  would  never  be.  idly  employed,  but  ju^ 
didously  suited  tow  thoAigh  never  suffered  to  trans- 
eend,  the  immediate  ol^ect  of  the  plantar. 
As  this  reasoning^  appears  to  be  conclusive,  I 
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shall  now  proceed  to  give  a  delineation  of  the 
Larger  and  Smaller  Machines,  used  at  this  place ; 
to  which  shall  be  added  one  of  an  Intermediate 
size,  chi^7  intended  for  the  use  of  such  planters, 
as  do  not  chuse  to  put  themselves  to  the  expense 
of  more  than  one  such  implement,  and  who  do 
not  mean  to  remove  Trees  beyond  thirty  feet 
high,  and  thirteen  or  fourteen  inches  in  diameter, 
at  a  foot  from  the  ground ;  which  Trees  this  ma- 
chine should  be  capable  of  managing.  See  Plate 
III.  The  diagram  here  given  relates  to  the  Pole, 
Axle,  and  Frame-work  of  the  Machine,  that  i% 
to  every  part  of  it,  excepting  the  Wheels.  The 
latter  it  was  considered  as  unnecessary  to  deli- 
neate in  the  diagram,  as  the  entire  ^^  Machine  in 
motion  "  is  given  in  Plate  IV. ;  and  any  good  car- 
penter can  make  the  Wheels,  on  the  dimensions 
being  furnished  to  him.  The  main  difficulty,  in 
constructing  an  effective  Machine,  lies,  in  propor- 
tioning the  different  parts  to  one  another,  and  so 
adapting  the  whole  to  the  style  of  work  to  be  exe- 
cuted, that  dispatch  shall  be  promoted  in  the  high- 
est degree,  and  that  the  heaviest  work  shall  be  ex- 
ecuted, by  means  of  the  ^^nofi!^/ possible  weight  of 
wood  and  iron. 

These  Machines,  as  already  said,  are  of  the 
simplest  structure,  and  evidently  borrowed  from 
ihe  Janker  of  the  wood-merchant.*  The  Pole  is 
made  of  the  best  oak,  the  Axle  of  iron,  the  Wheels 

*  Note  11. 
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of  oak,  elm,  and  ash,  as  also  the  subordinate  partd. 
To  the  original  implement  I  have  added,  among 
the  other  improvements.  Three  Stages,  strongly 
bolted  to  the  cross-bar,  or  axle-bed  (as  our  work- 
men term  it),  and  to. one.  another,  of  which  the- 
upper  stage  is  movable  at  pleasure,  as  the  extent 
of  roots  or  branches  may  require  elevation  from 
the  ground.  The  Third  Wheel,  which;  according, 
to  Brown's  plan,  was  diminutive,  is  enlarged,  and 
adapted  to  a  different  part  of  the  pole.  The  spe- 
cification is  as  follows  :    See  Plate  III. 


LARGE-SIZED  MACHINE. 

The  Pole  A  B  (Fig.  1.)  is  15  feet  long,  inclu- 
ding the  iron  Ring  at  the  point ;  6  inches  broad, 
tapering  to  3^  at  top ;  and  5  inches  thick.  The 
iron  Ring  at  A  is  4  In.  in  diameter.  At  the  top, 
there  is  a  small  bend  E  C  (Fig.  8.),  S  In.  ofif  the 
straight,  in  order  to  prevent  the  bark  from  being 
chafed  by  the  ring.  Immediately  at  the  point,' 
but  clear  of  the  ring,  is  fixed  a  small  Block  of  iron 
at  C,  with  rounded  edges,  4  In.  long,  by  1^  In. 
thick,  well  steeled,  so  as  to  trail  along  the  ground, 
and  to  prevent  the  point  of  the  pole,  when  the 
Machine  is  not  loaded,  from  cutting  up  the  sur- 
face. There  is  likewise,  on  one  side  of  the  pole, 
a  Plate  of  Iron  D  C,  extending  from  D,  within  18 
In.  of  the  axle,  to  nearly  the  top  at  E,  for  the 
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purpose  of  strengthening  the  jpole.  It  id  2^  In. 
broad,  f  In.  thiek^  and  sunk  into  the  wood.  This 
plate,  for  the  sake  of  greater  power,  should  be  in 
one  piece.  Its  entire  length  is  not  visible  in  the 
diagram,  owing  to  the  intervening  delineation  of 
one  of  the  side-stays. 

The  Iron  Axle  F  G  (Fig.  1.),  and  also  I K  (Fig. 
8. ),  is  5^  F.  long  between  the  Washers  (but  is 
nearly  coveted  by  the  Case),  and  S  In.  square ; 
with  a  curve  of  3  In.  at  H,  for  the  purpose  of  gi- 
ving greater  strength.  It  would  not  be  convenient, 
however  it  might  suit  large  foots  or  branches,  to 
make  the  axle  longer  than  the  above  dimension, 
on  account  of  gates,  and  other  narrow  passes, 
through  which  the  machine  might  be  taken,  and 
that  seldom  exceed  9  or  10  F.  wide.  The  Heads 
of  the  axle  WW  are  14  In.  long,  and  fitted  to 
the  bushed  of  the  wheels.  The  Dust-hoops  are  1 
In.  broad  each.  The  wooden  Case  I K  (or,  as  it 
is  called^  the  axle-bed)  is  6  In*  square,  cover- 
ing the  wood  S  In.,  and  consequently  showing 
only  1  In.  of  the  iron*  To  the  axle^bed  are  fixed 
two  strong  Hooks  of  iron  Z  Z,  6^  In.  long,  and 
strongly  bolted  to  it,  to  which  the  Horses  are  at- 
tached, for  drawing  the  machine* 

The  two  Side-Stays  FLGL  (Fig.  1.)  ate  made 
as  short  as  possibly  in  order  to  prevent  interfer- 
enee  with  the  branches,  being  5  F.  long,  81^  In. 
broad,  and  4  In*  deep  or  thick,  and  strongly  bolted 
to  the  axle-bed  and  pole.    The  Upper  Stay  M  N 
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(Fig.  2.),  which  rests  upon  the  first  stage  at  M,  is 
5^  F.  long,  S^  In.  broad,  and  4^  In.  thick^  and  is, 
in  like  manner,  bolted  to  the  pole. 

The  First  Stage  O  P  (Fig.  8.),  rises  4  In.  in  the 
centre,  above  the  axle-bed,  and  is  bolted  to  it. 
This  stage  is  5  F.  5  In.  long,  6  In.  broad,  and 
4  In.  thick.    The  Second  Stage  Q  R  rises  6  In. 
above  the  first,  and  is,  in  the  same  way,  bolted  to 
the  latter.   It  is  also  5  F.  6  In.  long,  10  In.  bibad/ 
and  8  In.  thick.    The  Third  Stage  S  T  rises  6  In. 
above  the  second.    It  is  only  3  F.  10  In.  long, 
1 0  In.  broad,  and  3  In.  thick,  and  is  similarly  bolt- 
ed  to  the  stage  last  mentioned.    The  third  stage 
is  movable,  as  occasion  may  require ;  and  the  Ma** 
chine  can  be  used  either  with  or  without  it,  ac« 
cording  to  the  extent  of  the  roots  and  branches  of 
the  Trees  to  be  removed.    On  the  stage  which 
happens  to  be  uppermost,  there  is  fixed  a  firm  Bol^ 
stering  of  double  Mat  S  V  T,  filled  with  hay  or 
straw,  of  at  least  6  In.  in  thickness,  so  that  the 
bark  of  the  stem  can  sustain  no  injury. 

The  Blocks  UUUUU  between  these  two 
stages,  are  10  In.  long,  4  In.  broad,  and  6  In.  high. 
The  end  of  the  Upper  Stay  at  X  (or  at  M,  Fig.  S.), 
resting  on  the  first  stage,  represents,  in  an  end- 
view  of  the  Machine,  another  block  in  that  posi- 
tion ;  and  the  end  of  the  pole  at  Y  is  seen  in  the 
same  way,  and  for  the  same  object.— -Wherever  it 
ean  be  done,  the  Bolts,  for  the  various  purposes 
above  mentioned,  are  shown  in  the  diagram. 
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LARGE-SIZED  WHEELS. 

These  Wheels  are  made  of  the  very  best  mate* 
rials,  5^  Feet  high,  and  nearly  upright ;  the  Dish- 
ing (as  the  workmen  term  it)  being  only  1  ^  Inches. 

The  Naves  are  1 1^  In.  long,  exclusively  of  the 
Nave-bands,  and  IS  In.  thick.  The  Spokes  are  S^ 
In.  broad,  and  If  In.  thick ;  the  Fellies  5  In. 
broad,  and  3  In.  thick ;  the  Iron  Rims  ^  In.  thick, 
and  usually  made  in  two  pieces,  2^  In.  broad 
each. 

The  Third  Wheel,  having  no  great  weight  to 
bear,  is  made  light.  It  is  3^  F.  high,  and  entirely 
upright,  without  any  Dishing.  The  Naves  are  9 
In.  long,  exclusively  of  the  bands,[and  9  In.  thick. 
The  Spokes  are  2^  In.  broad,  and  1^  In.  thick ; 
the  Fellies  4  In.  broad,  and  2  In.  thick ;  the  Iron 
Rim  ^  In.  thick.  The  wheel  is  fixed  to  the  poles 
by  a  pivot,  on  which  it  turns,  as  the  steersman 
may  direct,  in  the  same  way  as  the  wheel  of  a 
plough. 

This  Wheel,  when  useii,  is  generally  from  2  to 
3  F.  high,  and  placed  about  8  F.  from  the  point 
of  the  pole,  at  b  (Fig.  2).  But  I  should  much  re- 
commend a  difier^it  position  (in  order  to  elevate 
the  point  of  the  pole,  and,  by  consequence,  the 
branches,  from  the  ground),  namely  at  a,  5F. 
nearer  the  axle,  and  within  18  In.  or  2  F.  of  the 
end  of  the  upper  stay;  from  which  it  can  be  re- 
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moved  at  pleaflure^  as  may  suit  the  magnitude  of 
the  Tree. 

The  enture  weight  of  the  Machine,  when  monnt* 
ed  on  two  wheels,  is  nearly  11  cwt.  avoirdupois* 

This,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  a  powerful,  though 
rather  ponderous  implement,  and  cannot  be  woric- 
ed  with  fewer  than  two  or  three  horses.  It  is 
meant  for  Trees  not  less  than  from  five-and-thirty 
to  five-and-forty  feet  high,  or  more,  and  fr^m  four- 
teen to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  that  is,  from 
three*and-a-half  to  four  feet  in  girth. 

From  the  above  statement  it  is  apparent,  that 
considerable  improvements  have  been  made  on  the 
Machine,  since  the  time  of  Brown,  and  from  the 
rude  delineation  of  it,  as  introduced  into  Ireland, 
about  threescore  years  since,  by  his  ingenious  pupil 
Robertson.*  Some  persons  approve  of  the  uniform 
use  of  the  Third  Wheel,  within  2^  or  8  F.  of  the 
point  of  the  pole :  But  that  cannot  be  necessary,  as 
already  mentioned,  but  with  subjects  of  extraor* 
dinary  length  or  weight ;  and  it  is  quite  inadmis* 
sible,  in  any  case,  in  this  position,  unless  where 
the  tops  have  been  severely  lightened  or  mutila^ 
ted.  Others,  in  some  of  the  northern  districts  of 
this  kingdom,  where  both  the  soil  and  climate  are 
extremely  propitious,  have  added  what  they  deno- 

*  See  Hayes's  Treatise  on  Planting,  and  the  Management  of 
Woods,  p.  48—47.     Also  Seet.  II.  antth. 
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minate  a  ^^  Heel-beam/'  18  In.  out  from  the  axle  or 
cross-bar.  But»  as  it  appears,  this  should  much  ra- 
ther have  been  called  a  Fore-beam,  as  it  is  placed 
immediately  in  front  of  the  axle,  and  next  to  the 
draught-bar,  to  which  the  horses  are  put.  In  other 
words,  the  Side-stays  are  lengthened  out,  making 
them  between  7and  8  F.  long,  by  which  means  they 
must  often  interfere  with  low-spreading  branches ; 
and  the  position  of  the  axle  being  altered,  it  causes 
the  frame  to  project  about  18  In.  beyond  it.  A 
Machine  so  constructed  they  call  an  ^^  Alleviator  ;** 
but  on  what  principle  or  analogy  does  not  appear 
very  evident.  Of  this  sort  of  Machine  I  have  no 
experience :  But  I  cannot  perceive  any  good  rea- 
son for  making  such  a  change  so  near  the  centre 
of  gravity,  which  must  always  be  in  the  axle ;  as 
it  seems  apparent  that,  in  practice,  it  must  make 
the  Tree  more  difficult  to  be  drawn  down,  and 
more  troublesome  to  be  balanced  during  the  trans- 
portation, thus  multipljdng,  instead  of  ^*  allevia- 
ting*' the  planter's  difficulties. 


SMALL-SIZED  MACHINE. 

In  conveying  to  the  reader  an  idea  of  this,  and 
the  following  Machine,  it  appears  unnecessary  to 
repeat  the  diagram,  with  reduced  dimensions,  as 
he  will  be  able,  without  the  assistance  of  the  Ca- 
pital Letters,  readily  to  apply  the  sizes  about  to 
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be  given  to  the  parts  just  now  minutely  descri- 
bed, so  that  he  may  construct  all,  or  any  one 
of  the  three  Machines,  according  to  his  fancy. 
The  description  and  uses  of  the  dififerent  parts  of 
the  two  lesser  Machines,  however,  shall  be  repeat- 
ed nearly  in  the  same  terms  as  above,  in  order  to 
prevent  any  intricacy  of  reference  from  one  to  an- 
other.— ^The  specification  and  dimensions  of  the 
Small-sized  Machine  are  the  following. 

The  Pole  is  only  12  Feet  long  (including  the 
iron  Ring  at  the  point),  3^  Inches  broad,  and  4  In. 
thick,  tapering  to  2^  at  top.  The  ring  is  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  the  pole-rope,  and  is  3  In.  in 
diameter.  At  the  top  of  the  pole  there  is  a  small 
Bend,  S  In.  off  the  straight,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
bark  from  being  chafed,  or  stripped  off  by  the 
ring.  Under  the  point  of  the  pole  there  is  a  Block 
of  iron,  with  rounded  edges,  3  In.  long,  by  1  In. 
thick,  and  well  steeled ;  so  that,  whenever  the  point 
of  the  pole  happens  to  be  trailed  along  the  ground, 
it  may  withstand  the  friction,  without  injuring  the 
surface.  There  is  likewise,  on  one  side  of  the  pole, 
a  Plate  of  iron,  extending  from  within  1 8  In.  of 
the  axle  nearly  to  the  top,  for  strengthening  the 
pole.  It  is  1^  In.  broad,  ^  In.  thick,  and  simk 
into  the  wood.  This  plate,  in  order  to  render  it 
more  powerful,  should  be  in  one  piece. 

The  Iron  Axle  is  4^  F.  long  between  the  Wash- 
ers (exclusively  of  a  Head  at  each  end,  11^  In. 
long,  which  is  fitted  to  the  bushes  of  the  Wheels), 
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and  2^  In.  square^  with  a  Ourve  ia  the  centre  of 
S  In.,  for  the  sake  of  greater  strength.  The  Dust- 
hoops  are  1  In.  broad.  The  wooden  Case,  or 
Axle*bed,  is  4  In.  broad,  and  8  In.  deep,  covering 
the  wood  1^  In.,  and  showing,  of  course,  only  1 
In.  of  the  iron.  To  the  azle4)ed  are  fixed  two 
strong  Hooks,  4  In.  long,  to  which  the  Horse  is 
attached,  for  drawing  the  Machine. 

The  two  Side^tays  are  each  8  F.  10  In.  long, 
2^  In.  square,  and  strongly  bolted  to  the  pole. 
The  Upper  stay  rests  on  the  first  Stage,  and  is  4 
F.  4  In.  long,  S^  broad,  and  8  In.  thick,  tapering 
to  e^  In.,  and  bolted  to  the  pole,  in  like  manner* 

The  First  Stage  rises,  in  the  centre,  2|  In.  above 
the  Axle-bed,  and  is  firmly  bolted  to  iU  It  is  4 
F.  5.  In.  long,  4  In.  broad,  and  8  In.  thick.  The 
Second  Stage  rises  4^  In.  above  the  first,  and  ia 
bolted  to  the  latter.  It  is  also  4  F.  5  In.  long,  9 
In.  broad,  and  2  In.  thick.  The  Third  Stage  rises 
4^  In.  above  the  second,  and  is,  in  the  same  man* 
ner,  bolted  to  it.  It  is  8  F.  4  In.  long,  9  In.  broad, 
and  2  In.  thick.  The  third  stage  is  moveable  at 
pleasure,  and  the  Machine  is  used  either  with  or 
without  it,  according  to  the  style  of  the  subjects, 
and  of  the  work.  On  whichever  stage  happens  to 
be  uppermost  there  is  fixed  a  Bolstering  of  double 
Mat,  filled  with  hay  or  straw,  6  In.  thick,  so  that 
no  injury  can  be  sustained  by  the  bark  of  the 
stem. 
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The  Blocks  between  the  stages  are  9  In.  long, 
S^  In*  broad,  and  4j^  In.  deep.  The  end  of  the 
Upper  stay,  as  it  rests  on  the  first  stage,  shows 
itself,  in  an  end  view  (Fig.  8.),  like  a  block  in  that 
situation ;  and  the  end  of  the  pole  has  the  same 
appearance,  from  the  same  point,  as  resting  on  the 
axle-bed. — ^Wherever  it  can  be  done,  the  Bolts, 
used  for  all  of  the  above  purposes,  are  shown  in 
the  diagram. 


SMALL-SIZED  WHEEL& 

These  Wheels  are  5  Feet  high,  made  of  the  best 
materials,  nearly  upright,  and  the  Dishing  only  1 
Inch. 

The  N^ves  are  10  In.  long,  exclusively  of  the 
Nave  Bands,  and  lO^In.  thick.  The  Spokes  are  2^ 
In.  broad,  and  1^  In.  thick ;  the  Fellies  4  In.  broad, 
and  1^  In.  thick ;  the  iron  Rims  ^  In.  thick.  As 
to  alliird  Wheel,  it  cannot  be  necessary  fmr  a  Ma»- 
dune  of  the  Small  size,  nor  for  such  Trees  as  are 
removed  by  it. 

The  weight  of  this  Machine,  with  its  wheels,  is 
about  5^  Cwt.  avofrdupois. 

The  above  Machine,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  fat 
less  weighty  than  the  foregdng.  It  is  capable  of  re- 
moving subjects  of  firom  dghteen  to  about  eight- 
and*twenty  feet  high,  and  of  proportional  girth ; 
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and,  in  fact,  a  great  part  of  my  transplanted  Trees 
have  been  removed,  by  means  of  this  light  and  ef- 
ficient implement. 


MACHINE  OF  THE  INTERMEDIATE  SIZE. 

The  Pole  of  this  Machine  is  18^  Feet  long,  in- 
cluding the  iron  Ring  at  the  point,  3^  Inches 
broad,  and  5  In.  thick,  tapering  to  8  In.  at  top. 
This  Ring  is  for  receiving  the  pole-rope,  and  is  4 
In.  in  diameter.  At  the  top  there  is  a  Bend,  8  In. 
off  the  straight,  in  order  to  prevent  any  chafing  of 
the  bark  by  the  ring.  Under  the  point  of  the  pole, 
close  to  the  ring,  there  is  a  small  iron  Block,  8^ 
In*  square.  It  is  rounded  at  the  edges,  and  well 
steeled,  for  defending  the  point  of  the  pole,  when 
trailing  along  the  ground,  and  so  formed,  as  to 
withstand  the  friction,  and  cause  little  or  no  in- 
jury to  the  surface.  There  is  also,  on  one  side  of 
the  pole,  a  Plate  of  Iron,  extending,  from  within 
18  In.  of  the  axle,  nearly  to  the  top,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  strengthening  the  pole.  It  is  2  In.  broad, 
and  ^  In.  thick,  and  is  sunk  into  the  wood.  This, 
in  order  to  give  greater  power,  should  be  in  one 
piece. 

The  Iron  Axle  is  4  F.  9  In.  long  between  the 
Washers,  and  S^  In.  square,  with  a  Curve  in  the 
centre  of  2  In.,  for  the  sake  of  greater  strength. 
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The  wooden  cover,  or  axle-bed,  is  4  F.  8  In.  long, 
and  5  In.  square,  covering  the  wood  1^  In.,  and 
showing  only  1  In.  of  the  iron.  The  Heads  of  the 
axle,  to  which  the  bushes  of  the  wheels  are  fitted, 
are  12  In.  long;  and  the  Sand-washers  are  1  In. 
broad  each.  To  the  axle*bed  are  fixed  two  strong 
iron  Hooks  3  In.  long,  to  which  the  horse  or  horses 
are  attached,  for  drawing  the  Machine. 

The  two  Side-Stays  are  4  F.  2  In.  long,  3  In. 
square,  cmd  strongly  bolted  to  the  pole.  The  Upper 
stay  rests  on  the  first  stage,  and  is  4  F.  4  In.  long, 
3  In.  broad,  3^  In.  thick,  and  tapering  to  2^  In. 
at  the  pole,  to  which  it  is  in  like  manner  bolted. 

The  First  Stage  rises  at  the  centre  2^  In.,  and 
at  the  sides  6  In.,  above  the  axle-bed,  and  is  bolt- 
ed to  it.  This  stage  is  4  F.  8  In.  long,  5  In.  broad, 
and  3^  In.  thick.  The  Second  Stage  rises  4^  In. 
above  the  first,  and  is  bolted  to  the  latter.  It  is  4 
F.  8  In.  long,  9  In.  broad,  and  2^  In.  thick.  The 
Third  Stage  rises  4^  In.  above  the  jsecond,  and  is 
in  the  same  way  bolted  to  it.  It  is  3  F.  6  In.  long, 
9  In.  broad,  and  2  In.  thick.  The  third  stage  is 
moveable  at  pleasure,  and  the  Machine  is  used 
either  with  or  without  it,  according  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  subjects  to  be  removed.  On  the 
stage,  which  is  uppermost,  there  is  always  a  strong 
Bolstering  of  double  Mat,  filled  with  hay  or  straw, 
6  In.  thick,  so  that  the  bark  of  the  stem  may  not 
be  injured  by  the  pressure. 
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The  Blocks  between  the  two  uppermost  stages 
are  9  In.  long,  8  In.  brood,  and  4^  In.  thidc,  that 
is,  deep.  The  end  of  the  Upper  Stay,  by  resting 
on  the  first  stage,  shows  itself  like  a  block,  in 
an  end  view  of  the  Machine  (Fig.  8.) ;  and  the 
end  of  the  Pole  presents  a  similar  appearance, 
whai  seen  in  the  same  manner,  as  it  rests  upon 
the  axle-bed.^—- AVherever  it  is  possible,  the  Bolts, 
used  for  all  of  the  above  purposes,  are  shown  in 
the 


WHEELS  OF  THE  INTERMEDIATE  SIZE. 

These  Wheels  are  5  F.  8  In.  high,  made  of  the 
best  materials,  nearly  upright,  and  the  Dishing 
only  about  1  In* 

The  Naves  are  10^  In.  long,  and  11^  In.  thick. 
The  Spokes  are  8  In.  broad,  and  1^  In.  thick ;  the 
Fellies  4  In.  broad,  and  S  In.  thick ;  the  iron  Rims 
f  In.  thick,  and  in  one  piece. 

In  using  a  Machine  like  this,  it  may,  on  ex* 
traordinary  occasions,  be  proper  to  add  a  Third 
Wheel ;  in  which  case,  the  one  above  described 
might  answer  the  purpose.  But,  were  a  Third 
Wheel  to  be  made  for  this  particular  Machine,  it 
would  be  in  better  prc^rtion  at  6  In.  lower. 

The  weight  of  the  Intermediate  Machine  is  con* 
siderably  greater  than  that  of  the  Small-sized  one, 
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being  about  6f  cwt.  avoirdupois ;  and  it  is  calcu- 
lated for  Trees  of  from  eighteen^  to  more  than  five* 
and-thirty  feet  high. 

For  Underwood,  large  Shrubs*  or  the  like,  of 
which  the  roots  and  brandies  are  not  extensive,  I 
have  sometimes  made  use  of  a  Machine  still  lighter, 
and  more  manageable  than  any  of  the  three  above 
delineated.  It  consists  of  the  pole  of  the  Small* 
sized  Machine,  as  already  described,  mounted  on  a 
pair  of  old  Coach  Wheels,  from  4  to  4^  F.  high» 
with  one  stage  only  upon  the  cross-^bar.  To  these 
have  been  added  Fellies  4  In.  broad,  with  an  iron 
Rim  ^  In.  thick.  Such  a  Machine  may  be  drawn 
by  a  small  poney,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  light 
work.  Whether  with  or  without  a  horse,  it  can 
be  conveniently  introduced  into  woods  and  plan- 
tations, where  a  larger  implement  would  not  be 
productive  of  the  same  dispatch,  and  whexe  it  could 
not  by  any  means  be  brought  to  operate.* 

On  considering  these  different  Madiines,  the 
planter  will  find  that  they  possess  advantages,  not 
at  first  sight  apparent,  but  which  will  fully  deve« 
lope  themselves  in  practice.  The  breadth  of  the 
Stages,  which  are  moveable  at  pleasure ;  the  short- 
ness of  the  Stays ;  the  curvature  of  the  Axle ;  the 
Iron  on  the  pole,  &c. ;  the  position  of  the  Third 
Wheel ;  the  relative  proportions  and  adaptations 

*  Note  III. 
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of  the  different  parts  to  one  another ;  all  these 
tend,  in  the  most  eminent  degree^  to  combine 
lightness  with  strength,  and  accuracy  and  dispatch 
with  a  due  preservation  of  the  roots  and  branches, 
during  the  Transportation. 

It  is  particularly  to  be  noticed,  that  these  imple- 
ments, as  well  as  the  Trees  recommended  to  be 
removed  by  them,  are  of  very  moderate  dimen- 
sions, and  intended  solely  for  the  meridian  of 
Scotland.    In  England,  I  am  aware,  that  far  larger 
operations  are  carried  on,  and  far  greater  success 
may  possibly  be  attained,  than  any  that  we  can 
here  boast  of.     But  the  scale  in  question  is  per- 
haps highly  enough  estimated  for  a  country,  whose 
Power y  according  to  the  philosophical  notion  of  it 
above  mentioned,  is  of  such  inconsiderable  extent. 
In  England,  where  that  power  is  vast,  I  had  almost 
said  unlimited,  a  much  larger  scale  may  very  pro- 
perly be  adopted.     Size  of  subjects,  as  has  been 
already  observed,  offiers  no  material  impediment  to 
successful  Removal,  except  encreased  expenditure. 
If  the  true  principles  of  the  art  be  once  fully  esta- 
blished, and  clearly  understood,  it  will  be  easy  to 
apply  them  to  any  scale  of  operations,  from  the 
least  to  the  greatest. 
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SECTION  IX. 

PLANTING  OF  THE  TREES,  IN  THEIR  NEW 

SITUATION. 

In  the  foregoing  Section,  we  have  seen  the  me- 
thod, by  which  the  Tree  is  taken  up,  and  trans- 
ported on  the  Machine.  Let  us  now  follow  it  to 
its  destination  in  the  open  park. 

It  has  been  above  observed,  that,  for  the  safety 
and  success  of  the  operation,  the  rate  of  moving 
along  the  groimd  cannot  be  too  slow.  At  that 
already  pointed  out  of  two  miles  and  a  half  an 
hour,  the  difference  between  travelling  a  mile,  and 
half  a  mile,  does  not  very  materially  encrease  the 
labom*  of  transportation.  If  the  pit  have  been 
prepared  a  twelvemonth  beforehand,  the  opening 
of  it  now  is  an  easy  business ;  and,  for  that  pur- 
pose, should  it  not  have  been  done  previously  to 
the  Taking-up,  two  or  three  workmen  should  be 
sent  forward,  to  throw  out  the  earth  regularly  on 
all  sides,  to  the  depth  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches 
at  first,  leaving,  next  the  inside  edge,  a  space  of 
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eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  clear ;  so  that  the  ex- 
cavation can  be  enlarged,  if  requisite,  without  the 
necessity  of  removing  the  mound  thrown  up. 

When  the  Machine  has  got  Mdthin  forty  or 
fifty  yards  of  the  place,  it  is  proper  to  halt  the 
horses,  in  order  to  make  two  necessary  arrange-* 
ments,  the  one  in  which  the  root,  and  the  other 
in  which  the  top  is  concerned.  The  Director  of 
the  work  first  rapidly  measures,  with  his  eye,  the 
depth  of  the  root  (that  is,  the  thickness  of  the 
mass  of  roots  and  earth  together,  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  collar,  to  the  under-bed  of  the  roots), 
in  order  to  ascertain,  if  the  excavation  b^  of  the 
proper  depth  ?  Suj^xwing  the  depth  of  the  roo^ 
to  be  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  (which,  in  a  Beedht, 
is  very  supposable),  and  the  whole  depth  of  the 
prepared  soil  of  the  pit  to  be  two  fiset ;  tbm  he 
directs  the  workmen  to  prepare  a  bed  in  the  cen^ 
tre,  somewhat  de^er,  say  three  or  tour  indies,  to 
receive  the  tap-roots,  should  they  be  prominent^ 
which  with  the  Beech  seldom  happens ;  sloping 
the  pit  upwards  in  the  cup*fashion,  but  leaving  it 
at  the  sides  as  high  as  before. 

It  is  a  matter  of  first-rate  importance  to  get 
the  Tree  set  in  the  pit  as  shallow  as  poasiUe,  and 
to  allow  a  sufficient  pabulum  for  the  downright 
roots,  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  auffident  cover  at 
top,  upon  the  other.  If  the  Qubsoil  be  dry,  the 
may  give  and  take  a  little  in  making 
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estimate ;  but,  if  it  be  tenadous  of  moisture^  bet* 
ter  that  you  should  hare  a  cart-load  or  two  of 
earth  to  add  to  the  mound  afterwards,  than  that 
the  roots  should  be  deprived  of  the  ftill  influence 
of  the  sun  and  air,  by  being  insufficiently  raised 
up.  No  stagnation  of  water  can  ever  occur  in  the 
prepared  soil  of  the  pit,  if  the  directions,  given  in 
the  last  Section,  as  to  judicious  excavation,  be 
inroperly  apprehended  and  followed  out. 

The  second  thing  he  has  to  advert  to  is,  to  aft» 
certain  the  position,  on  the  stem,  of  the  mark  pre* 
viously  made,  while  the  Tree  stood  upright,  for 
designating  the  side  where  the  longest  boughs  are 
thrown  out,  so  that,  in  moving  towards  the  pit, 
such  a  course  may  be  steered,  as  to  bring  those 
boughs  to  the  stormy  quarter,  which  generally  is 
the  west  or  southwest.  Almost  all  Trees,  as  ak 
ready  stated  in  Section  IV.,  are  unequally  balan* 
ced,  and  show,  in  their  tops,  more  or  less  of  what 
is  called  *^  a  weather-side."  This,  in  many  cases 
is  a  striking  deformity,  especially  in  situations  on 
the  western  coasts,  and  is  often  seen  to  mar  the 
effect  of  Trees  othenvise  beautiful.  It  proceeds 
from  the  tendency,  which  they  uniformly  have,  to 
throw  out  longer,  but  thinner  branches  on  the  lee- 
side,  and  shorter,  and  closer  branches  and  spray 
on  that,  from  which  the  blast  assails  them. 

By  the  law  of  nature  we  find,  that,  wherever 
the  action  of  the  air,  and  consequently  of  cold  is 
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the  greatedt,  there  the  greatest  evolution  of  buds 
appears,  and  the  thickest,  but  shortest  growth  of 
boughs  and  spray  takes  place.  And  this  differ- 
ence is  so  remarkable,  that  any  one,  conversant 
with  wood,  can  at  once  point  out  an  old  Tree  that 
has  been  more,  and  one  that  has  been  less  exposed, 
at  the  distance  of  a-hundred-and-fifty,  or  two  hun- 
dred yards.  Hence,  the  striking  effect  produced 
on  Trees,  by  bringing  this  decided  tendency  to 
elongation  of  the  boughs  on  the  leenside,  to  act  on 
the  windwardf  or  deficient  side.  In  fact,  it  is 
the  only  way,  in  which  art  can  bring  about  any 
remarkable  improvement  on  the  sjonmetry  and 
beauty  of  the  tops  of  woody  plants.  It  is  true, 
the  practice  might,  at  first  sight,  appear  rather 
a  misdirection  of  the  Protecting  Properties :  But 
experience  has  shown,  that  nature  in  this,  as  in 
the  case  of  judicious  Pruning,  or  retrenchment 
of  superfluous  branches,  bears  with  extraordinary 
patience  such  discreet  control  exerted  over  her  ex- 
uberant powers,  and  in  their  subsequent  develope- 
raents,  displays  a  vigour,  even  superior  to  what  is 
observed  in  subjects,  which  have  not  been  so  disci- 
plined.— ^I  believe,  as  already  noticed,  that  I  am 
the  first  planter,  who«  more  than  five-and-thirty 
years  since,  thought  of  turning  this  natural  de- 
formity to  purposes  of  beauty  or  utility,  in  the 
face  of  prejudices  both  ancient  and  modem.  * 

*  See  Sect.  IV.  p.  122—125,  and  Note. 
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The  Director,  having  thus  ascertained,  that  the 
mark  made  oh  the  stem,  is  uppermost  (which  it 
will  always  be,  when  not  prevented  by  other  circum- 
stances), he  directs  the  driver  to  make  such  a  cir- 
cuit, as  to  go  right  in  towards  the  southeast  side 
of  the  pit;  by  which  means,  as  the  intelligent 
reader  will  perceive,  the  Tree  being  drawn  root 
foremost,  the  marked  side  will  directly  face  the 
opposite  quarter. 

While  this  arrangement  is  proceeding,  which 
does  not  occupy  above  a  few  moments,  two  work- 
men rapidly  ascertain,  or  fix  the  exact  site  of  the 
Tree,  in  its  new  situation,  which,  till  now,  has 
been  marked  out,  only  by  a  single  stake  driven 
into  the  ground.  This  is  a  still  speedier  process 
than  the  foregoing,  and  is  called  **  setting  off  the 
Tree."  The  two  workmen,  each  with  a  stake  in 
his  hand,  place  themselves  in  different  quarters, 
about  five  or  six  yards  from  the  pit,  the  one,  we 
shall  say,  on  the  north,  and  the  other  on  the  west 
side,  so  as  to  be  able  to  describe  two  lines  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  and  to  keep  clear  of  the  path 
or  direction  of  the  Machine.  Then,  according  to 
the  military  way  of  taking  objects  to  move  upon  in 
the  field,  they  assume  the  stake  in  the  pit  as  a  mu- 
tual centre,  and  some  Tree,  or  other  object  at  no 
great  distance  as  a  second  object ;  and,  putting  down 
their  own  stakes  as  a  third,  they  describe  a  right 
line  with  each  of  the  three.     Thus,  the  two  lines. 
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mark^  out  by  these  oSsetSy  itdU  intersect  each 
odier  at  right  angles^  or  nearly  so,  in  the  pit,  and 
the  point  of  intersection  will  be  the  position  of  the 
Tree.  The  stake  in  the  pit  may  then  be  removed, 
for  the  admission  of  the  Machine,  and  a  small 
piece  of  greensward  pat  down  in  its  stead,  so  that 
the  Tree  may  be  dropped,  with  mathematical  pre- 
cision, on  the  spot  intended. 

With  single  Trees  in  the  park,  this  sort  of  ac- 
curacy may  sometimes  be  of  small  momoit :  But, 
where  a  particular  effect  is  to  be  produced  by  one 
Tree,  or  by  the  combination  of  several  Trees  as  a 
group,  it  may  be  of  considerable  consequence ;  and, 
as  it  takes  up  only  a  moment,  the  workmen  should 
always  be  made  to  practise  it  It  tends  to  give 
them  habits  of  accuraqr  in  their  work,  and  teaches 
them  the  value  and  importance  of  juxtaposition, 
when  it  becomes  necessary  to  study  it. 

Meanwhile,  the  driver,  as  directed,*  makes  the 
proper  circuit  with  the  horses  (See  Plate  IV.),  and 
brings  up  the  Machine,  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
the  northeast  side  of  the  pit,  running  the  wheels 
up  against  the  bank,  or  mound  of  earth  thrown 
out.  Here  it  is  prudent  to  take  off  the  horses ;  as 
it  is  always  safer  and  better  to  wheel  in  the  Ma- 
diine,  for  the  two  or  three  last  yards,  by  manual 
exertion ;  an  object,  which  is  readily  accomplish- 
ed, by  cutting  down  the  mound  of  earth  in  front 
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of  each  wheel,  and  thereby  forming  an  inclined 
plane,  for  the  descent  of  the  Tree  into  the  pit. 

On  this  occasion,  it  is  indispensably  necessary, 
that  the  Machine  should  advance  right  upon  the 
centre,  or  piece  of  greensward  deposited  in  the 
pit,  but  without  over-running  that  point.  Two 
persons,  the  Director  and  another,  then  station 
themselves  on  the  outside  of  the  pit,  transversely 
to  each  other,  the  one,  we  shall  say,  on  the  south- 
west side,  opposite  the  Machine,  and  the  other  on 
the  northwest,  or  southeast  side,  whichever  may 
be  most  convenient ;  because  the  line  of  sight,  at. 
both  of  the  last  mentioned  points,  is  equally  at 
right  angles  to  the  Machine's  direction.  The 
workman,  who  is  placed  immediately  opposite  the 
Machine,  now  directs  the  advance  of  each  wheel, 
or  of  both,  as  he  sees  necessary ;  by  which  means 
he  is  enabled  to  bring  the  root  of  the  Tree  right 
upon  the  centre ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  Di- 
rector, occupying  the  transverse  station,  which  is 
the  more  important  of  the  two,  orders  a  halt  to  be 
made  at  the  proper  moment  (for  both  cannot  see 
the  same  objects) ;  and  in  this  manner,  the  stem 
is  brought  directly  to  the  centre,  without  being 
permitted  to  overshoot  the  mark.  Two  stakes,  or 
stones,  or  other  stays  are  now  put  to  the  wheels, 
in  order  to  prevent  their  further  advancement,  and 
to  get  every  thing  in  readiness  for  dropping  the 

Tree  on  the  spot  intended. — These  arrangements, 
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how  complex  sofeyer  they  may  appear  in  the  nar- 
rative, are  simple  in  reality,  and,  barring  accidents, 
do  not  occupy  above  a  few  minutes. 

Preparation  is  now  made  for  dropping  the  Tree 
into  the  pit.  The  bundles  of  roots  are  every  where 
loosened,  and  the  roots  freed  from  the  wheels. 
The  cords,  which  confine  the  top,  are  removed, 
and  the  branches  suffered  to  gain  their  natural  po« 
sition.  Meanwhile,  an  active  workman  is  sent  to 
the  top,  to  fix  two  ropes  transversely  to  each  other, 
in  order  to  steady  it,  when  set  up ;  while  another 
gets  under  the  axle  of  the  Machine,  and,  bringing 
out  the  roots  of  the  under  side,  pulls  them  right 
towards  the  rear,  in  order  to  save  them  from  be* 
ing  broken,  by  the  great  weight  of  the  descending 
mass ;  when,  on  a  signal  being  given,  the  Steers- 
man and  his  assistants,  together  with  the  Balance- 
men,  as  the  case  may  be,  quit  their  stations  and 
their  hold  of  the  pole-rope  and  branches,  and  the 
Tree  suddenly  rises  to  the  upright  position.  All 
this  may  be  readily  apprehended,  by  considering 
its  actual  situation  on  the  Machine,  as  represented 
in  Plate  IV. 

If  the  longest  branches  have  not  been  accurate- 
ly brought  to  the  stormy  quarter,  it  is  now  the 
time  to  correct  that  error.  The  Tree,  if  it  be  re- 
quisite, is  again  pulled  down,  and  the  Machine 
wheeled  round  to  the  proper  point ;  taking  care, 
at  the  same  time,  if  the  root  be  heavy,  to  ascer- 
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tain,  by  means  of  the  offsets,  that  it  is  accurately 
deposited  in  the  centre  of  the  pit  It  is  then  al« 
lowed  to  gain  the  erect  position,  as  before.  In- 
stead of  this,  should  the  root  be  of  no  great  weight, 
it  may  be  turned  round  on  its  bottom  or  under* 
bed  in  the  pit,  by  manual  strength,  the  workmen 
being  careful  to  lay  hold  of  great  handfuls  of  roots 
and  fibres,  so  that  as  little  breakage  as  possible 
may  take  place.  When  these  things  are  accom* 
plished,  the  bracers  of  the  root,  and  the  pole-rope, 
are  detached  from  the  Machine,  and  it  is  wheeled 
out  of  the  pit  By  common  management,  how- 
jever,  and  attention  to  the  directions  already  given, 
the  whole  of  the  above  extra  labour,  which  creates 
considerable  delay,  may  be  avoided,  and  the  proper 
aspect,  for  the  heavy  side  of  the  Tree,  obtained  at 
once.  All  that  is  necessary,  in  ordinary  cases,  is, 
an  inspection  of  the  offsets,  if  great  accuracy  in 
the  position  of  the  Tree  be  wanted. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  that  part  of  the  pro- 
cess of  Planting,  which,  as  it  is  the  most  difficult 
to  execute,  so  it  is  also  the  most  difficult  to  render 
intelligible  to  the  reader.  It  comprises  the  whole 
of  the  setting  up,  balancing,  and  supporting  the 
plant ;  the  distributing  of  the  roots  in  a  proper 
manner  in  the  groimd;  and,  in  a  word,  every 
other  precaution,  on  which  its  stability  and  suc- 
oess  mainly  depend.  These  operations,  therefore, 
should  never  be  performed,  except  under  the  eye 
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of  the  Director  of  the  work,  who  should  be  every 
way  competent  to  superintend  them. — ^And  here 
I  cannot  refrain  from  earnestly  recommending  it 
to  gentlemen,  to  make  themselves  fully  masters  of 
the  practice,  as  well  as  the  principles  of  these  va- 
rious processes,  so  that  they  may  be  enabled  to 
take  upon  themselves  the  useful  office  in  ques- 
tion, as  often  as  it  may  be  convenient.  I  need 
scarcely  add,  that,  in  all  rural  work,  the  superin- 
tending eye  of  the  owner  furnishes  the  surest  ear- 
nest of  success,  especially  where  any  thing  like 
science  is  united  with  accuracy  of  execution* 

As  soon  as  the  Tree  is  properly  placed,  in  re- 
spect to  the  position  of  the  branches,  and  the  Ma- 
chine wheeled  off,  the  two  transverse  ropes  (which 
should  be  ten  or  twelve  yards  long  at  least),  are  in- 
stantly stretched  out  to  their  utmost  extent,  by  put- 
ting one  or  two  stout  hands  to  each,  as  the  balan- 
cing of  the  Tree,  and  setting  it  straight  may  re- 
quire. The  Director  has  then  to  settle  the  inter- 
esting point  of  depth,  and  to  determine,  whether 
it  have  been  rightly  judged,  by  the  first  cursory 
estimate  ?  From  what  has  been  said  above,  it  is 
evident,  that,  if  the  Tree  be  set  too  shallow  in  the 
ground,  it  has  this  advantage,  that  it  is  tantamount 
to  deepening  the  soil,  to  the  extent  of  the  error 
committed :  Hence,  it  is  possible  to  remedy  the 
error,  by  bringing  earth  from  some  other  quarter, 
to  make  up  the  deficiency.    If  the  Tree  be  set  too 
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deep,  it  is  without  a  remedy,  unless  by  planting  it 
over  again ;  which,  were  the  business  finished,  be- 
sides the  additional  extra  labour  required,  would 
considerably  injure  the  Tree.  The  Director,  if  he 
have  an  accurate  eye,  7ww  determines  the  matter, 
ere  it  be  too  late,  at  a  single  glance.  Should  the 
Tree  be  ioo  deep,  he  orders  it  to  be  pulled  half 
way  down,  first  on  the  one  side,  and  then  on  the 
other,  the  transverse  rope  supporting  it  in  the  op« 
posite  direction.  While  in  the  heeling  position, 
earth  is  then  mounded  on  either  side,  as  directed 
above  for  raising  the  Tree  in  the  pit,  and  it  is  soon 
got  up  to  the  height  wanted.  Should  it  be  too 
shallow,  it  is  in  like  manner  pulled  down,  and 
lowered  by  alternate  excavation  on  either  side,  to 
the  proper  depth ;  but,  in  either  case,  without  al-i 
tering  the  aspect  of  the  Tree,  or  the  position  of 
the  branches. 

The  next  point,  and  the  most  important  of  the 
whole,  is  to  steady  and  set  straight  the  Tree,  in  or^ 
der  that  it  may  please  the  eye  of  taste,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  be  firmly  secured  against  wind,  on  the 
other.  For  this  purpose,  the  first  thing  to  be 
done  is,  to  separate  the  workmen  into  divisions  of 
three  and  three  together,  as  before.  Of  these  one 
workman  seizes,  with  both  his  hands,  as  many  as 
he  can  of  the  lateral  roots,  that  are  long  and  flex« 
ible,  and,  holding  them  carefully  aside,  opens  a 
view  into  the  under-bed  of  the  roots.  The  pasi- 
sage  being  cleared,  the  second  workman  throws  in 
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mould  of  the  finest  sort  he  can  find^  in  such  a  way, 
as  to  form  a  bank  sloping  outwards  against  the 
roots  so  held  up,  and  treads  it  firmly  with  his  feet. 
He  then  carefally  fills  in  and  equalizes  all  the 
chasms  or  vacancies  that  appear ;  while  the  third,, 
with'a  small  blunt-pointed  stake  or  Rammer,  about 
three  feet  long»  pushes  in  the  mould,  and  makes  it 
firm  in  the  cavities,  which  the  foot  cannot  reach. 
But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  workman,  who 
throws  in  the  earth,  must  by  no  means  spade  it 
at  random.  He  must  patiently  wait  for  the  co« 
operation  of  his  two  companions,  neither  hurrying 
the  first,  until  every  visible  root  is  gathei^  up ; 
nor  the  second,  until  the  earth  thrown  in  has,  by 
decalcation,  or  by  the  Rammer,  obtained  the  ut* 
most  compactness  and  consistency. 

In  thus  diligently  and  firmly  bolstering  up 
round  the  nucleus,  but  yet  underneath,  and  quite 
clear  of  the  great  body  of  the  roots,  the  different 
divisions  of  the  workmen  continue  going  round 
the  Tree,  until  they  meet  one  another,  forming  a 
sort  of  circular  retaining  bank,  of  the  shape  of  a 
china  saucer,  of  which  the  sides  are  of  the  depth 
of  one  half,  at  least,  of  the  whole  nucleus,  or  mass 
of  roots  and  earth  under  the  collar,  whatever  that 
may  be,  so  as  to  compose  a  bank  sufficient  to  sup- 
port it  Hence,  the  bank  raised,  if  properly  exe- 
cuted, will  furnish  such  resistence  to  the  action  of 
the  top,  that  a  stout  man,  on  applying  himself  to 
the  transverse  ropes,  will  find  some  difficulty  in 
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displacing  the  root,  even  with  such  a  lever  as  the 
stem  must  afford  him,  and  sometimes  he  will  be 
a]t<^ther  unable  to  displace  it  When  the  re« 
sistence  is  found  uniform  on  all  sides  (which 
should  be  often  and  carefully  tried),  and  particu* 
larly  oa  the  northeast  or  lee  quarter,  little  more 
can  be  done  for  the  stability  of  the  plant.  If  roots 
of  such  stiffness  and  strength  interfere,  as  cannot 
be  put  aside,  during  the  above  process,  the  best 
way  is,  to  bolster  and  ram  them  separately  under- 
neath, and  especially  at  that  part,  where  they  is- 
sue from  the  nucleus  of  the  mass. 

It  has  been  directed,  in  the  foregoing  Section, 
that  a  ball  of  earth,  as  large  as  can  be  procured 
round  the  stem,  shall  always  be  left  undisturbed, 
in  the  taking  up.  Should  the  weight  not  be  ex« 
cessive,  and  that  it  can  be  got  to  extend,  so  as 
nearly  to  meet  the  retaining  bank,  the  work  may 
be  considered  as  very  perfectly  executed ;  because 
then  no  interstitial  vacuities  will  exist  in  a  region 
of  the  root  of  all  the  most  liable  to  suffer  from 
drought,  during  the  first  season.  Should  that 
prove  impossible,  from  the  lightness  of  the  soil,  or 
the  want  of  adhesiveness  in  the  greensward,  mould 
finely  pulverized,  and  in  as  dry  a  state  as  possible, 
should,  in  large  subjects,  be  let  fall  into  such  va- 
cuities as  appear,  until,  by  a  repeated  supply  of 
the  mould,  and  water  alternately,  the  intersti* 
ces  be  filled  up.    By  this  mode  of  management, 
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while  the  completest  solidity  is  given  to  the  whole, 
the  finer  ramifications  of  the  root  round  the  nu* 
deus  are  little  injured  or  cramped  up,  notwith-* 
standing  the  retaining  bank. 

While  this  business  is  going  forward,  the  Di» 
rector  accurately  examines  the  position  of  the 
Tree,  first  on  the  one  side,  and  then  on  the  other, 
from  the  two  offsets  (which  is  tantamount  to  his 
making  the  entire  circuit  of  the  Tree),  and  takes 
care,  that  it  be  perfectly  upright ;  making  a  due 
allowance  for  any  bends',  or  natural  sweeps  in  the 
outline  of  the  stem  or  top.  For  accomplishing 
this,  the  transverse  ropes,  with  five  or  six  stout 
hands  put  to  them,  will  still  be  able  to  command 
the  Tree  ;  and  it  is  necessary  that  its  adjustment 
be  at  this  time  effected,  in  order  to  obviate  the 
possibility  of  injuring  the  roots,  by  dragging,  and 
consequently  displacing  them  at  a  later  period.  By 
the  above  method  of  giving  stability  to  the  Tree, 
before  any  ewer  whatever  is  laid  upon  the  roots 
(which,  I  believe,  is  new,  and  peculiar  to  my  prac- 
tice), the  discerning  reader  will  see,  that  a  com- 
plete safeguard  against  the  wind  is  provided, 
without  injury  to  the  growth  of  the  plant.  This 
is  truly  the  planting  of  the  tree :  All  else  belongs 
to  the  distribution,  and  the  covering  of  the  roots. 

The  distribution,  though  secondary  in  point  of 
consequence  to  the  securing  of  them,  is  a  process 
involving  much  nicety  and  difficulty,  and  it  is  the 
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business  of  the  Director,  in  the  next  place,  to  at- 
tend to  its  execution.  The  roots  having  been  in- 
discriminately bundled  up  in  the  transportation, 
and  merely  untied,  during  the  fixing  of  the  Tree, 
.  are  now,  as  may  be  imagined,  in  a  state  of  great 

>  disorder,  which  the  process  of  bolstering  up  ra- 

ther tends  to  aggravate  than  improve.  Accord- 
ingly, all  the  workmen  are  employed  to  disentan- 
gle them,  and  to  stretch  them  out  in  the  most 
regular  manner  from  the  centre.  The  Tree,  as 
already  supposed,  being  a  beech  of  more  than 
eight-and-twenty  feet  high,  with  a  spreading  top, 
the  roots  must  be  from  twelve  to  fourteen  feet  long, 
at  least  on  the  side  placed  to  windward,  and  the 
minute  fibres,  and  capillary  rootlets  not  fewer  than 
som^  thousands  in  number.  See  Plate  IV.  As 
soon  as  they  are  carefully  extricated,  separated, 
and,  as  it  were,  combed  out  with  the  fingers,  so  as 
to  cover  the  ground  with  regularity,  and,  as  nearly 
as  may  be,  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  were 
taken  up,  it  is  Nature  that  must  teach  us  how  to 
arrange  them  in  their  new  bed.     For  this  pur- 

i  pose,  the  Director  disposes  the  workmen,  in  divi- 

sions of  three  and  three,  as  before.  Of  these  one 
workman  immediately  divides  or  septoates  the 
roots,  and  prepares  to  distribute  them  :  Another 
assists  in  the  laying  and  distribution ;  and  the 
third  throws  in  the  mould  in  such  quantities,  as 
the  two  others  stand  in  need  of. 
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Whoever  ezamines  the  beautjr  and  r^^ularity, 
which  the  bougha  and  spray  of  Trees,  not 
mechanically  prevented,  are  spread  out  in  the  air, 
and  reflects,  that  it  is  an  accurate  transcript  of  the 
ramification  (if  I  may  so  speak)  of  the  roots  un« 
derground,  will  admire  the  remarkable  analogy 
that  subsists  between  both  of  these  organs,  and 
the  uncommon  beauty  and  symmetry  of  both« 
The  former  is  a  matter  of  daily  observation :  The 
latter  falls  in  the  way  only  of  gardeners  and  arbo* 
riculturists ;  but  it  is  fiilly  known  to  every  one, 
who  has  seen,  and  can  witness  the  extraordinary 
effects  of  the  Tree  Picker  at  this  place.  To  give 
any  thing  like  an  accurate  imitation  of  such  regu* 
lar,  but  intricate  net-work,  requires  no  ordinary 
skill  and  attention  in  the  operators :  And  yet  we 
are  aware,  as  Nature  orders  nothing  in  vain,  that, 
in  proportion  as  we  fail  or  succeed  in  this  object, 
we  shall  attain,  or  fall  short  of  the  purposes  of 
vegetation,  and  of  giving  due  vigour  to  the 
plant.  An  ingenious  friend  of  mine,  who,  some 
years  since,  was  struck  with  the  dexterity  of  the 
process,  in  the  hands  of  the  workmen  here,  veij 
appropriately  called  it  *'  the  handling^  of  the 
roots,  and*  by  that  name  it  has  since  been  distin« 
guished. 

The  two  Handlers,  then,  of  each  division  pro* 
ceed  to  arrange  and  distribute  the  roots  in  their 
order,  higher  or  lower,  as  they  proceed  from  the 
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mass  or  nudeufl ;  stretching  them  out,  over  the 
bolstering  of  the  nudeus,  to  their  full  length,  for 
which  the  pit  must,  if  necessary,  be  enlarged. 
The  great  prindple  in  this  business  being  to  foU 
low  nature,  the  roots  must,  like  the  branches  of 
Trees,  be  equally  spread  out*  Nothing  like  crowd* 
ing  or  confining  must  take  place,  but  all  must  have 
competent  spaces  in  which  to  extend,  and  ample 
scope  to  search  for  the  food  of  the  plant.  For 
this  purpose,  the  minutest  fibres,  as  well  as  the 
strongest  roots,  must  be  evenly  embedded  in  the 
fine  mould  of  the  pit^  neither  kneading  nor  pounds 
ing  it  too  firmly  (as  recommended  by  some),  nor 
leaving  what  is  technically  called  false  filling,  or 
insterstitial  vacuities.  But  the  whole  must  gent* 
ly  consolidate  into  a  mass  suffidently  compact, 
yet  porous,  through  which  heat  as  well  as  mois^ 
ture,  as  has  been  already  observed,  may  have  free 
access  to  the  fibres,  and  where  evaporation  may 
proceed  without  obstruction. 

To  effect  sudi  a  distribution  and  ordering  of 
the  roots,  the  first  thing  that  the  principal  Hand- 
ler has  to  do  is,  to  seize  with  one  hand  a  parcel 
of  the  roots,  and  to  divide  them  with  the  other 
hand  into  as  many  tiers,  as  can  conveniently  be 
laid,  in  the  depth  of  the  pit,  allowing  the  strata 
of  earth  between  the  tiers  to  be  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  thickness.  He  then,  in  conjunction  with 
his  assistant,  extends  the  larger  roots  of  the  first 
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tier  to  wide  distances,  stretching  out  all  the  minor 
ramifications  and  rootlets  intermediately,  in  the 
position  in  which  they  should  lie,  so  that  no  one 
shall,  if  possible,  touch  another.  The  Handlers 
having  extended  these,  with  their  various  inflec- 
tions, to  the  breadth  of  six  or  seven  inches,  or  as 
far  as  their  fingers  can  reach,  the  Coverer  imme^ 
diately  fixes  them  down,  and  secures  that  space 
with  a  little  fine  mould  thrown  upon  it,  the  reverse 
way,  that  is,  in  the  direction  of  the  points  of  the 
fibres ;  which  mould  is  immediately  spread  and 
worked  in,  by  the  hands  of  the  workmen  or  Hand- 
lers, in  such  a  manner,  as  that  neither  the  mould 
can  displace  the  minutest  fibres,  nor  exceed  the 
thickness  of  a  proper  stratum*  After  which,  they 
go  through  the  same  process  with  the  next  tier, 
and  so  on  with  the  others,  till  they  e^aust  the 
parcel  of  rpots,  with  which  they  began. 

It  sometimes  happens,  that  masses  of  roots  oc- 
cur, not  far  firom  the  collar,  branching  out  into 
small  and  numerous  stems  of  no  great  length, 
which  it  is  much  more  troublesome  to  deal  with. 
With  these  the  only  way  is,  to  divide  them  into 
tiers,  and  work  them  in  the  vertical,  instead  of  the 
horizontal  position.  A  quantity  of  the  finest  and 
most  friable  mould  must  be  shaken  in  among  the 
shortest,  and  least  extricable  fibres  of  these  mass- 
es, so  that  the  whole  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
absorbing  nourishment  from  the  soil.     If  the  pit 
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be  upon  uneven  ground,  and,  still  more,  if  on  a 
steep  bank,  as  sometimes  happens,  it  presents 
considerable  difficulty  to  inexperieni:;ed  planters. 
In  this  case,  especial  care  must  be  had,  to  lay  the 
roots  in  a  direction  corresponding  to  the  slope^ 
level  in  no  part,  but  rising  from  the  centre,  on  the 
one  side,  and  falling  from  it,  on  the  other.  Hence, 
when  the  last  tier  on  either  side  is  finished,  it  has 
from  six  to  eight  inches  of  cover  over  it,  at  the 
general  level  of  the  ground.  This,  on  the  side  of 
a  hill  of  any  steepness,  it  requires  considerable 
skill  to  accomplish,  so  that  the  main  body  of  the 
roots  be  brought  within  an  equal  distance  from  the 
surface,  and  receive  proper  benefit  from  the  sun 
and  air.— -In  the  manner  just  now  attempted  to  be 
described,  the  workmen,  three  and  three  together, 
in  divisions  or  parties,  proceed  round  the  Tree, 
treating  one  parcel  of  roots  after  another  in  the 
same  style,  in  succession,  and,  as  soon  as  they 
meet,  the  work  of  distribution  is  completed. 

At  this  stage  of  the  process,  it  cannot  have 
escaped  the  discerning  reader,  that,  contrary  to  the 
general  practice,  no  decalcation  or  consolidating  of 
the  earth  has,  as  yet,  been  directed,  except  in  the 
execution  of  the  retaining  bank  round  the  nucleus 
of  the  root;  and  yet  the  entire  ordering  of  the 
roots  and  fibres  is  supposed  to  be  finished.  But 
I  have  found,  by  long  experience,  that  an  anxiety 
for  immediate  consolidation,  which  most  planters 
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poBsess^  is  not  favourable  to  the  fibrous  roots  of 
woody  plants,  small  or  great.  That  equability  of 
pressure  of  the  soil»  which  gradual  subsidence 
alone  can  give,  is  not  to  be  attained  by  any  arti- 
ficial means  yet  known,  and,  least  of  all,  by  tread- 
ing, and  pounding  by  the  feet  of  workmen.  It  is 
one  thing  to  fill  in  mould  firmly  round  the  nucleus, 
and  to  compact  it  with  the  Rammer,  as  above  men- 
tioned, where  there  is  free  room  to  operate ;  and 
another,  to  tread  down,  with  the  feet,  layer  after 
layer  of  the  tenderest  fibres,  and  finest  capillary 
rootlets,  as  recommended  by  Marshall  and  others ; 
a  mode  of  treatment  which  cannot  fail,  after  the 
critical  period  of  Removal,  to  be  extremely  preju- 
dicial to  what  must  be  considered  as  the  true  ab- 
sorbents of  the  plant  As  to  the  final  consolida^ 
tion  of  the  surface,  it  shall  be  treated  of  in  the 
sequel. 

After  the  covering  of  the  roots,  the  only  thing 
that  remains  to  be  performed  is,  to  fill  in  the  rest 
of  the  earth  into  the  pit,  so  that,  at  the  stem,  it 
shall  be  from  twelve  to  fourteen  inches  deep.  If 
it  be  winter-time,  that  is,  between  November  and 
February,  including  also  the  latter  month,  a  slight 
treading  over  the  whole,  by  the  workmen,  is  suf- 
ficient to  bring  about  gradually,  but  effectually,  the 
work  of  consolidation  for  the  time,  and  that  gentle 
and  equable  pressure,  which  excludes  drought,  and 
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yet  iidmits  of  the  roots  strikiiig  freely.  If  it  be 
spring*  that  is,  between  February  and  May,  Pon- 
tey's  useful  method  of  pouring  on  water,  is  adopt- 
ed, namely,  to  do  it  (as  he  says),  with  *^  a  water- 
ing-pan with  the  rose  taken  off,"  or  with  common 
pails,  from  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet,  as  soon  as 
the  covering  of  mould  is  half  finished ;  dashing  it 
down,  with  as  much  force  as  possible,  in  order  to 
wash  in  the  mould  among  the  roots  of  the  plant* 
On  this,  the  remaining  earth  is  filled  in,  as  above, 
taking  care  to  begin  with  the  greensward,  if  there 
be  any,  and  hand-laying  it  in  regular  strata,  so  as 
in  the  greatest  degree  to  retain  moisture,  while  it 
promotes  solidity.  Another  plentiful  watering  is 
next  given,  in  the  same  way ;  the  whole  is  left  for 
a  day  to  subside ;  and  then,  when  it  will  bear  the 
workmen's  feet,  it  is  ultimately  finished,  by  a  com- 
plete decalcation  of  the  surface. — ^I  have  been  the 
more  particular  in  dwelling  on  this  part  of  the 
Planting,  as  it  is  a  subject  not  understood  by  the 
generality  of  either  overseers  or  workmen. 

It  is  wonderful  what  dexterity  the  workmen 
will  acquire  in  these  various  processes,  by  atten- 
tion and  practice,  under  an  able  and  active  Direc- 
tor, particulariy  in  that  of  distributing  and  ordering 
the  roots.  Yet  probably  the  greatest  difficulty, 
that  such  a  person  will  experience,  is  to  get  them 
to  perform  the  Handling,  and  to  fill  in  the  mould 

*  Rural  Improver,  pp.  88,  89. 
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ieUurely  enough^  without  haste  or  oonfusioif,  or 
the  slurring  over  of  any  part.  He  will  also  find 
it  a  difficult  matter  so  to  arrange  the  different  de* 
partments  of  work  round  the  pit,  as  that  the 
whole  of  the  workmen  are  constantly  canying 
forward  the  business  in  hand,  and  that  they  never 
have  to  wait  for  what  must  be  done,  and  perhaps 
oftener  than  once,  by  only  one  or  two  individuals ; 
such  as  adjusting  the  position  of  the  Tree,  ascer- 
taining the  depth  of  the  root,  disengaging  the  pole 
of  the  Machine,  fixing  or  loosening  the  bracing- 
ropes,  and  the  like,  by  which  means  much  time  is 
often  lost,  and,  of  course,  unnecessary  expence  in- 
curred. 

In  respect  to  those  difficult  and  important  pro- 
cesses, the  securing  of  the  Tree  against  Wind,  and 
the  ordering  of  the  Roots,  I  sensibly  feel  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  foregoing  account  of  both.  In 
order  to  be  fully  apprehended,  they  should  be  seen 
in  the  hands  of  dexterous  workmen,  when  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  one,  and  the  beauty  and  nicety  of 
the  other  would  be  fully  appreciated.  The  de- 
scription, as  attempted  above,  is  necessarily  long, 
and  for  that  reason,  it  may  seem  to  many  both 
complicated  and  tedious  ;  but  the  processes  them- 
selves are  as  simple  as  they  are  effective,  as  has 
been  acknowledged  by  all,  who  have  examined 
them  at  this  place. 

Some  of  the  chief  advantages  attendant  on  the 
Preservative  system,  obviously  result  from  this 
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useful  method  of  securing,  by  a  kind  of  cup-like 
embankment  underground,  the  central  mass  or  nu- 
cleus of  the  root,  and  rendering  the  Tree  stead- 
fast and  immovable,  in  spite  of  the  utmost  vio« 
lence  of  the  wind,  from  whatever  quarter  it  may 
blow.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  roots  being 
of  great  length,  and  consisting  of  innumerable 
and  minute  ramifications,  instead  of  being  crowd- 
ed and  cramped  up  in  the  ordinary  manner,  have 
as  ample  a  scope  and  range  of  pasturage,  on  the 
fine  mould  which  has  been  prepared  for  them,  as 
they  had  in  their  original  situations.  What  is 
of  most  moment  of  all  is,  that,  from  the  singular 
steadfastness  of  the  stem,  they  immediately  natur- 
alize themselves  to  the  spot,  and  go  in  search  of 
their  food ;  without  suffering  agitation  at  a  period^ 
when  an  undisturbed  state  of  the  fibres  affords  the 
best  hope  of  continued  stability,  and,  therefore, 
the  best  earnest  of  success.  Thus,  what  is  planted 
now  on  this  principle,  gives  the  Imm£1>iat£  Ef- 
fect OF  Wood  in  the  present  day,  together  with 
the  best  prospect  of  becoming  timber  of  as  great 
magnitude  as  the  soil  and  climate  will  admit,  for 
the  succeeding  generation. 

That  the  success  of  Park  wood,  planted  here  on 
the  system  in  question,  has  been  extraordinary, 
will  be  admitted  from  this  fact  alone,  that,  although 
I  never  prop  or  support  a  Tree  after  removal,  yet 
not  one  Jim  been  blown  donm  in  this  Park^  in  the 
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course  of  thirty  years:  And,  as  to  deaths*  one  in 
from  forty  to  forty -five  being  the  average  number^ 
contingency  may  ^n  some  sort,  be  said  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  an  art,  which  has,  in  all  ages,  been 
proverbially  unsuccessful  and  fortuitous. 


In  this,  and  the  foregoing  two  Sections,  I  have 
now  given  as  clear  an  account,  as  I  could,  of  the 
Preparing,  Taking-up,  Transporting,  and 
Planting  of  Large  Trees  and  Underwood. 
From  the  novelty  of  the  subject,  and  the  difficulty 
of  making  manual  operations  intelligible  by  words, 
the  whole  account  has  unavoidably  been  drawn 
more  into  length  than  might  have  been  expected. 
Some  apology,  therefore,  on  the  score  of  tediousness, 
and  circumstantial  detail,  is  due  to  those,  who  may 
open  the  book  from  mere  curiosity.  To  those,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  read  for  information,  and 
whose  object  is  real  practice,  the  case  is  consider- 
ably different,  as  they  perhaps  may  be  of  opinion, 
that  the  detail,  long  as  it  is,  has  not  been  given 
circumstantially  enough. 
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SECTION  X. 

TREATMENT  OF  THE  TREES  SUBSEQUENTLY 

TO  REMOVAL. 


It  is  with  the  Removal  of  Large  Trees,'  as  with 
the  execution  of  ordinary  plantations.  As  soon 
as  the  plants  are  fairly  put  into  the  ground,  the 
planter  usually  conceives  his  labour  to  be  at  aii 
end,  and  that  all  after-cultivation  is  supereroga- 
tory or  superfluous.  This,  although  a  common; 
is  a  very  pernicious  error,  and  is  not  less  injurious 
in  its  effects,  in  the  one  case,  than  in  the  other. 
Perhaps  there  is  nothing,  in  the  course  of  this 
treatise,  that  is  calculated  to  be  more  interesting^ 
or  more  practically  useful  to  the  young  planter, 
than  what  is  to  be  stated  respecting  After- work, 
in  the  few  following  pages. 

In  the  foregoing  three  Sections,  the  Preparing 
imd  Taking-up,  the  Transportation  and  Planting 
have  been  treated  as  applicable.  First,  to  Single 
Trees,  and  Open  Dispositions  of  wood  ;  and  Se« 
condly,  to  Close  Plantations  ;  therefore,  in  point- 
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ing  out  the  After-work,  the  same  order  shall  be 
followed,  beginning,  as  before,  with  the  former 
department. 

First,  as  to  Open  Dispositions  of  Wood.  In 
the  end  of  April,  or  beginning  of  May,  as  soon  as 
the  removal  of  the  last  Trees  of  the  year  (usually 
the  lime,  the  horse-chesnut,  and  the  oak)  is  over, 
is  then  the  time  to  examine  the  whole,  and  see 
how  they  stand  as  to  cover  upon  the  roots.  For 
that  purpose,  after  trying  various  substances,  I 
have  found  nothing  so  completely  eflScacious  as 
the  refuse  of  a  Flax-Mill,  called,  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  **  Shows,"  which,  when  they  accumu- 
late in  the  mill-yard,'  are  generally  tiirqwn  in^ 
to  the  river,  and  carried  away  by  the  next  flood.* 
During  the  scutching  season,  which  commences  in 
autumn,  and  extends  frequently  to  the  following 
spring,  it  is  prudent  to, lay  in  a  stock  of  Shows, 
sufficient  for  the  extent  of  your  work ;  and,  by 
stUcking  them  up  in  a  dry  state,  they  will  not 
heat,  but  keep  well  for  nearly  a  twelvemonth. 

But,  before  thii  valuable  cov^riiig  is  applied  to 
the  Trees,  it  is  expedient  to  go  over  the  entire  suN 
face  of  the  pit,  with  a  wooden  Beater,  made  in 
the  fashion  Of  the  beater  used  by  paviers,  but 
greatly  larger^  ten  or  twelve  inches  broad  at  bot- 
tom, and  furnished  with  a  double  handle,  in  order 
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that  two  men  may  work  it  la  working  the 
Beater,  it  must  be  raised  as  high  as  three  feet,  or 
more,  from  the  ground,  so  as  to  descend  with  the 
utmost  force,  on  the  loose  mould  of  the  surface ; 
which  surprisingly  promotes  consolidation,  and, 
by  consequence,  the  retension  of  moisture.  For 
all  trees,  however,  this  mode  of  consolidating  is 
not  essentially  necessary  ;  but  with  the  beech,  the 
oak,  the  birch,  and  such  others  as  are  most  sensi-* 
tive  of  drought,  it  acts  as  a  powerful  preservative, 
during  the  first  season :  and,  as  it  is  at  the  nu« 
deus  of  the  root,  immediately  under  the  collar, 
that  the  fatal  effects  of  drought  are  most  readily 
felt,  so  it  becomes  the  more  important  to  provide 
the  best  mode  of  protection,  in  that  quarter. 

It  was  directed,  in  the  last  Section,  that,  on  the 
planting  being  finished,  the  cover  of  earth,  at  the 
stem,  should  be  from  a  foot  to  fourteen  inches 
deep,  and,  at  the  extremity  of  the  roots,  from  six 
to  eight  inches.     If,  by  subsidence  or  the  beater, 
somewhat  should  be  lost  of  those  dimensions,  it  is 
now  proper  to  supply  them.     The  next  thing  to 
be  done  is  to  level  and  dress  the  surface,  and  pre- 
pare it  for  grass-seeds.    Supposing  the  tree  to 
stand,  as  often  happens,  upon  a  mound  or  hillock, 
forced  up  by  the  earth  or  compost,  which  has  been 
added  to  the  original  soil,  the  handsomest  way  of 
uniting  it  with  the  ground  is,  first,  to  flatten  it  a 
little  at  top,  and  then  to  shape  the  mound  in  the  fa- 
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shion  of  the  Ogee  in  architecture,  a  well-known  fi« 
gure,. consisting  of  a  round  and  a  hollow  : — ^For  it 
is  according  to  that  pleasing  figure,  or  some  modifi- 
cation of  it,  that  the  most  beautiful  and  elegant 
forms  in  nature,  whether  animate  or  inanimate 
(for  example  in  the  female  figure),  are  always  found 
to  be  fashioned  :  In  fact,  they  are  the  forms,  on 
which  every  eye  delights  to  dwell,  and  every  artist 
is  studious  to  introduce  into  his  works. 

In  wooding  a  new,  or  improving  an  old  place« 
by  means  of  the  Transplanting  Machine,  it  is  to 
be  observed^  that,  on  the  sides  of  approaches,  or 
other  principal  parts  of  the  grounds,  where  fore- 
ground Trees  are  scattered  with  profusion,  it  is 
of  some  importance,  that  these  hillocks  should 
always  appear  easy  and  natural  swells,  which  he^ 
long  to  the  ground  on  which  they  have  been  su- 
perinduced. Above  all  things,  they  should  be 
well  **  tailed  out,"  as  the  workmen  call  it,  beyond 
the  dimensions  of  the  pit,  letting  their  hard  out^ 
line  imperceptibly  disappear,  and,  as  it  were,  die 
away  in  the  outline  of  the  adjoining  surface. 
Thus,  they  will  give  dignity  to  the  Trees  that 
crown  their  summits,  instead  of  seeming  artificial 
and  unsightly  protuberances. 

For  this  purpose,  the  Director  of  the  work 
should  take  a  view  of  it  on  every  side,  at  ten  or 
fifteen  paces  off,  as  it  proceeds,  and  there  give  his 
Qrders  for  the  execution,  which  will  also  strikingly 
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expedite  the  labour  of  finishing.  As  soon  as  the 
figure  pleases  the  eye  from  every  side,  the  Shows 
are  put  on  round  the  stem,  and  nearly  two  yards 
out  from  it  (that  is,  for  Trees  of  five-and-twenty 
and  thirty  feet  high),  to  the  thickness  of  six  inches 
at  the  centre,  and  four  at  the  extremities  ;  beat- 
ing down  the  Shows  with  the  spade,  to  prevent 
the  wind  from  taking  hold  of  them  ;  after  which,- 
they  will  soon  consolidate,  and  completely  exclude 
drought.  The  grass-seeds  are  then  sown  and 
raked  in,  over  the  remainder  of  the  prepared  sur- 
face, and  of  more  than  ordinary  thickness ;  and 
these,  on  the  roller  being  pasded  over  them,  will 
rapidly  spring  up,  and  greatly  assist  in  retaining 
moisture.  To  turf  such  considerable  spaces  would 
be  an  intolerable  labour,  without  being  either  so' 
effective,  or  so  handsome  in  the  execution. 

By  the  above  directions  it  is  not  meant,  that 
the  Shows  shall  remain  longer  on  the  surface, 
than  during  the  first  season.  No  Tree,  treated 
according  to  the  Preservative  system,  is  known  to 
die  after  the  first  year,  if,  during  that  year,  it 
carry  leaf  properly,  the  oak  and  the  beech  perhaps 
excepted ;  which  t\vo  species  (from  causes  not  yet 
fully  ascertained,  but  probably  owing  to  a  peculiar 
sensitiveness  of  drought)  sometimes  fail  in  the  se- 
cond year.  In  the  course  of  the  second  year,  then, 
the  circular  spaces  round  the  stem,  which  have 
bieen  covered  with  Shows,  are  to  be  lightly  point- 
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ed  over  with  the  spade,  and  kept  with  the  hoe  for 
three  or  four  years,  until  the  Trees  shoot  freely. 
It  would  be  extremely  injudicious  to  allow  the 
spade  to  be  used  at  all,  after  the  first  season ;  as 
the  minute  and  capillary  absorbents  of  the  root  im- 
mediately rise  to  the  surface,  and  must  suffer  more 
or  less  even  from  the  hoe,  whatever  caution  may 
be  employed.  In  respect  to  the  oak  and  the  beech, 
it  would  be  prudent  to  allow  the  Shows  to  remain 
upon  those  Trees  for  two  years  complete,  and  de- 
lay all  stirring  of  the  earth  round  them,  until  the 
third  summer. 

The  Shows  used  for  this  sort  of  work  are  ge- 
nerally the  short  kind,  the  longer  sort  being  re- 
served for  the  roofs  of  Houses,  in  this  district  of 
the  country.  The  former  kind,  after  one  year, 
and  still  more  after  two  years,  greatly  decays. 
By  the  second  summer,  when  dug  down,  as  di- 
rected above,  they  will  serve  to  open  and  melior- 
ate a  clayey  or  loamy  soiL  Should  %he  land  be 
very  light,  they  may  be  thrown  off,  previously  to 
the  pointing  with  the  spade. 

The  next  object,  after  attending  to  their  cover, 
is  to  secure  the  Trees  against  injury  from  sheep 
and  cattle.  That  rubbing,  by  either  the  one  or 
the  other,  can  affect  the  stability  of  Trees,  or  in 
anywise  displace  them,  after  being  planted  in  the 
manner  described  above,  is  out  of  the  question. 
But  there  is,  in  the  coats  of  those  animals,  an  oily 
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substance,  which,  by  €ontinual  fiiction,  is  apt  to  stop 
up  the  minute  pores  of  the  bark,  and  prevent  the 
admission  of  the  sun  and  air,  before  the  epidermis 
has  had  time  to  be  fortified,  by  age  an^  exposure, 
against  its  influence.  Without  entering  into  the 
ingenious  speculations  of  Marsham,  who  found, 
that  repeated  washings  surprisingly  forwarded  the 
growth  of  woody  plants,  we  are  warranted  in  be- 
lieving, that  those  owners  of  parks,  who  continue 
to  defend  their  Trees  after  sixty  and  seventy 
years'  growth  (and  there  are  some  persons,  who 
incur  that  labour),  perform  a  work  of  supereroga- 
tion :  At  all  events,  it  is  a  work  of  considerable 
expense,  and  of  very  little  utility. 

The  best,  the  most  pleasing,  and,  in  many  situa- 
tions, the  most  profitable  stock  for  a  park,  consist- 
ing of  forty  or  fifty  acres,  and  upwards,  is  unques- 
tionably  Sheep.  Sheep  love  a  wide  range  of  pas- 
turage, and  are  not  found  fiilly  to  thrive,  or  to  be 
kept  with  facility  within  a  less  extensive  circuitf 
than  the  one  just  now  specified.  Unless  your  wood 
be  of  considerable  age.  Deer,  independently  of  the 
great  difficulty  of  restraining  them,  prove  ex- 
tremely troublesome  ;  and  Black  Cattle  and  Hor- 
ses, from  their  height,  and  uncommon  fondness  for 
the  tender  shoots  of  most  woody  plants,  would 
shockingly  disfigure  the  generality  of  removed 
Trees,  of  which  the  effect  chiefly  results  from  the 
beauty  of  their  spreading  boughs,  at  from  about 
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four  lo  seven  and  eight  feet  from  the  ground. 
The  browsing*line  of  the  black-faced  sheep  seldom 
reaches  to  more  than  three^  or  three  feet  and  a  half 
above  the  surface ;  a  height,  which  gives  lightness 
rather  than  otherwise  to  park  scenery,  while  the 
formality,  which  the  browsing-line  occasions,  is 
very  easily  done  away,  by  any  one  acquainted  with 
the  commonest  arrangements  in  real  landscape. 
To  protect  Trees  effectually,  however,  from  the 
rubbing  of  sheep,  is  a  work,  which  we  seldom  see 
well  executed  ;  because,  to  do  it  well,  both  neat- 
ness and  utility  should  be  combined  in  the  exe- 
cution. 

The  contrivances  generally  in  use  for  protecting 
Trees,  are  well  known;  hurdles  and  cordage  of 
different  kinds  ;  three-cornered,  four-cornered,  and 
circular  palings,  and  the  like  ;  together  with  black 
or  white-thorn  branches  ;  wrappings  of  straw  or 
mat,  and  even  of  painted  sail-cloth,  which  have 
been  all  employed  on  various  occasions.  Of  thes^ 
contrivances,  the  thorns  are  injurious  to  the  wool 
of  the  sheep,  and  the  different  wrappings  to  the 
Trees  ;  and  both  act  in  excluding  the  suii  and  air 
from  the  stem.  In  respect  to  hurdles  and  palings, 
they  appear  always  cumbersome,  and,  if  numerous, 
form  too  prominent  a  feature  in  a  park.  When 
a  man,  however,  has  planted  his  lawn  with  Trees 
like  his  thumb,  or,  at  most,  like  his  wrist  in  thick- 
Bess,  he  is  apt  to  fancy,  that  he  has  covered  the 
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surface  with  wood,  when  he  has  only  disfigured  it 
with  hedge-stakes  uid  railings,  which  are  at  least 
as  unsightly  to  behold,  as  they  are  expensive  to 
keep  up,  and  show  a  complete  absence  of  both 
taste  and  skill.  The  example,  which  has  been 
quoted  in  Section  V.,  of  the  effect  of  this  sort  of 
wooding,  by  no  means  presents  an  overcharged 
picture  of  the  system. 

Perhaps  the  most  perfect  of  all  modes  of  defence 
would  be  an  Iron  Collar,  of  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  broad,  with  a  hinge  in  the  middle  of  it ;  toge- 
ther with  sharp-pointed  uprights  of  the  same  ma- 
terial, three  feet  three  inches  high,  and  three  quar- 
ters of  an  inch  in  thickness,  for  running  into  the 
ground.  The  uprights  might  be  placed  about  two 
inches  asunder ;  and  to  the  whole  might  be  added  a 
hasp,  with  notches  in  the  collar,  in  order  to  accom- 
modate it  to  the  progressive  enlargement  of  the 
stem.  But  the  expense  of  such  an  apparatus,  for 
Trees  of  any  size,  including  painting  of  the  colour 
of  the  bark,  could  not  be  less  than  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  shillings  each,  which  would  completely  pre- 
clude its  general  adoption.  A  fence,  therefore, 
which  should  be  at  once  neat,  cheap,  and  durable, 
seems  still  to  be  a  desideratum  in  park  economy.' 

There  being  about  seven  hundred  transplanted 
Trees  and  biishes,  in  loose  dispositions,  in  the  park 
here,  it  was  necessary  to  construct  something  less 
hideous,  and  less  costly,  than  seven  hundred  hur- 
dles or  palings  of  four  feet  square;  as  no  variety 
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of  ground,  nor  richness  of  foliage  could  have  re- 
deemed 80  overwhelming  a  deformity.  In  Plate 
IJ.  the  reader  will  find  the  delineation  of  such  a 
fence  for  a  Park  Tree,  as  has  been  for  several 
years  adopted  at  this  place,  and  it  is  recommend* 
ed  not  less  by  its  neatness,  than  by  its  efficiency. 
The  trifling  expense,  likewise,  which  attends  it,  is 
of  no  small  importance  in  situations,  where  any 
considerable  number  of  Trees  stand  in  need  of 
protection. 

This  fence  is  composed  of  stakes  of  larch-wood, 
made  like  hedge-stakes,  but  somewhat  lighter 
and  neater.  They  .are  about  three  feet  three 
inches  long,  and  six  or  seven  inches  in  girth,  at 
the  larger  end.  They  are  also  flattened  at  the 
smaller  end,  to  the  thickness  of  about  three  quar- 
ters of  an  inch,  for  applying  closely  to  the  Tree, 
and  pointed  at  the  larger,  for  driving  into  the 
ground.  The  workmen,  in  setting  them  up,  drive 
them  into  the  ground,  four  or  five  inches  out  from 
the  stem,  and  three  asunder.  The  tops  being  flat, 
and  about  two  inches  broad,  they  unite  in  a  neat 
manner  round  the  stem,  when  pressed  to  it,  and 
firmly  bound  round  with  Marline,  half-twisted  and 
pitched,  such  as  is  used  on  board  a  ship,  to  secure 
the  ends  of  the  cables.  A  small  piece  of  doubled 
mat,  four  inches  broad,  is  previously  put  between 
the  tops  of  the  stakes  and  the  stem,  in  order  to 
prevent  diafing.  As  soon  as  this  ring  or  hempen 
collar  is  put  on,  the  workman,  who  fixes  it,  pro- 
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ceeds  to  connect  it  with  the  bracer  at  the  centre* 
drawing  the  end  of  the  marline  half  way  down 
between  the  top  of  the  stakes  and  the  ground,  and 
making  it  fast  to  one  of  them.  From  thence  h^ 
passes  it  loosely  round  the  whole,  taking  a  ium 
round  each  stake,  until  he  arrives  at  the  point 
where  he  began.  He  then  pulls  it  tight,  and  fixes 
it  firmly  at  that  point;  adding  another  line  of 
connection  (on  the  opposite  side)  between  the  col** 
lar,  and  the  centre-bracer  last  finished.  For  this 
work  it  has  been  found  more  economical  to  use 
double,  than  single  marline  of  the  common  size ; 
as  also,  to  employ  two  workmen,  if  expert  at  the 
business,  rather  than  one  ;  as  they  will  do  it  bet* 
ter  and  ijiore  speedily,  in  proportion  to  the  time 
they  are  employed. 

Thus  it  will  be  perceived,  that  a  fence  for  Trees 
of  the  firmest  dort  is  procured,  and  such  as  will  last 
for  nine  or  ten  ^ears,  with  occasional  repairs  of  the 
marline ;  which  last,  as  it  suffers  by  contraction  and 
expansion,  and  the  continual  rubbing  of  the  sheets 
should,  after  the  first  year,  be  gone  over  two  or 
three  times  during  the  summer,  and  kept  in  good 
order.  If  the  larger  ends  of  the  stakes  (at  which 
place  they  always  fail)  be  dipped  in  coiU-tar, 
brought  to  the  stf^e  of  half-pitch,  they  will  last 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  years.  By  driving  in  the 
stakes  a  little  way  out  from  the  tree,  as  above 
directed,  the  tallest  Uack-faced  sheep  (and  no  epi- 
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cure  in  mutton  will  keep  any  other  stock)  are 
forced  to  rub  near  the  centre  of  the  stake,  where 
the  fence  is  the  stoutest.  The  bark  likewise,  be* 
ing  covered  in  no  part,  excepting  at  the  top  of  the 
fence,  by  the  small  bit  of  mat,  receives  sufficient 
benefit  from  the  sun  and  air. 

The  entire  cost  of  this  defence,  materials  and 
workmanship,  does  not  exceed  sixpence  per  Tree, 
reckoning  ten  stakes  as  the  average  number  requi* 
red  for  each.  Hence,  it  is  an  effective,  as  well  as 
an  economical  mode  of  defence,  and,  I  may  add,  a 
neat  one  also.  To  the  most  fastidious  eye,  the  e& 
feet  produced  by  it  is  neither  heavy  nor  displea^ 
sing,  as  the  hue  of  the  stakes,  in  a  few  days,  suffi* 
ciently  harmonizes  with  that  of  the  bark ;  and,  so 
far  from  appearing  a  deformity,  it  is  nearly  invi* 
sible,  at  fifty  yards'  distance. 

As  the  season  advances,  and  the  drought  of 
summer  sets  in,  the  Watering  of  the  Trees,  plant- 
ed in  the  spring,  and  the  preceding  winter,  next 
claims  attention.  About  the  end  of  May,  or  be- 
ginning of  June,  when  no  refreshing  showers 
have  fallen  for  a  fortnight,  is  the  time  to  put  in 
requisition  the  Water-Cart,  and  to  endeavour  to 
jsupply,  by  artificial  means,  that  degree  of  moisture, 
which,  after  the  first  year  is  over,  a  more  advan- 
ced state  of  consolidation  enables  the  soil  to  retain. 
There  is  scarcely  an  instance  of  a  Tree,  if  proper- 
ly removed,  requiring  water  in  the  second  year,  ex- 
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cepting  perhai)S  the  oak,  when  it  fails  to  come  oiA 
h^eely  in  June  ;  but,  even  in  that  case,  it  is  quite 
unnecessary  to  repeat  the  operation,  beyond  that 
month. 

The  Water-Cart  is  a  very  simple  implement, 
being  merely  an  open  Cart,  with  broad  wheels^ 
having  a  large  Barrel  or  Hogshead  mounted  on  it 
(an  old  Wine-pipe  answers  the  purpose  admirar 
bly) ;  and  there  are  superadded  a  spreading  mouth 
at  the  bung-hole,  for  filling  the  cask,  and  a  large 
brass  cock  below,  for  drawing  off  the  water.  Th^ 
best  time  for  dispensing  this  refreshing  element,  is 
unquestionably  the  evening,  as  little  or  no  evapo? 
ration  takes  place  during  the  night ;  but,  in  works 
of  any  extent,  it  is  not  possible  always  to  time  it 
with  accuracy.  A  Bingle  workman,  with  a  couple 
of  stable-pails,  attends  the  driver  of  the  cart,  and 
both  assist  in  drawing  off,  and  distributing  the 
water.  In  executing  this,  they  cannot  pour  it  ont 
too  leisurely,  equally  dribbling  it  out  over  the  sur-7 
face  of  the  pit,  and  to  the  full  extent  of  the  roots, 
but  most  copiously  near  the  stem,  and  on  the  nu-» 
cleus  of  the  root.  Four  or  five  piails,  which  con^ 
tain  sixteen  or  eighteen  quarts  each,  are  suflScient, 
at  a  time,  for  a  Tree  from  five-and-twenty  to  thir-r 
ty  feet  high  ;  and  the  operation  is  repeated  every 
fourth  day,  while  drought  <;ontiuues.  It  is  an  easy 
matter  to  overwater  plants,  for  example  the  Beech  j 
an  error,  by  which  removed  Trees  sometimes  suf- 
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fer,  when  they  might  otherwise  have  succeeded^ 
aiid  of  which  I  have  seen  more  than  one  instance^ 
in  the  present  season,  1827- 

On  some  occasions,  I  have  attempted  the  water- 
ing  of  entire  plants,  branches  as  well  as  roots,  with 
a  good  Garden-Engine ;  by  which  means,  it  was 
easy  to  throw  the  water,  in  copious  showers,  td 
the  tops  of  our  highest  Trees.  But  no  benefit, 
adequate  to  the  labour,  was  found  to  result  from 
it.  The  watering,  therefore,  oi  the  roots  only  ap- 
pears quite  sufficient  for  continuing  vegetation, 
during  the  critical  period  of  the  first  summer.  If 
the  introsusception  of  their  food  by  the  roots  is  not 
prevented  from  going  forward,  there  seems  little 
danger  in  the  subsequent  parts  of  the  business. 

Gardeners  usually  recommend,  that  all  artificial 
waterings  should  be  performed  with  the  Watering-* 
pan,  as  more  accurately  imitating  the  genial  rains, 
as  they  descend  from  the  clouds.  That  this  is  a 
superior  method  cannot  be  doubted,  and  for  the 
nicer  business  of  horticulture,  it  may,  in  many 
cases,  be  indispensable.  But  in  field-practice^ 
which  is  often  less  delicate,  and  far  more  exten* 
sive,  dispatch  is  so  great  an  object,  that  such  im- 
plements as  the  watering-pan  are  always  inadmis- 
sible. As  a  proof  in  how  far  our  field- practice  has 
been  successful,  it  may  be  stated,  that,  during  last 
summer  (1886),  when  the  severity,  as  well  as  the 
continuance  of  the  drought  was,  it  is  believed,  be- 
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yond  all  example,  anfy  one  removed  JVee,  in  mare 
than  a  hundred^  died  at  this  place ;  although  se* 
veral  bush^  failed,  and  particularly  of  the  ever* 
green  species.  And  to  this  it  may  be  added,  as  a 
very  striking  circumstance,  that  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  number  were  Beeches  and  Oaks ! 
For  such  extraordinary  success  in  restoring  and 
continuing  vegetation  after  removal,  I  chiefly  ac« 
count,  from  the  care  and  regularity,  with  which 
the  water  was  distributed,  and  the  valuable  disco* 
very,  that  so  cheap  and  common  a  substance  as 
Shows  has  the  property  of  equally  excluding  air, 
and  retaining  moisture,  and  is,  by  consequence, 
the  best  safeguard  against  the  effects  of  drought. 

The  next  brandi  of  After-work,  that  requires 
consideration,  is  a  very  important  one,  and  that 
is,  the  maintenance  of  the  Trees  in  a  state  of  pro- 
gressive vigour,  after  being  planted.  And,  as 
there  are  few  subjects  in  Arboricultural  economy, 
that  appear  to  be  less  understood,  I  shall  the  more 
particularly  enlai^  upon  it. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  no  experien** 
ced  planter  expects  lus  removed  Trees  to  shoot 
freely,  until  they  have  been  fairly  established  in 
the  ground.  It  is  true,  according  to  the  system 
now  attempted  to  be  elucidated,  diey  will  carry  a 
ftill  leaf  after  the  first,  or,  at  all  events,  after  the 
second  season ;  and,  as  they  are  preserved  entire 
in  all  their  parts,  they  produce  the  full  effiect  of 
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Trees,  which  have  never  been  removed ;  still  it  is 
not  until  the  fourth  or  fifUi  year,  that  shoots  of 
any  consequence  can  be  expected.  With  particu- 
lar Trees,  however,  this  expectation  is  not  always 
fulfilled ;  and  it  sometimes  happens,  when  the  pro- 
cess of  Removal  has  been  conducted  in  the  best 
manner,  and  on  the  best  soil,  when  the  sun  has 
shone,  and  the  rains  have  descended  most  favour- 
ably on  the  plants,  that  six,  and  seven,  and  more 
yeard  will  elapse,  without  any  decided  proofs  of 
advancement.  Not  but  that  they  seem  sufficient- 
ly healthy,  and  continue  to  grow ;  but  we  want 
something  more;  we  expect  them  to  ihrite  in 
their  new  situations. 

For  such  exceptions  to  general  success,  how  in- 
frequent soever  they  may  be,  it  is  not  easy  to  ac- 
count, especially  in  cases,  where  our  subjects  are 
in  the  full  possession  of  the  Protecting  Properties, 
particularly  that  of  competent  and  healthy  roots : 
But  it  is  certain,  that  such  exceptions  occasionally 
occur,  with  ahnost  every  sort  of  Tree,  even  the 
hardiest,  and  those  the  least  sensitive  of  drought. 
It  is,  moreover,  a  remarkable  fact,  that  I  have 
sometimes  found  the  late  or  Aboriginal  oak  (the 
hardiest  of  all  that  genus)  thrive  the  beat^  which 
had  the  worst  roots,  that  is,  the  fewest  in  propor- 
tion to  the  top ! — ^The  truth  is,  that  vegetable 
physiology  is  in  itself  an  obscure  subject ;  and, 
although  many  important  facts  respecting  it  are 
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known  and  ascertained,  hy  microscopical  observa- 
tion, and  careful  stady,  yet  probably  so  many  still 
remain  to  be  discovered,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
suggest  a  satisfactory  theory  for  every  anomaly 
that  occurs  in  practice.  But,  in  the  particular 
instance  above  mentioned,  namely,  the  occasional 
backwards  in  the  growth  of  Trees  when  least  ex- 
pected, if  no  theory  can  be  found  to  account  for 
it,  there  seems  yet  a  certain  remedy  for  the  evil, 
which  experience  has  pointed  out. 

If  a  Tree,  appearing  backward,  be  from  five- 
and-twenty  to  thirty  feet  high,  and  of  girth  in 
proportion,  let  four  cart-loads  of  tolerable  earth 
be  taken,  of  a  quality  rather  opposite  than  simi- 
lar to  that,  on  which  it  has  been  planted,  that  is, 
for  light  soil,  of  the  aluminous,  and  for  heavy,  of 
the  silidous  character ;  to  which  let  a  cart-load 
of  coal-ashes  be  added,  with  the  rough  cinders 
carefully  riddled  out.  Let  the  whole  be  laid  round 
the  Tree,  and  very  intimately  mixed,  in  the  man- 
ner above  pointed  out  for  extra  earth  and  compost, 
and  particularly  when  made  up  with  manure  of 
this  species.*    Then,  let  the  composition  be  spread 
on.  the  surface,  from  the  centre  outwards,  about 
nine  inches  thick  at  least,  at  the  stem  or  centre,  and 
five  or  six  at  the  extremities ;  by  which  means, 
probably  a  space  of  six  or  eight  feet  out  will  be 

*  See  Pages  175,  195.  anteh. 
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richly  coated.  Or,  if  you  can  easily  supply  the 
materials,  it  would  be  better  to  coat  it  ten  or 
twelve  feet  out.  Lastly,  let  the  composition  be 
carefully  pointed  with  the  spade,  between  two  and 
three  inches  deep  (which  is  the  depth  of  ordinary 
hoeing),  into  the^^^rm^r  soil,  round  the  plant 

Into  materials  so  compounded  the  minutest  fi- 
bres, or  absorbents  of  the  root,  will  enter  with 
avidity,  on  th^  first  approach  of  the  genial  heat  of 
spring ;  or  possibly,  the  fine  and  friable  nature  of 
the  composition  may  occasion  an  anticipation  of 
the  period.  The  buds  erelong  will  expand,  the 
leaves  will  be  enlarged,  and  assume  a  far  deeper 
and  more  lively  green.  By  midsummer,  the  Tree 
will  have  shot  some  indies ;  and,  by  thd  following 
season,  probably  more  than  a  foot ;  and  it  will  con- 
tinue to  exhibit  both  established  health,  and  pro- 
gressive vigour. 

The  best  time  for  performing  the  work  is  early 
in  the  winter,  or,  at  all  events,  before  the  month 
df  February.  About  every  house  in  the  country, 
there  is  a  place  appropriated  for  collecting  the 
Ashes ;  I  mean,  of  course.  Coal-ashes.  To  that 
deposit  are  usually  added  soot,  and  other  misceU 
laneous  manures  from  the  kitdhen-court,  all  well 
adapted  to  the  purpose  in  question;  and  the 
whole  should  be  exclusively  reserved  for  Trees, 
by  the  judicious  planter.  Great  attention  like- 
wise should  be  bestowed,  in  separating  the  cinders 
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from  the  ashes,  when  the  latter  are  first  thrown 
out/ and  in  a  dry  state,  as  the  cinders  are  of  little 
value,  and  utterly  injurious  to  the  roots  of  plants. 

No  one,  who  has  not  seen  it,  will  easily  believe 
the  surprising  effect,  which  this  compound  pro- 
duces on  park-wood,  in  the  most  exposed  situa- 
tions, when  either  recently,  or  for  some  time  re- 
moved, if  it  chance  to  be  in  a  backward  condition, 
and  by  thus  merely  adding  to  the  surface,  and 
thereby  enlarging  the  pabulum  of  the  Trees.  I 
know  not  if  the  process  be  peculiar  to  my  own 
practice:  But  I  have  repeatedly  tried  it  on  all 
sorts  of  subjects,  young  and  old,  removed  and  un- 
removed,  that  seemed  to  be  backward  or  station- 
ary in  their  progress,  and  its  vivifying  powers 
have  proved  extraordinary  in  every  instance. 
But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that,  in  the  case  of  old 
Trees,  as  there  i£|  a  complete  exhaustion  of  the 
original  soil  around  them,  so  a  much  larger  mass 
of  fresh  matter  must  be  superinduced  upon  it. 

The  practice  of  Oardeners,  I  am  aware,  is  con- 
siderably different  frojtn  this.  If  they  find  their 
Treed  in  anywise  unprosperous,  their  usual  re- 
source is,  to  stir  the  earth  among  the  radti^  in- 
stead of  leaving  them  undisturbed,  and  to  dig  m 
well-rotted  dung,  or  other  manure ;  and  it  is  to 
be  presumed,  that,  in  their  management  of  park- 
wood,  they  would  pursue  a  similar  system.  In 
favour  of  such  a  practice,  in  the  horticultural  de- 
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partment,  something  may  be  said;  because  the 
great  depth  of  soil  in  garden-ground  admits  of 
the  roots  of  fruit-trees  descending  far  deeper,  than 
can  be  expected  in  the  park  ;  not  to  mention  the 
advantage,  derived  by  the  owner,  of  cultivating 
leguminous  crops  on  the  surface.  But  I  am  satis- 
fied, were  the  fruit-borders  in  gardens,  and  espe- 
cially in  Orchards,  to  be  left  imdisturbed,  unless  by 
the  hoe,  and  were  the  extension  or  improvement  of 
pabulum  for  the  roots  to  be  made  upon  the  sur^ 
Juce,  as  just  now  directed,  that  the  effects  would 
be  not  less  surprising  than  those,  which  I  myself 
have  experienced,* 

There  is  another  remedy,  which  I  have  some- 
times tried,  for  backwardness  in  the  growth  of 
Trees,  and  which,  although  I  cannot  recommend 
it  with  the  same  confidence  as  the  above  Panacean 
Compound  (if  I  may  so  call  it),  is  yet  deserving 
of  the  reader's  notice.  It  consists  of  the  juice  or 
moisture  proceeding  from  the  Dunghill,  which, 
being  collected  in  a  well  or  pit,  is  pumped  up  into 
the  water-cart ;  and  it  is  frequently  used  for  de- 
composing peat,  or  manuring  grass-groimds  in  the 
spring.  When  intended  for  Trees,  damp  weather, 
or  immediately  after  rain,  is  the  time  for  applying 
it,  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  ammonia  in  dif- 
ferent forms,  and  the  various  salts  which  it  covt* 

*  Note  IL 
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tains.  It  is  poured  on,  in  the  same  slow  and  gra* 
dual  way,  as  directed  for  the  water,  but  in  not  more 
than  half  the  quantity  at  a  time. 

As  this  liquid  may  be  considered  as  the  extract 
of  the  most  useful  vegetable  and  animal  manures, 
with  a  strong  infusion  of  urine  in  a  putrid  state, 
so  it  has  probably,  in  its  composition,  too  much 
animal  matter,  to  form  a  proper  nourishment,  by 
absorption,  for  the  roots  of  woody  plants.  All  urine 
contains  the  essential  elements  of  vegetables,  in  a 
state  of  solution.  During  putrefaction,  a  great 
part  of  the  soluble  animal  matter  is  destroyed ; 
therefore,  it  is  proper  always  to  use  it  in  as  fresh 
a  state  as  possible  ;  or  otherwise,  to  dilute  it  co- 
piously with  water,  which  a  moist  state  of  the 
ground,  or  the  water  which  falls  into  the  pit,  as 
above,  will  contribute  to  effect.  When  managed, 
however,  in  the  most  judicious  manner,  this  liquid 
rather  disappointed  me  in  its  effects  on  Trees,  and 
I  should  far  rather  prefer  the  excellent  compound 
already  described.* 

TherQ  is  only  one  other  point,  in  the  department 
of  After-work,  which  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
touch  upon,  in  as  far  as  Open  Dispositions  of  wood 
are  concerned,  and  that  is,  the  Setting  Straight 
after  a  certain  period.  There  is  nothing  that  con- 
tributes more  to  the  beauty  of  park-wood,  and 
particularly  of  removed  Trees,  than  their  main- 

♦  NOTB  III. 
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tainiBg  the  upright  position,  and  their  appearing 
unaffected  by  the  western,  and  southwestern  blasts. 
Those,  who  possess  grounds  on  the  western  coast, 
will  more  especially  feel  the  importance  of  this  re- 
mark. Whatever  be  the  pains  and  care,  which 
we  bestow  on  making  our  Trees  steadfast  in  the 
planting,  it  will  sometimes  happen,  on  a  large 
scale  of  work,  and  in  bleak  situations,  that  a  few 
may  have  discemibly  yielded  to  the  blast,  after 
being  a  twelvemonth  in  the  ground.  It  is  proper, 
therefore,  in  the  spring  ef  the  second  year,  to  go 
over  the  whole,  and,  by  means  of  a  long  Rope, 
fixed  as  near  as  possible  to  the  top,  to  bring  sudi 
as  require  it  to  the  windward  side.  The  longer 
the  lever,  the  greater,  of  course,  will  be  the  effect 
produced. 

The  speediest  way  is,  to  turn  out  a  number  of 
hands,  suflldent  to  command  the  Tree  at  once, 
eight  or  nine  persons  at  the  least ;  taking  care  to 
secure  the  bark  of  the  stem,  by  various  folds  of 
mat,  interposed  between  it  and  the  turns  of  the 
rope.  When  the  Tree  has  been  sufficiently  bent 
down  towards  the  proper  quarter,  let  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  work  minutely  examine  where  the 
ground  rents,  on  the  lee  side,  and  order  an  open- 
ing to  be  made  at  the  place,  with  as  little  injury 
as  possible  to  the  roots,  of  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches 
long,  and  of  half  the  width.  While  the  Tree  is 
held  in  the  heeling  position,  heavy  masses  of  green- 
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sward  are  then  procured,  as  large  as  can  be  lifted 
with  the  spade,  and  rammed  into  the  openings 
firmlf  treading  them  in  with  the  foot,  or  securing 
them,  if  needful,  with  the  beater.  If  this  be  done 
in  April,  before  the  sap  flows  abundantly,  no  da« 
mage  will  be  suffered  by  the  bark,  and  little  by 
the  roots.  As  the  position  of  the  Tree  is  reversed 
in  the  planting,  and  the  longest  branches,  and 
consequently  the  longest  roots,  are  turned  to  the 
stormy  quarter,  you  will  probably  hare  no  further 
trouble  with  it ;  although  a  second  revision  of  its 
position  is  always  advisable,  in  the  spring  of  the 
following  year. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  is  a  work,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  Preservative  system,  is  so  seldom  neces- 
sary, that  the  mention  of  it  in  this  place  might 
seem  superfluous.  But,  in  a  body  of  instructions, 
intended  for  general  use,  it  is  advisable  to  guard 
against  every  contingency.  In  respect  to  the 
Propping  or  Supporting  of  Trees  with  wood,  or 
ropes,  or  other  materials,  whidi,  with  many  plant- 
ers, forms  a  principal  and  important  branch  of 
their  After-work,  it  is  wholly  unknown  at  this 
place.  Indeed,  whoever  considers  the  method  of 
securing  the  roots,  above  delineated,  will  perceive, 
that  sudi  adventitious  and  unsightly  contrivances 
are  altogether  superseded  by  thqt  method.  Dup 
ring  the  course  of  thirty  years,  as  already  men- 
tioned, we  have  never  had  a  Tree,  blown  down. 
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imd  very  rarely  one  displaced  from  its  original 
position ;  and  it  is  probably  to  the  undisturbed 
state  of  the  roots,  owing  to  that  circumstance,  du- 
ring the  two  first  years  after  removal,  that  our 
success  may,  in  a  great  measure  be  attributed. 

I  will  now  proceed,  in  the  Second  place,  to 
speak  of  Close  Woods  and  Plantations.  The  Af- 
ter-work applicable  to  these  will  not  require  a  long 
discussion.  Much  of  the  After-work,  that  is  pro- 
per for  Single  Trees,  equally  applies  M  enclosed 
masses  of  wood  :  Besides,  the  same  minuteness 
of  attention,  and  diversity  of  labour,  are  not  de« 
manded  by  the  latter,  as  by  the  former  style  of 
plantation. 

In  the  foregoing  three  Sections,  the  method  has 
been  pointed  out  of  preparing  and  planting  Close 
.  Woods,  which,  in  their  handsomest  form,  consist 
of  Standard  or  Grove  Trees,  with  Underwood  in- 
termixed. Such  plantations,  having  been  previous- 
ly trenched,  and  manured  to  a  potatoe-crop,  are  in 
a  state  of  preparation,  far  exceeding  any  that  can 
be  obtained  for  open  groups,  and  still  more  for  de- 
tached or  single  Trees.  One  advantage  above  all 
others  they  possess,  and  that  is,  that  the  plants, 
which  compose  them,  form  a  complete  shelter  to 
one  another,  and  thereby  create  a  climate,  for  the 
plantation,  many  times  milder  than  that  of  the 
surrounding  grounds.  Here  also  a  £Eur  greater 
stagnation  of  air  prevails^  and,  consequently,  a  re- 
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tention  of  moisture,  proportionallf  greater  thim 
in  the  open  park. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  with  these  planta- 
tions is  the  same  as  with  single  Trees,  namely,  to 
go  over  them  carefully,  and  examine  what  cover 
they  have  upon  the  roots,  and  to  supply  it  if  want- 
ing, with  earth  taken  from  the  intervals.  To 
make  up  the  cover  to  ten  inches  in  depth,  is  at 
least  equal  to  a  foot  or  fourteen  inches,  in  the  open 
field.  It  seldom  happens,  unless  the  outside  plants 
be  very  deficient  in  length  of  root,  that  any  con- 
solidation, by  the  beater,  can  be  wanted ;  neither  is 
any  uncommon  accuracy  material,  in  levelling  or 
dressing  the  surface,  unless  what  is:  required  to 
preserve  the  general  character. of  the  ground,  and 
to  prevent  the  stagnation  of  water  in  any  part. 
In  respect  to  fencing  the  Trees,  nothing  needs  to 
be  said  on  that  subject ;  as  the  plantations  being 
dose,  that  is,  composed  of  Grove  and  Underwood, 
necessarily  implies  an  enclosure  completely  secured 
against  sheep  or  cattle. 

As  it  is  equally  important,  though  not  nearly 
80  difficult,  to  preserve  Close  or  enclosed  Planta- 
tions from  suffering  by  drought,  as  open,  disposi- 
tions of  wood.  Shows  must  be  laid  upon  the  roots 
in  the  former,  by  the  middle  of  May,  at  the  latest, 
and  before  the  summer  droughts  set  in.  For  this 
work,  the  same  method  is  to  be  followed,  as  that 
prescribed  for  single  -  Trees ;  only,  should  your 
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Block  of  Shows  be  not  abundant,  the  allowance 
may  be  decreased,  by  a  third  part,  for  the  Trees, 
and  by  the  one-half,  for  the  Underwood.  In  re* 
spect  to  Waterings  it  is  to  be  done  in  a  similar 
manner,  every  fourth  day,  as  pointed  out  for  de« 
tached  Trees,  but  not  so  copiously,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  latter,  for  the  reasons  already  assigned,  and 
because  those  Trees  are  much  more  exposed  to 
the  action  of  ibe  atmosphere. 

During  the  first  season,  the  cultivation  of  the 
ground  is  of  small  moment;  but,  without  dis- 
placing the  Shows,  it  may  be  hoed  in  the  intervals. 
In  the  second  year,  the  entire  surface  is  to  be 
lightly  pointed  over  with  the  spade,  and  carefully 
kept  with  the  hoe,  until  the  plants  shoot  fireely. 
From  the  superiority  of  this  factitious  climate,  and 
other  propitious  circumstances,  the  plants  very 
readily  become  established  in  the  ground ;  and,  in 
point  of  growth,  they  will  soon  outstrip  all  your 
Other  plantations.  But  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that,  in  this  situation,  we  find  no  backwardness  (^ 
growth,  no  stationary  sjnoiptoms  in  these  plants, 
but  all  advance  with  nearly  equal  vigour.* 

From  what  has  been  said,  the  reader  will  per- 
ceive the  great  importance  of  a  judicious  system 
of  management,  for  a  few  years  subsequent  to  the 
removal  of  Trees,  under  any  circumstances.    The 

*  Note  IV. 
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great  design  of  After-work,  independently  of  that 
of  protecting  the  plants  from  external  injury,  is  to 
bring  about  their  speedy  and  full  establishment  in 
the  ground.  No  plant  can  be  said  to  be*so  esta- 
blished, imless  it  shoot  forth  with  freedom,  ac- 
cording to' the  soil  in  which  it  is  placed ;  and  that 
appears  to  depend,  not  so  much  on  the  actual 
quality  of  the  soil,  as  on  the  degree  of  shelter,  that 
fe,  of  heat  which  it  enjoys,  at  an  early  period. 
Accordingly,  backward  or  stationary  plants  are 
much  seldomer  found  in  exposed,  than  in  shelter- 
ed situations.  If  the  directions  here  given,  first, 
for  the  l^moving  of  the  Trees,  and  then  for  their 
subsequent  treatment,  be  properly  observed,  there 
is  reason  to  believe^  that  they  will  be  as  successAil, 
as  could  be  desired  or  expected,  by  the  most  san- 
guine planter. 

It  has  been  calculated  by  some  Arborictdturists, 
and  probably  with  correctness,  that  a  young  plan- 
tation, judiciously  prepared,  and  Afterwards  kept 
clean,  for  seven  oi^  eight  years,  will  grow  more 
within  that  space  of  time,  than  it  would  do  in 
twenty  years,  by  the  ordinary  method  of  planting, 
without  such  preparation  and  keeping.  If  this 
be  true,  I  believe  it  may  be  said,  with  at  least 
equal  justice,  that  Close  Plantations  of  renCioved 
wood,  if  properly  executed,  and  kept  with  the  hoe 
for  two  years,  are  equal  to  ordinary  plantations  of 
at  least  forty,  or  five-and-forty  years'  standing,  in 
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this  climate.  At  the  end  of  four  fears,  they  will 
branch  out  on  every  side  with  siu^  luxuriance,  as 
to  require  the  utmost  industry  of  the  pruner  to  re- 
strain them  within  due  limits  :  And  yet  it  is  in- 
dispensably necessary  that  they  should  be  so  re- 
strained ;  the  standard  or  grove  Trees  being  kept 
spiral,  yet  stately,  and  the  underwood  dose,  but 
subordinate  in  its  character. 

As  to  the  detached  or  Open  Dispositions  of 
wood,  the  same  extraordinary  progress  cannot  be 
expected  from  them.  But  I  may  assert  with 
truth,  after  the  experience  of  more  than  forty 
years,  that  there  are  no  plantations  at  this  place, 
which  exhibit  the  same  general  health,  and  pro- 
gressive vigour,  as  the  Removed  Woods,  whe- 
ther it  be  in  open  groups,  or  dose  plantations,  as 
the  Committee  of  the  Highland  Sodety  has  very 
amply  attested.  And,  should  they  continue  by 
the  one  half  only  as  rapidly  progressive,  for  the 
time  to  come,  the  axe  must  interpose,  in  order  to 
prevent  them  from  obscuring  the  glades,  or  bIot« 
ting  out  the  distances  of  the  landscape. . 


♦  * 
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SECTION  XI. 


EXPENSE  ATTENDING  THE  FOREGOING 

OPERATIONS. 

On  more  than  one  occasion,  in  the  course  of  this 
Essay,  I  have  ventured  to  state,  that  the  art  un- 
der discussion  laid  claim  to  be  one  of  *'  practi- 
cal utility."  But  it  would  ill  support  that  pre- 
tension, if  the  principles  it  unfolds,  and  the  prac- 
tice it  recommends,  for  giving  Immediate  Effect 
to  Wood,  involved  an  extravagant  expenditure. 
For  an  art  to  be  generally  useful,  it  must  produce ' 
something  better  than  the  gigantic  feats,  and  the 
costly  wonders  of  former  ages.  If  the  art  in 
question  possess  any  one  merit  above  another,  it 
is  that  of  lessening  the  Expense  of  both  present 
and  former  practice,  and  bringing  it  within  the: 
reach  of  any  person  of  moderate  fortune. 

Of  all  the  rural  luxuries  which  the  Landowner 
may  enjoy,  there  is  certainly  no  one  more  exqui- 
site, than  that  of  obtaining,  at  pleasure,  the  com- 
mand of  Wood ;  and  every  one,  we  shoidd  think, 
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would  rejoice  at  the  endeavour  to  render  it  a  cheap 
luxury.  The  efforts,  therefore,  of  those  must  ap- 
pear the  more  surprising,  who,  for  some  years 
past,  have  laboured  to  mislead  the  public,  by  ex- 
aggerating the.Expense  attending  the  Preservative 
sjTStem  ;*  and,  as  their  opportunities  of  informa- 
tion may  he  supposed  the  best,  so  it  places,  in  a 
striking  point  of  view,  either  their  gratuitous  ma- 
levolence, or  their  extraordinary  ignorance. 

The  most  distinct  method,  which,  I  apprehend, 
can  be  adopted,  to  show  the  true  amount  of  the 
Expense  attending  the  various  processes  above 
described,  in  the  Preparation  and  Removal  of 
Wood,  is,  in  the  First  place,  to  state  the  particu- 
lars, in  as  £Eur  as  they  regard  my  own  practice, 

.  which  any  one  may  examine  and  verify  at  plea- 
sure ;  and,  in  the  Second  place,  to  give  a  report 
of  the  operations  of  a  few  well-known  persons  of 
the  first  respectability,  who,  on  a  conviction  of  its 
correctness,  have  adopted  my  system,  not  gra- 
tuitously and  ignorantly,  but  with  some  know- 
ledge of  scientific  principle.  For  I  will  venture 
to  assert,  that  no  one  ever  yet  adopted  this  system, 
mth  a  knowledge  qf  the  principles  on  which  it  is 

founded,  whose  practice  was  not  attended  with 
success. 

*  See  die  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Highland  Society, 
which  ia  giren  ia  the  Appendix. 
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In  the  First  place,  as  to  my  own  practice.  It 
is  obvious,  that  there  are  two  ways,  in  which 
rural  labour  is  performed.  The  one  is  by  con- 
tract, according  to  specific  rates,  and  stipulated 
dimensions,  which  gives  the  cost  in  money,  on  as- 
certaining the  extent  of  the  work.  The  other  is 
by  daylabour,  which  gives  it  as  certainly,  by  the 
rate  of  wages  paid  to  the  workman,  and  an  esti- 
mation of  time.  But,  wherever  much  accuracy  or 
nicety  of  execution  is  in  question,  experience  will 
advise  to  follow  the  latter,  rather  than  the  former 
method.  In  the  Preparation  of  the  soil,  however, 
and  likewise  the  Preparation  of  subjects,  the  work 
may  be  done  sufficiently  well  by  contract ;  which, 
on  a  large  scale,  and  with  expert  workmen,  I  have 
sometimes  found  it  advisable  to  adopt,  both  as 
most  speedy,  and  most  economical. 

As  to  work  executed  by  contract ;  the  mode  of 
preparing  the  pits  for  Single  Trees,  and  Open 
Dispositions  of  wood,  is  delineated  at  page  169> 
&c.  If  the  soil  be  of  tolerable  quality,  which, 
in  a  nobleman's  or  gentleman's  park,  is  a  fair  sup- 
position, then  two,  or  at  most,  three  single-horse 
cartloads  of  compost  will  suffice,  and  the  pit  is  to 
be  worked,  to  the  depth  of  from  eighteen  inches 
to  two  feet.  In  that  case,  I  have  done  the  work 
Bt  the  rate  of  from  8d.  to  lOd.  per  pit ;  and  the 
compost  (supposing  it  to  be  made  with  animal 
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manure)  may  be  prepared  for  9d-  per  cartload ; 
which  lafit  is  the  price  usually  paid  by  persons  in 
this  part  of  the  country^  who  prepare  it  solely  for 
agricultural  purposes. 

Should  the  soil  be  very  thin,  or,  in  an  extreme 
case,  should  there  be  no  soil  at  all,  but  merely 
barren  sand  or  rock  on  the  spot,  and  should  the 
owner  still  resolve  to  c6ver  it  with  wood,  he  must 
ned!ssa(rily  bring  earth  for  the  subsistence  of  hia 
Trees.  In  such  a'  ca^o^,  every  one  will  admit, 
that,  although  a  striking  improvement  of  property 
id  thus  made,  by  the  superinduction  6f  a  ne^  j9oil, 
both  for  graini  and  g^ass-cropd,  yet  so  entire  an 
alteratiob  of  the  nature  of  the  ground  cannot  be 
feirly  chargeable  to  the  planting  of  it,  whether 
with  old  Trees  dr  yoimg.  As  may  be  deen  at 
pp.  1739  173,  such  iiiiprdvements  are  extremely 
practicable,  and  have  been  ofteb  made  at  this 
place,  at  no  very  extravagant  cost :  But  still 
they  are  agricultural)  and  tisuaUy  make  an  ade 
quate  return  iu  pasture,  for  the  moiiey  laid  out. 

The  above  may  serve  to  eolivey  a  fair  idea  of 
the  expense  of  preparation,  when  the  pits  are  to 
be  made  a  twelvemonth  beforehand,  and  the 
Trees  and  Underwood  removed  after  that  interval. 
Should  the  planter  be  in  haste  to  obtain  the  ef- 
fect reqidred,  and  be  resolved  both  to  prepare  and 
to  plant  during  the  same  season,  then  the  expense 
of  the  compost  is  the  same  as  that  already  stated. 
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hnt  the  preparation  df  the  pits  will  ainount  to  Is., 
or  Is.  2d.,  or  perhaps  Is.  Sd.  each. 

In  trenching  the  entire  grotind  for  gronps  and 
larger  masses  of  Park-wood,  which  is  strongly  re- 
commended to  be  done,  at  pp.  176,  177,  8cc^ 
for  reasons  both  agricultural  and  arboricultural, 
the  trenching  or  double  digging  may  be  executed, 
at  the  rate  of  9d.  or  lOd.  per  Scotch  Fall  (which 
is  about  one-fifth  part  larger  than  the  English 
Rod),  or  L.8  per  acre.  This  calculation  can  be 
made  only  on  the  supposition,  that  spadeable  soil 
is  in  question :  But,  should  the  pickaxe  be  catted 
in,  somewhat  extra  must  be  charged  by  the  work- 
man,  as  above  stated,  and  the  amount  will  depend, 
of  course,  on  the  nature  of  the  obstacles.  Of  stone, 
for  example,  gravel,  or  obdurate  day,  that  present 
themselves  during  the  work.  From  the  passages, 
however,  just  now  referred  to,  it  clearly  appears, 
thai  trenching  or  double-digging,  for  groups  and 
open  dispositions,  if  executed  on  proper  prindples, 
will,  besides  other  advantages,  raise  the  value  of 
the  land,  by  the  one-half  at  least  ;*  and,  moreover, 
in  most  cases,  it  Will  save  the  labour  of  mounding, 
or  bringing  extra  earth  from  a  distance.  In  these 
dreumstances,  no  reasonable  person  wiU  say,  that 
it  would  be  equitable  to  charge  the  cost  entirely 
to  the  account  of  transferring  wood. 

•  NOTK  I. 
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At  pp.  180-183,  the  Preparation  of  the  ground 
for  Close-woods  and  Plantations  is  next  described. 
This  being  a  work,  usually  executed  on  a  more 
extensive  scale  than  groups  and  single  Trees, 
should,  generally  speaking,  be  done  hy  contract. 
The  trenching  should,  in  no  case,  exceed  the  rate 
already  mentioned,  for  open  dispositions  of  wood. 
But,  as  it  distinctly  appears,  by  many  years'  ex- 
perience, that  the  abundance  of  the  Potatoe-crop, 
which  follows  trenching,  never  fails  to  pay  both 
for  the  execution  of  that  work,  and  the  manure, 
and  sometimes  rent  besides,  the  land  is  thus  de-^ 
livered  over  to  the  planter,  without  the  burthen 
of  preparatory  cost  of  any  sort. 

All  the  above  works  I  can  say  that  I  have,  at 
different  times,  executed  by  contract,  at  the  prices 
here  stated,  or  nearly,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  and  the  rate  of  labour  at  the  time.  I 
have  likewise,  on  other  occasions,  done  it  by  day- 
labour  ;  and  I  am  compelled  to  say,  that  the  dif- 
ference of  the  expense  between  the  two  is  so  in* 
significant,  while  the  difference  in  point  of  accu- 
racy is  material,  that  I  greatly  prefer  the  latter 
method,  unless  for  the  trenching  of  dose  planta- 
tions, where  the  same  minute  attention  is  not  re- 
quired, and  a  far  greater  space  of  ground  is  to  be 
turned  up.  In  the  nicer  parts  of  the  preparation 
of  the  soil,  as  has  been  shown  in  section  VI.,  it  is 
surprising  what  may  be  done  for  the  fine  fibres  of 
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the  rooty  by  a  minute  attention  to  the  comminu- 
tion of  the  parts 

Of  the  other  processes,  connected  with  the  Re- 
moval of  Trees,  namely,  the  taking-up,  the  trans- 
porting, and  the  planting  itself,  no  part  of  them 
can  be  made  the  subject  of  work  by  contract,  and 
is  to  be  estimated  only  by  time.  This  is  evident 
from  the  very  nature  of  those  processes ;  and  hence, 
there  is  no  other  way,  in  which  it  is  to  be  ascer- 
tained, excepting  by  the  dimensions  of  the  Trees 
transplanted,  the  distance  from  which  they  are 
brought,  and  the  particular  labour  that  has  at- 
tended them. 

If  a  Tree,  removed  to  the  open  park,  be  from 
fifteen  to  eighteen  feet  high,  and  from  eighteen 
inches  to  two  feet  in  girth,  or,  in  other  words, 
from  six  to  eight  inches  in  diameter,  which,  as 
has  been  already  said,  is  the  smallest  Tree,  that 
has  strength  to  resist  the  elements ;  and  that  the 
distance  it  is  brought  be  about  half  a  mile,  which 
may  be  called  a  medium  distance,  the  expense,  in 
general,  is  not  found  to  exceed  6s.  6d.  If  it  be 
from  five-and-twenty  to  thirty  feet  high,  and  from 
three  feet  to  three  feet  six  in  girth,  the  expense  is 
not  found  to  be  more  than  12s.  6d.  This  is  as 
accurate  an  estimate  as  can  be  made  of  the  present 
expense  of  transferring  Park-wood  at  this  place; 
with  expert  workmen;  which  must  necessarily 
vary,  as  the  size  encreases,  or  as  the  rate  itself  is 
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varied  ]^y  circumstances,  or  omtrolled  by  unavoid- 
able and  unforeseen  accidents.  But  I  have  scancely 
ever  known  an  instance,  in  which  plants  of  the 
largest  size  in  question  cost  from  15s.  to  18s.  Es- 
timates of  the  particulars  for  poth  sizes  may  be 
given  as  follow  i-rr 

For  a  Tree  from  Fifteen  to  JStgkieen  Fed  Highf  wUh 

Lime^Compott. 

Pk'eparatioii  of  the  pit,  as  aboye,  .  .  .£008 
Three  cart-loads  of  Compost,  at  Gd.,  •        .        0     16 

Three  workmen  taking  up,  half  a-day,  at  Is.  6d.  0    2    3 

Transportmg  and  Planting,  say  .        .        .        0    2     1 

£0    6    6 


For  a  Tree  from  Fivt-and-Tweniy  to  T^tVfy  Feet  High, 

with  Dunff'ComposL 

Preparation  of  the  pit, £0    0  8 

Three  cart-loads  of  Compost,  at  9d.,  •        •        0    2  3 

Three  woikmen  taking  up,  a  day,  at  Is.  6d.|      .        0    4  6 

Transporting  and  Planting,  say^         .        .        .        0    5  1 

£0  12  6 


Of  jthese  composts  it  is  understood,  that  they 
are  to  be  made  up,  in  the  manner  already  noticed 
in  Sect.  VI. ;  that  with  Lime,  at  from  one-fourth 
to  one-sixth  part,  to  three  or  to  five-sixths  of  peat, 
according  to  the  weather,  and  the  state  of  the  ma- 
terials.   The  Unng-^compost  is  to  be  mixed,  ac- 
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cording  to  the  judicious  directions  of  the  late  Lord 
Meadowbank,  with  some  improvements  which  ex- 
perience has  suggested.* 

In  respect  to  Closerwoods^  it  is  to  ]be  observed, 
that  the  expense  of  pepiovipg  the  Trees  which 
compose  them,  if  pf  the  heights  just  now  men- 
tioned, is  neces^rily  much  less  thfn  the  cost  of 
such  as  would  suit  the  open  park.  The  former 
possess  the  Non-protecting  Properties,  especially 
small  tops,  and  correlative  roots;  hence,  they 
are  far  more  easily  transferred  than  the  .others. 
For  Close-woods,  for  obvious  reasons,  subjects  will 
always  be  chosen,  that  are  endued  with  the  Non- 
protecting  Properties ;  and,  therefore,  the  expense 
of  removing  them  half  a  mile,  as  already  men- 
tioned, does  not  exceed  Ss.  6d.  each,  for  the  Stand- 
ard or  Grove  Trees,  and  from  Is.  to  2s.  per  stool, 
for  the  Underwood. 

The  r^^  thus  specified,  for  woods  of  all  sprts, 
are  given  with  great  care,  as  the  result  of  maiiy 
yeaiB'  experience.  If  planters  could  be  persuaded 
to  con$ne  themselves,  at  least  in  their  earlier  es- 
says,  to  subjects  of  moderate  dimensions,  such  as 
are  from  $ve-and-twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  hdght, 
but  of  some  stoutness  (and  these  are  quite  suffi- 
cient for  Immediate  Effect,  and  picturesque  beau- 
ty), they  might  confidently  rely  on  the  power  of 
the  art  amply  tp  gratify  their  wishes,  at  a  wry 

•  Note  U. 
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moderate  cost  It  is  the  ambition  of  undertakings, 
beyond  the  accomplishment  of  any  man  without 
extraordinary  skill,  and  without  machinery,  far 
surpassing,  in  magnitude  and  expense  what  is  ge- 
nerally constructed,  that  misleads  and  discourages 
many,  and  prevents  those  habits  of  accurate  ob- 
servation, and  patient  industry,  without  which  no 
art,  useful  or  ornamental,  ever  yet  was  carried  to 
any  superior  degree  of  excellence. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  give  a  few  examples  of 
work  executed  solely  by  daylabour,  which,  on  an 
estimate  of  time,  are  also  susceptible  of  an  intelli- 
gible result.  Of  effects,  both  rapidly  and  cheaply 
produced,  and  likewise  on  a  scale  of  some  extent, 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  give  better  instances,  than 
what  are  to  be  found  at  this  place.  To  state  facts, 
not  to  excite  wonder,  is  the  sole  object  of  the  fol- 
lowing short  detail ;  and,  in  truth,  both  the  time 
and  the  manner,  in  which  the  objects  in  question 
have  been  accomplished,  are  so  well  known  to 
many  persons,  that  all  disguise  or  concealment  on 
my  part  were  impossible,  had  I  any  wish  to  prac- 
tise arts  so  disingenuous. 

On  turning  to  the  Frontispiece,  Plate  I.,  the 
reader  will  perceive,  that,  in  this  View  of  the 
Park,  considerable  wobdy  effects  have  been  real- 
ized, and  that  they  are  very  favourably  seen,  with 
Water  as  a  foreground.  Between  the  years  1816 
and  1823,   the  former  inclusive,   the  whole  of 
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this,  whether  Park  Trees  or  Copsewood,  was  ex« 
ecuted  by  means  of  the  Transplanting  Machine, 
excepting  as  to  the  distant  and  bounding  lines 
of  wood,  which,  on  the  spot,  are  easily  distin« 
guishable.  Within  the  above  space  of  time,  it 
rarely  happened,  that  more  than  eight  or  nine 
workmen  were  employed,  unless  for  the  trench* 
ing,  which,  as  has  been  recommended  in  Sect 
VI.,  was  generally  done  by  contract*  The  months 
of  the  year,  in  which  Transplanting- work  is  per- 
formed here,  are  usually  four,  namely,  from  Ja- 
nuary till  May.  The  wages  paid  to  workmen 
have,  for  some  years,  been  9s.  and  10s.  per  week : 
Hence,  supposing  one  week  in  the  month  to  go 
off  for  unfavourable  weather,  the  entire  amount 
would,  at  the  latter  rate,  be  L.58,  10s.  yearly. 
This  is  a  considerable  sum,  no  doubt ;  although 
it  allows  but  a  small  portion  of  expense  for  each 
Tree  and  Bush  of  the  'many  hundreds  that  have 
been  removed.  But  it  would  admit  of  but  few 
plants  indeed,  at  the  rate  of  Ten  and  Fifteen  Gui- 
neas, which  folly  or  ignorance  has  supposed  them 
to  cost* 

Let  it  be  observed  moreover,  that  there  is  in- 
cluded in  the  same  estimate,  the  planting  of  a  con- 
siderable Island  in  the  Lake,  and  four  different 
Promontories  of  some  extent ;  besides  the  woody 
accompaniments  of  the  Bridge,  seen  in  the  second 
distance,  and  sundrv  other  groups  and  open  dis- 
positions of  Trees  in  the  park^  which  were  all 
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viewed  by  the  Committee  of  the  Highland  80- 
dety,  and  cover  a  large  surface ;  but  they  could 
not  b^  given  in  this  landscape*  In  these  drcum- 
stances,  ptobably  L.58>  lOs.,  laid  out  annually  for 
six  years,  will  not  be  considered,  by  any  one  con- 
versani  wUh  Wood,  as  an  extravagant,  hut  rather 
as  a  very  moderate  sum  to  dedicate,  to  the  speedy 
accomplishment  of  the  (Ejects,  which  it  has  been 
thus  attempted  to  delineate.    *        ■' 

It  is  true,  it  may  be  said,  that  this  is  a  vague 
statement,  consisting  only  of  a  general  view  of  ex- 
penditure, without  the  detail  of  particular  items, 
and,  therefore,  without  the  grounds  of  conclusive 
proof.  For  this  reason,  it  will  be  proper  to  select 
one  or  two  recent  instances  for  the  purpose,  in 
which  certain  work  has  been  done,  at  some  certain 
and  specific  price. 

Of  all  the  wajrs,  in  which  the  Art  of  Trans- 
planting can  disiday  its  power,  there  is  no  one 
more  conspicuous,  than  when  it  is  employed  to 
relieve  ornamental  buildings,  or  to  mask  such  as 
are  obtrusive  or  unsightly,  and,  for  that  reason, 
require  concealment  If  a  new  Approach,  for 
example,  be  made  to  a  place,  and  a  new  Entrance- 
Chite  and  Lodge  be  executed,  in  a  situation  where 
no  wood  exists,  there  is  nothing  more  common, 
than  to  see  such  erections,  handsome  perhaps  in 
themselves, 

**  Standmg  in  blank  and  desolated  «taie/' 
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for  twenty  years  or  longer,  and  e^biting,  to  the 
traveller,  that  wa^t  of  power  to  give  Immediate 
Eflfect  to  Wood,  whicb,  a»  has  been  already  stated, 
is  a  desideraJtum  in  the  Land3eape  Gaiidenear's  de- 
partment, and  which  thie  art  under  consideration 
is  particulariy  calculated  to  supply. 

It  so  haiqpened^  abont  $ve  years  since,  that  a 
new  Entrance  was  made  to  this  place,  and  a  nsew 
Lodge  and  Gateway  erected.    It  being  from  a 
quarter  of  secondary  importance,  and  other  works 
being  on  hand,  at  the  time,  of  a  more  pressing 
nature,  the  wooding  of  the  spot  was  deferred,  and 
the  building  allowed  to  stand  for  four  ye^,  in 
the  bleak  condition  just  now  described.     The 
Lodge  was  placed  near  the  top  of  a  steep  bank, 
overhanging  the  Calder,  which  is  here  an  insigni- 
ficant stream ;  and  it  had  no  wood  of  any  sort  to 
cover  it,  excepting  four  solitary  fir-trees,  of  about 
sixty  years'  growth,  and  at  some  distance  from 
one  another.   It  is  impossible,  therefore,  that  any- 
thing could  be  more  **  blank  and  desolate,^  or,  as  the 
Landscape  Grardeners  phrase  it,  more  completely 
**  staring."    Being  aware,  that  these  deflects  could 
at  any  time  be  cured,  I  did  not  resolve,  till  the 
spring  of  1826,  to  do  away  the  reproach  of  so  un- 
meaning an  object.     To  effect  this,  nothing  but 
Wood  was  wanting,  as  the  ground  round  the 
building,  to  some  extent,  was  in  a  favourable  state, 
and  had  been  trenched  some  time  before,  and  ma« 
nured  to  a  Potatoe-crop. 
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The  plan  of  this  entrance  is  peculiar,  as  may 
be  seen  by  the  View  given  in  Plate  V. ;  and,  as  it 
would  be  impossible  for  any  one  to  apprehend 
what  the  Transplanting  Machine  has  done  for  it, 
without  a  few  words  of  verbal  description,  an  apo? 
logy  will  be  the  less  necessary  to  the  reader,  for 
obtruding  on  him  anjrthing  so  local  and  unim- 
portant, which,  in  other  circumstances,  would,  ap- 
pear utterly  impertinent  and  extraneous. 

The  Lodge  stands  on  a  gentle  swell,  somewhat 
elevated  above  the  turnpike  road,  and,  instead  qf 
being  placed  quite  close  to  it,  as  is  commonly  done, 
and  rendered  nearly  invisible  by  shrubs  and 
creepers,  it  is  thrown  back  into  the  park  about 
Fifty  feet  off  the  road.  Across  the  coach-road, 
and  at  right^angles  to  it,  runs  an  open  railing 
in  front,  terminating  in  a  hedge,  which,  at  some 
distance,  falls  easily  into  the  general  line  of  the 
road-fences ;  leaving,  on  the  outside  of  the  Crate, 
an  open  space  or  grass-plot,  an  hundred-and- 
four  yards  in  length,  and  comprising  about  the 
fifth  part  of  an  acre.  This  space  is  kept  with  the 
scythe,  and  is  separated  from  the  turnpike  road, 
by  a  low  rough  fence  of  larch  stakes,  something 
less  than  two  feet  high,  of  which  the  bark  is  al- 
lowed to  remain  upon  the  stakes.  On  each  side 
the  coach-road,  through  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
bounding  line  of  plantation,  runs  a  grassy  margin 
of  the  park,  about  five-and-tbirty  feet  broad,  which 
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comes  down  to  the  Gate,  and  seems  to  form  a  part 
of  the  external  grass-plot,  being  separated  from  it 
only  by  the  open  railing,  so  that  the  sheep  browse 
up  to  the  Gate  itself.  These  margins  within, 
and  the  grass  plot  without,  are  completely  wooded 
with  Grove  or  Standard  Trees,  from  twenty-five 
to  tJnrty-five  feet  high,  scattered  in  an  irregular 
manner,  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  asunder,  with 
Copse  or  Underwood  in  the  intervals,  which  last 
are  from  four  to  six  feet  in  height. 

Thus,  the  open,  but  woody  character  of  the 
park  is  continuous,  and  extends  the  whole  way 
to  the  public  road ;  while  the  traveller,  in  pass- 
ing along,  catches  here  and  there  glimpses  of  the 
Lodge,  with  the  light  foliage  of  the  Trees  play- 
ing on  the  porch,  and  other  parts  of  the  build- 
ing. Beyond  the  limit  of  these  park-like  mar- 
gins, all  the  adjoining  space,  to  the  extent  of 
more  than  three  quarters  of  an  acre,  is  massed  up 
with  Grove  Trees  and  Underwood  in  the  closest 
manner,  and  forms  the  whole  space  of  ground, 
which  was  wooded  on  this  occasion. — ^A  View  of 
the  Lodge  itself,  taken  from  the  road  by  an  inge- 
nious  artist,  forms  a  pleasing  object,  when  lighted 
up  by  the  gleams  of  the  morning  or  evening  sun, 
which,  darting  across  the  Grove  Trees  in  the 
woody  margins,  give  singular  animation  to  the 
picture.* 

*  Note  III. 
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In  the  last  days  of  F^bniary  1826,  eight  per- 
sons ootdmtnceA  the  wdrk  of  creating  Aese  effects^ 
over  thie  three  qtkartefs  of  an  acre  of  entirely  oiven 
ground,  jnstnofrdescnbed.  The  Trees  and  Bnshes 
were  faronght  from  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  or 
more,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  month  (that  is,  fonr 
working-weeks)  and  two  days,  the  whole  was  com« 
pleted.  A  single  horse,  with  a  driver,  drew  the 
Ma^^hine,  and  worked  fifteen  dayd ;  so  that  the 
expense  stands  as  follows : — 

Eight  Workmen  26  days,  at  Is.  6d.  per  day,      .    £15  12    0 
One  Horse  and  Driver  15  days,  at  5s.       •         •         3  15    0 
Lime-compost,  44  cart-loads  only  (the  ground  ha^ 
ylng  been  previoosly  trenched  and  manured),  at 
6d.  per  cart-load;  •  •  •        •       1    2    0 


In  all,        £20    9    0 


N.B. — It  was  omitted  to  be  mentioned  atove, 
that  one  or  t^o  of  the  foreground  Trees  were 
planted  two  years  previously,  which  would  make 
little  difference  in  the  estimate. 

Now,  if  the  intei^est  and  importance  of  these 
effects;  to  any.  one  having  a  Lodge  and  Entrance-i 
Oate  to  wood,  be  cotoidered,  and  that  it  was 
so  wooded  within  the  9pajce  of  a  month,  every 
candid  person  will  admit,  that  supposing  the  sum 
to  have  been  double,  or  even  triple,  it  could  not 
be  regarded  as  a  very  exorbitant  purchase. 
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The  soil  being  light  sand,  the  Grove  Trees, 
chiefly  employed  to  form  this  plantation,  are 
Beech,  Sycamore,  Birch,  and  a  few  LimeiSi.  The 
Copse  or  Underwood  consists  of  Oak,  ]!if ossy-cup 
Oak,  Beech,  Chesnut,  Birch,  Norway  Maple, 
Holly,  Hazel,  Md\mtain*Ash,  and  Bird-cherry, 
common  and  Canadian.  Of  the  Orove-wood  it  is 
a  singular  circumstanccf,*  that  not  a  tree  failed  last 
season,  notwithstanding  the  endurance,  as  well  as 
severity  of  the  drought,  during  a  summer  truly 
tropical.  Some  of  the  bushes,  however,  died,  and 
particularly  the  Holly. 

Another  exailiple  of  a  similar  sort  shall  be 
merely  alluded  to,  as  an  account  of  it,  much  bet- 
ter than  any  I  could  give,  is  to  be  found  in  thfe 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Highland  Society. 
It  relates  to  the  wooding  of  two  acres  of  ground 
in  181 9»  as  a  Close  Plantation,  in  order  to  give 
effect  to  another  part  of  the  same  approach.  It  was 
executed  in  the  space  of  three  months,  that  is, 
from  February  to  May ;  and  the  entire  expense 
(which  I  ascertained  for  the  information  of  the 
Committee)  amounted  to  about  L.SO  per  acre ;  but 
some  of  the  Grove  Trees  were  of  large  dimensions. 
Of  the  sudden  and  successful  formation  of  this 
skreen,  the  able  Conmiittee  just  now  named  are 
pleased  to  express  themselves  in  the  following 
terms: 

**  When  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  effects  pro- 
duced is   considered,  it  cannot  be  thought  ex- 
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travagant,  that  the  plantation  of  Grove  and  Copse 
Wood,  on  the  two  acres  already  mentioned,  should 
amount  (as  appears  from  Sir  Hemy's  Memoranda) 
to  about  L.30  per  acre.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Committee  believe,  that  no  visible  change  on  the 
appearance  of  Nature,  however  trivial  in  compa* 
rison,  could  have  been  effected  by  the  Landscape 
Gardener,  in  any  other  manner,  under  three  times 
the  sum."* 

These  will  probably  be  deemed  sufficient,  as 
positive  examples.  Perhaps,  a  single  one,  given 
in  the  comparative  way,  and  as  contrasting  the 
expense  of  wooding  a  space  of  ground,  by  means 
of  the  Transplanting  Machine,  and  wooding  it  in 
the  Common  method  of  planting,  with  nursery 
plants,  will  appear  still  more  conclusive  and  satis- 
factory to  the  reader. 

In  looking  up  the  Lake,  he  will  observe  a  bold 
Promontory  or  headland  (See  Frontispiece,  Plate 
I.),  situated  on  the  right-hand  side,  near  the 
Bridge,  which  was  seen  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Highland  Society.  This  prominent  spot  was 
wooded  in  1817,  by  an  open  disposition  of  Trees, 
Twenty-two  in  number,  and  consisting  mostly  of 
Sycamores,  with  a  few  Oaks  and  Elms  intersper- 
sed. Some  Bushes,,  which  are  close  to  the  water's 
edge,  have  been  recently  added. 

*  See  their  Report  in  tlie  Appendix. 
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The  dimensions  of  the  Trees  were  fr(Mn  five- 
and-twenty  to  eight-and-twenty  feet  high;  and, 
as  the  situation  was  one  of  very  open  exposure  to 
the  west,  care  was  taken  to  select  such  subjects,  as 
possessed,  in  the  fullest  manner,  all  the  Protecting 
Properties.  This  plantation  was  executed  in  nine 
days,  by  nine  workmen,  and  a  Horse  to  draw  the 
Machine,  the  distance  not  much  exceeding  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile.  The  expense,  which  amounted  to 
about  10s.  per  Tree,  is  as  under  :^^ 

Nine  workmen,  8  days,  at  Is.  8d.  per  day, 
One  Horse  and  Drirer,  15  days,  at  5s., 
Dnng-eompoet,  44  cart-loads,  at  9d., 

In  all, 

^Now,  we  shall  suppose,  that  the  art  of  giving 
Immediate  EiTect  to  Wood  had  been  altogether 
unknowii  to  me,  and  that  I  had  wished  to  procure 
two-and-twenty  fine  Trees,  for  so  prominent  a  sta« 
tion,  by  the  Ordinary  system  of  planting ;  the  first 
thing  I  should  have  had  to  do,  according  to  the 
most  speedy  method,  would  have  been  to  enclose, 
trench,  and  manure  the  ground  for  a  green-crop, 
and  then  to  plant  it  with  nursery  plants  of  four 
years'  growth.  The  next  thing  was,  to  keep  it 
with  the  hoe  for  two  years,  until  the  plants  shot 
freely,  which  they  probably  would  do  within  that 
period ;  and,  after  i^bout  thirty  years  in  this  cli- 
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mate^  the  whde  would  have  been  of  the  size 
wanted.  Had  no  means  been  taken  to  cultivate 
and  prepare  the  ground,  forty  yeaxs,  at  the  least, 
would  have  been  requisite.* 

According  to  the  former  supposition  as  to  time, 
and  that  the  trenching  and  manuring  for  a  green- 
crop  were  properly  executed,  the  crop  would,  in 
common  cases,  pay  the  cost  of  both  of  these  opera- 
tions ;  and,  the  ground  being  rather  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  acre^  and  ready  for  planting,  with- 
out preparatory  expenditure,  the  outlay  would  be 
the  following :— « 

Enclosing  one-fonrth  of  an  Acre  of  gromid  with 
double  nuiUng,  and  stakes  4^  feet  highy  for  Sheep 
and  Lambsy  92  yds.  at  6d.  per  yard,     .        •        £2    6    0 
inanting  the  ground  with  Tarions  Trees,  inclnding 

the  expense  of  the  plants,  •  .  •>  •  1  10  0 
Keeping  with  the  hoe,  for  two  years,  .        •        0  16    8 

Renewing  the  Railing  4  times,  •  .        9    4    0 

Rent  of  one-fourth  of  an  Acre  of  groimd  for  SO 

yeairs,  at  15s.  yearly,     •        •        .                •      22  10    0 
Accnnmkted  Interest  on  the  above  sums  for  30 
years,  say  only, 115  10    0 


Total  expense  of  the  ordinary  method,  £151  16    8 


JVJ7.--*Some  labour  and  expense  being  obvi- 
ously necessary,  to  grub  out  the  superfluous  Trees, 
and  reduce  them  to  the  number  wanted ;  also,  to 
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level  and  dress  the  ground,  and  restore  it  again 
to  proper  pasture,  the  value  of  the  thinnings  of 
the  wood  may  be  allowed  to  eover  those  items. 

Thus,  then,  it  appears,  that,  by  the  ordinary 
method,  you  may  have  a  group  or  plantation, 
consisting  of  Two-and-twenty  Trees,  for  L.151. 
16s.  8d. ;  and,  by  means  of  the  Transplanting 
Machine,  for  L.11.  Ss.,  or  nearly  the  thirteenth 
part  of  the  money ! ! !  I  conceive,  that  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  give  a  more  complete  answer,  than 
this  comparative  statement,  to  those  persons,  who 
object  to  Transplanting  on  the  score  of  Expense  i 
exclusively  altogether  of  the  difference  of  obtain- 
ing the  Effect  of  Wood,  in  the  one  case,  at  once, 
and  of  waiting  thirty  years  to  obtain  it,  in  the 
other. 

Having  now  adduced  a  suflBdent  number  of  ex- 
amples firom  my  own  experience,  it  will  be  proper 
to  add  some  corroboration  of  them,  from  Uie  ex- 
perience of  others.  But  it  must  be  the  experience 
or  practice  of  such  persons  only,  as  have  acquired 
some  idea  of  the  principles  of  the  art.  It  is  true, 
many  persons,  of  late  years,  have  professed  to  fol- 
low my  system,  and  have  failed  in  the  attempt, 
merely  from  a  want  of  acquaintance  with  the 
principles  on  which  it  is  founded.  This,  it  is  ob- 
vious, is  a  communication,  which  I  eoidd  not  make, 
unless  to  particular  friends.  But  it  is  quite  erro- 
neous to  suppose,  that,  from  superior  dexterity 
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alone,  the  consequence  of  long  practice,  any  thing 
can  be  done  here  by  my  workmen,  that  may  not\ 
with  the  same  care  and  attention,  be  done  else- 
where. 

The  first  person  I  shall  mention  is  my  friend 
James  Smith  Esq.,  of  Jordanhill,  in  the  county 
of  Renfrew,  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow. 
The  mansion-house  of  Jordanhill  is  situated  on  an 
eminence,  about  four  miles  west  of  the  city,  and 
commands  a  most  extensive  view  of  that  fine  vale, 
in  which  the  Clyde  majestically  flows  towards 
Ruthglen  and  Dumbarton.  The  place  in  gene- 
ral is  handsomely  wooded,  but  is  deficient  in  the 
quarter,  which  overlooks  the  vale;  and,  as  the 
latter  skirts  the  principal  approach,  it  was  desira- 
ble, by  means  of  a  number  of  foreground  Trees, 
to  break  so  wide  an  expanse  into  separate  por- 
tions. By  obscuring  the  less  interesting  points^ 
and  bringing  forward  in  detail  those  that  were 
more  important,  a  far  greater  interest  might  be 
conferred  on  so  noble  an  assemblage  of  objects. 

In  these .  circumstances,  Mr  Smith,  who  was 
about  to  plant  the  open  ground  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  applied  to  me  for  advice  and  assistance ; 
and  I  'recommended  it  to  him  to  improve  the 
spot,  by  transfeiting  Large  Trees  at  once,  and 
thereby  produce  whatever  efiect  he  pleased,  on 
the  foreground,  and  the  middle  distance  of  the 
landscape.    Understanding  that  his  subjects  for 
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Removal  were  rather  older  than  was  desirable^ 
(some  of  them  being  Trees  of  from  fifty  to  sixty 
years'  growth),  the  first  thing  to  be  done  was,  to 
procure  him  a  Machine  of  the  Intermediate  size, 
very  strongly  made,  and  rather  exceeding  the  or- 
dinary dimensions.  See  Plate  III.,  and  the  rela- 
tive specifications.  Two  of  the  most  experienced 
workmen  were  then  sent  down  from  this  place,  in 
order  to  instruct  his  people  in  the  use  of  it ;  and, 
in  less  than  three  days,  they  made  wonderful  pro- 
ficiency in  the  practice. 

Mr  Smith,  who  is  a  man  of  science,  as  well  as 
various  accomplishments,  soon  acquired  a  concep- 
tion of  the  principles.  He  saw,  with  pleasure 
and  stirprise,  the  striking  improvements,  that,  by^ 
means  of  vegetable  physiology,  might  be  commu- 
nicated to  an  art,  of  which  the  vast  power  was 
unknown  to  the  public ;  and  he  resolved  to  avail 
himself  of  it,  in  his  own  improvements.  Instead 
of  indolently  trusting  to  others,  he  ardently  en-> 
tered  into  the  details  of  the  execution.  He  often 
became  the  Director  of  his  own  work ;  and  so 
rapid  was  his  advancement  in  practical  skill,  that, 
in  the  space  of  a  fortnight,  he  removed  Trees  of 
thirty  and  five^and-thirty  feet  high,  and  of  great 
ihickness,  with  the  utmost  success. 

The  effects  at  once  produced  on  so  bold  and 
beautiful  a  subject,  on  which  not  a  Tree  or  a  bush 
had  previously  stood;  were  as  astonishing  as  they 
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were  delightful.  When  I  saw  the  place,  in  the 
spring  of  1825,  several  groups  of  fine  foreground 
Trees  with  extensive  tops,  were  already  formed, 
and  had  attracted  the  notice  of  the  scientific,  and 
the  curious.  All  united  in  admiration  of  the  skill 
and  ingenuity  of  the  planter ;  but  no  one,  who  saw 
the  Trees,  except  Mr  Smith  himself,  was  prepared 
to  believe,  that  they  could,  without  propping, 
withstand  the  western  gales.  The  old  men  about 
the  place  reminded  him,  that,  at  the  equinox,  those 
blasts  were  so  terrific,  as  sometimes  to  endanger 
even  the  stoutest  of  his  Trees,  which  had  been 
reared  on  the  ground  for  nearly  a  century,  and 
which  must  far  exceed  in  stability  any  plants,  that 
art  or  ingenuity  could  at  once  bring  upon  an  open 
surface.  The  Gardener,  who  was  a  planter  of  the 
old  sdiool,  loudly  declared,  that  ^  all  the  men  in 
Renfrewihire  could  not  keep  them  up,  in  the  face  of 
a  real  and  genuine  south-wester,  unless  their  heads 
were  taken  ofi*,  according  to  the  good  old  method." 
Yet,  notwithstanding  these  confident  opinions,  and 
disastrous  anticipations,  not  one  of  the  Trees  has 
ever  been  moved  or  blown  down ;  and,  from  their 
healthy  appearance,  they  promise  to  continue  fine 
examples  of  the  art,  and  especially  of  the  use  of 
the  Retaining«bank  in  Transplanting,  in  the  west 
of  Scotland. 

The  Trees  removed,  by  this  intelligent  planter, 
both  on  the  fine  hill  or  slope  above  described,  and 
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in  other  parts  of  his  plac^  are  Oaks^  Beeches, 
Limes,  Sycamores,  Elms,  and  Horse  Chesnuts. 
From  two  Letters,  which  I  have  from  him,  on  the 
subject  of  the  Expense,  I  learn,  that  it  was,  in  the 
beginning,  a  good  deal  enhanced,  by  his  **  dashing 
at  once  (as  he  said)  at  the  largest  and  heaviest 
subjects,"  ere  sufficient  dexterity  had  been  acquired 
by  his  workmen,  or  sufficient  experience  by  him« 
self.  In  this  way,  at  thirty  and  five-and-thirty 
feet  high,  they  cost  him  from  15s.  to  18s.  each, 
when  brought  from  any  considerable  distance, 
that  is,  a  mile  or  more :  But  that,  at  one  size 
under,  he  afterwards  transferred  very  handsome 
subjects  for  8s.  and  10s.,  and  inferior  ones  for  6s., 
and  less.  Mr  Smith's  practice,  therefore,  may  be 
considered  as  an  instance  of  both  good  manage- 
ment, and  moderate  outlay,  as  well  as  of  consi- 
derable dexterity  and  perseverance. 

During  the  severe  and  continued  drought  of 
last  season  (1826),  and  his  own  absence  from  Jor* 
danhill,  I  understand,  that  he  lost  some  fine  Oaks. 
Not  being  sufficiently  aware  of  the  importance  of 
After-work,  both  the  necessary  covering  of  Shows, 
and  likewise  the  Watering  had,  it  seems,  been 
neglected ;  which  sufficiently  proves,  what  I  have 
endeavoured  already  to  enforce,  that  attention  to 
After-work,  instead  of  proving  expensive,  is  the 
truest  economy ;  and  that  neither  the  Oak  nor 
the  Beech  can  be  safely  trusted,  or  left  to  them- 
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selvei,  in  the  second  season,  how  vigorous  soever 
they  may  ai^iear,  during  the  first. 

The  second  person,  whom  I  shall  mention,  is 
John  M^Call  Esq.  of  Ibroxhill,  who  is  brother-in- 
law  to  Mr  Smith,  and  resides  in  his  immediate 
neighbourhood.  Ibroxhill  is,  as  well  as  Mr  Smith's, 
a  high  place,  and  commands  a  splendid  view  of  a 
fine  country.  On  the  lawn  immediately  in  front 
of  the  house,  there  were,  two  years  ago,  no  Trees ; 
so  that  it  became  an  object  of  first-rate  import- 
ance to  the  judicious  owner,  to  remedy  so  striking 
a  deficiency.  In  the  spring  of  last  year  (an  un- 
fortunate season  for  a  beginner),  th^  gentleman, 
by  the  aid  of  Mr  Smith's  workmen,  commenced 
his  operations,  with  great  spirit ;  and,  after  sue 
cessfuUy  removing  Forty-three  Trees,  completely 
changed  the  appearance  of  his  place.  The  pros- 
pect, instead  of  being  bleak  and  cold,  became,  in  a 
few  weeks,  woody,  various,  and  delightful. 

The  plants  were  nearly  of  the  same  species,  as 
those  transferred  at  Jordanhill.  Their  size  was 
from  eighteen  to  eight-and-twenty  feet  high,  and 
from  two  to  three  in  girth,  or,  in  other  words, 
from  eight  inches  to  a  foot  in  diameter.  The 
whole  expense  amounted  to  only  L.19,  or  about 
Ss.  lOd.  per  Tree.  * 

The  third  person  who  shall  be  named,  is  Ro- 
bert Watson  Esq.  Banker  in  Glasgow,  who  has 

*  Not*  V. 
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a  beautiful  Villa^  named  Linthouse,  on  the  Clyde, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Govan,  with  some  extent 
of  ground  belonging  to  it.  The  place  was  planted 
between  thirty  and  forty  years  since ;  and,  as  the 
3oil  is  deep»  and  the  climate  of  a  superior  sort,  the 
wood  has  rushed  up  with  far  greater  rapidity,  than 
-^uld  have  been  expected  in  most  situations.  As 
the  owner,  likewise,  or  his  iH*edecessors,  have,  in 
some  degree,  thinned  the  Trees,  there  was  a  better 
choice  of  large  subjects,  than  at  Ibroxhill. 

In  a  situation  like  this,  and  with  a  noble  river 
in  view,  our  forefathers  were  of  opinion,  that  they 
could  never  see  too  much  of  it ;  and  therefore, 
their  custom  was,  in  such  cases,  to  leave  their 
front  wholly  open,  in  order  to  have  the  fuller  en- 
joyment of  the  prospect.     Of  late  years,  however, 
as  good  taste,  and  a  knowledge  of  landscape  have 
encreased,  we  begin  to  discover,  that  a  fine  ex- 
panse, whether  of  land  or  water,  rather  suffers  an 
accession  to,  than  a  diminution  of  its  extent,  from 
being  broken  into  parts  by  Trees,  as  the  imagi- 
nation never  fails  to  magnify  the  value  and  ex- 
tent of  what  is  concealed ;  and  hence,  new  com- 
binations are  formed,  and  fresh  landscapes  arise, 
from  the  variety  produced  by  concealment. 

I^  was  probably  on  some  such  principle  as  this, 
that  Mr  Smith  proceeded,  in  advising  his  friend 
to  diversify  his  front  towards  the  river,  by  the 
Removal  of  Trees  of  a  large  size.     Accordingly, 
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during  last  spring  (1827)»  the  field  in  front  of 
Linthouse  was  most  respectably  wooded,  with  de- 
tached and  open  dispositions  of  Wood.  Whether 
they  be  very  accurately  disposed,  according  to  the 
principles  of  landscape,  I  cannot  state,  as  I  do  not 
happen  to  be  personally  known  to  the  respectable 
owner,  neither  have  I  lately  seen  the  place  from 
the  river :  But  I  understand,  that  they  consist 
of  Oaks,  Beeches,  Limes,  Elms,  and  Horse  Chest- 
nuts, of  which  some  are  more  than  thirty  feet  in 
height,  and  ten,  twelve,  and  fourteen  inches  in 
diameter. 

The  Trees  were  all  transferred  on  the  Preserva- 
tive principle.  They  are  Thirty-two  in  number ; 
and  the  gross  amount  of  the  Expense  is  L.25.  5s. 
But,  deducting  L.2  for  the  removal  of  earth, 
subsequently  to  the  planting,  which  was  not  a 
constituent  part  of  the  work,  the  actual  cost  of 
each  Tree  is  nearly  14s.  This  sum,  considering 
the  magnitude  of  several  of  the  Trees,  and  that 
it  was  Mr  Watson's  first  essay,  he  has  reason  to 
regard  as  a  cheap  purchase  for  such  effects.  And 
most  men,  so  circumstanced,  we  may  venture  to 
say,  would  have  given  three  times  the  money,  for 
the  striking  encrease  of  comfort  and  seclusion, 
which,  independently  altogether  of  picturesque 
considerations,  was,  in  this  way,  communicated  to 
their  residences. 

The  fourth  person,  whom  I  shall  si>ecify,  is  Mr 
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James  Hamilton^  Overseer  to  Sir  Charles  M .  Lock- 
hart  of  Lee  Bart.,  in  the  County  of  Lanark.  That 
gentleman,  who  has  a  fine  place  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  county  town  of  Lanark,  is  at  the  head 
of  the  ancient  family  of  Lee  and  Cartland,  whose 
representative,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  Sir  Simon  Lockhart,  is  said  to  have  car- 
ried King  Robert  Bruce's  heart  in  a  golden  box, 
from  the  Holy  Land. 

Owing  to  Sir  Charles's  residence  in  another 
county,  during  a  great  part  of  the  years  1826  and 
1827,  he  could  not  personally  attend  to  the  spirit- 
ed improvements,  that  were  carried  on  at  Lee : 
He,  therefore,  entrusted  the  management  of  them 
to  a  person,  every  way  adequate  to  the  task,  name- 
ly, his  judicious  Overseer  Mr  James  Hamilton, 
who,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  first  mentioned, 
was  sent  over  to  this  place,  in  order  to  receive 
some  instructions  from  me,  in  the  art  of  Trans- 
planting on  the  Preservative  principle.  These 
that  intelligent  person  seemed  at  once  to  appre- 
hend, and  soon  began  to  apply  them  to  practice. 

In  the  middle  of  March  of  the  same  year,  he 
removed,  to  the  open  park,  eleven  Oaks  and  Ashes, 
of  from  five-and-twenty  to  thirty  feet  high,  and, 
in  girth,  from  two  to  two-and-a-half  feet.  Some 
of  the  Oaks  were  as  high  as  forty  feet,  and  they 
had  all  handsome  tops.  In  April  1827^  he  trans- 
ferred six  or  seven  Trees,  and  of  dimensions  fully 
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larger,  and,  at  the  average  expense,  in  botk  years* 
(according  to  a  statement  by  himself  in  my  pos* 
session),  of  somewhat  less  than  8s.  each.  Not* 
withstanding  the  severe  drought  in  1826,  it  may 
be  considered  as  a  remarkable  circumstiance,  that 
only  two  died,  probably  owing  to  the  want  of 
sufficient  covering  and  watering :  And  when  I 
^aw,  in  July  last,  the  Trees  of  the  present  year, 
they  all  carried  a  healthy  leaf,  and  promised  to 
succeed  admirably. 

The  plantations  of  Lee  not  having  been  thinned 
to  wide  distances,  this  ingenious  planter  was  much 
limited  in  his  choice  of  subjects ;  and,  although 
what  he  has  selected  are  very  handsome  and  state- 
ly plants,  they  are  yet  somewhat  deficient  in  the 
J'rotecting  Properties,  and  consequently  in  fitness 
for  the  open  field.  He  must  not,  therefore,  be 
surprised  or  discouraged,  if,  according  to  the  im< 
portant  doctrine  stated  in  Sect.  V.,*  the  Trees 
tihould  biecome  stationary  for  a  few  years,  instead 
of  being  progressive,  until,  as  I  have  said  in  the 
passage  alluded  to,  these  Properties  are  supplied 
by  time,  and  this  deficiency  is  made  up.  The  ef- 
fort of  Mr  Hamilton,  nevertheless,  is  spirited  and 
meritorious ;  and  it  serves  to  show  what  may  be 
done,  by  the  diligence  and  attention  of  a  single  in- 
dividual, who,  with  very  cursory  instructions  from 
jne,  imd  with  no  assistance  from  experienced  work- 

♦  Pp.  146, 147. 
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men,  has  been  able  to  give  rramediate  Effect  to 
Wood,  in  a  manner  so  creditable  to  himself,  and 
at  so  small  an  expense  to  his  employer. 

The  fifth  person,  to  whom  I  shall  refer,  is  st 
particular  friend  of  mine,  in  whose  Transplanting 
experiments  I  have  had  some  concern,  and,  on 
that  account,  I  can  speak  of  them  more  particular- 
ly, and  from  personal  knowledge.  This  is  Wil- 
liam Elliot  Lockhart  Esq.  of  Cleghom,  represen- 
tative in  Parliament  for  the  county  of  Selkirk, 
and  whose  residence  is  at  Cleghom  House,  in  La- 
narkshire. 

Cleghom  is  situated  on  the  steep  and  romantic 
banks  of  the  river  Mouse,  which  falls  into  the 
Clyde,  a  little  below  the  town  of  Lanark*     The 
banks  of  this  stream,  which  may  be  called  classical 
ground,  and  are  abundantly  celebrated  in  Scottish 
story,  are  rocky  and  precipitous,  rising,  in  many 
parts,  above  the  bed  of  the  river,  from  two  to 
three  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  every  where 
wooded  to  the  top.    It  was  to  the  inaccessible  ca- 
verns, natural  or  artificial,  of  these  woody  banks, 
that  the  renowned  and  patriotic  Wallace  used  to 
retire,  and  foimd  a  secure  refuge  from  his  own,  and 
his  country's  enemies.     It  was  also,  as  it  is  said, 
in  the  same  fastnesses,  that  the  well-known  and 
intrepid  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  in  a  later  age,  was 
often  able  to  set  at  defiance  the  utmost  diligence 
of  his  pursuers.    In  the  present  day,  the  fine  see- 
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nery  of  the  Mouse  is  rendered  familiar  to  the  tra-i 
Teller,  on  the  great  line  of  Carlisle  and  Stirling 
road,  as  he  views  it  with  wonder  firom  the  stupen^* 
dous  Bridge  of  Cartland»  at  nearly  an  hundred- 
and-ihirty  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  stream. 

Although  Cleghom  partakes  in  the  woody  cha-i 
racter  of  this  singular  and  romantic  district,  and 
has  been  abundantly  planted,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  a  former  day,  yet  there  are  many  parts 
of  the  park,  and  especially  near  the  Housci  where 
the  aid  of  the  Transplanting  Machine  might  be 
called  in,  with  great  advantage.  This  idea  had 
frequently  occurred  to  the  good  taste  and  discern- 
ment of  Mr  Lockhart ;  but  his  occasional  residence 
in  a  neighbouring  county,  and  the  reports,  which 
had  reached  his  ears^  of  the  vast  expense  of  my 
method  of  Transplanting  (which  was  confidently 
said  to  amount  to  Ten  and  Fifteen  Ouineas  a 
Tree),  for  a  considerable  time  prevented  him  from 
entertaining  any  serious  thoughts  of  attempting 
the  experiment 

In  the  month  of  December  last,  this  gentleman, 
who  is  as  intelligent  in  planting,  as  he  is  in  every 
other  branch  of  rural  economy,  implied  to  me  to 
leam,  if  I  could  put  him  in  the  way  of  procuring 
a  few  Large  Trees,  on  any  reasonable  terms? 
He  had  heard,  he  said,  on  the  best  authority,  that 
the  art  of  removing  Trees,  however  it  might  be 
improved  in  my  hands,  was  practised  at  enormous 
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cost  To  L.2  or  L.S  each,  for  handsome  Trees, 
he  observed,  no  reasonable  man  could  object,  if  of 
such  a  size  and  figure,  as  to  give  the  Immediate 
Effect  of  Wood,  near  his  residence :  But  from 
Ten  to  Fifteen  Guineas,  he  certainly  considered 
as  rather  too  expensive  a  luxury  for  general  use. 
To  this  I  replied,  that  he  had  been  misled  by  such 
information,  be  the  authors  who  they  might. 
But,  in  order  to  undeceive  him,  and  that  the  cost 
should  certainly  not  exceed  his  own  estimate  of 
L.2  and  L.8  per  Tree^  I  undertook,  that  a  Ma- 
chine of  the  Intermediate  size  should  be  provided 
for  him,  and  that  two  of  my  best  hands  should  at* 
tend  at  Cl^h(»m,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing 
his  workmen,  and  of  putting  the  thing  to  the  test 
of  his  own  experience. 

Having  explained  to  Mr  Lockhart  the  nature 
of  the  principles,  which  had  been  applied  to  the 
art,  he  seemed  quite  satisfied,  that  they  are  conso- 
nant to  the  laws  of  nature,  and  to  what  we  know 
of  the  anatomy  of  woody  plants.  Accordingly,  in 
the  middle  of  January  last  (1827)>  we  commen- 
ced our  cqierations  on  the  spot.  Having  selected 
some  Trees  with  fine  tops,  which  were  far  better 
subjects  than  woods,  not  thinned  for  the  purpose, 
usually  furnish,  we  very  speedily  transferred 
them.  And,  in  order  to  show  how  readily  my 
friend  apprehended  the  diflferent  processes,  he 
soon,  like  Mr  Smith,  became  his  own  Director  of 
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the  worky  and  managed  the  whole  with  singular 
address,  and  intelligence  of  the  subject. 

The  Trees  removed  were  Eleven  in  number, 
and  consisted  of  Oaks,  Beeches,  Limes,  Sycamores, 
and  Horse  Chesnuts.  Among  them  was  one' 
Beech  of  the  Pendent  species,  a  very  singular  and 
valuable  plant,  which  is  worthy  of  an  attentive 
cultivation,  and  is  very  rarely  to  be  met  with. 
The  dimensions  of  the  Trees  were  from  five-and* 
twenty  to  five-and-thirty  feet  high,  and  upwards, 
and  from  ten  to  fourteen  inches  in  diameter,  or 
from  two  feet  six,  to  three  feet  six  inches  in  actual 
girth.  But,  on  casting  up  the  Expense,  my  friend 
was  both  delighted  and  surprised  to  discover, 
that,  instead  of  L.2  and  L.3,  as  he  had  anticipa- 
ted, they  had  not  cost  him  quite  10s.  per  Tree ! 

The  last  person,  the  evidence  of  whose  practice 
I  shall  adduce,  is  Sir  Walter  Scott  Bart. ;  whom 
to  name,  is  to  name  whatever  is  splendid  in  ge« 
nius,  versatile  in  talent,  and  correct  in  judgment. 
This  eminent  individual  has  a  place,  beautifully 
situated  on  the  Tweed,  in  Roxburghshire,  near 
Melrose,  in  the  midst  of  those  scenes  of  traditional 
and  peculiar  interest,  which  have  been  illustrated 
and  immortalized  in  his  writings.  To  the  variety 
of  attainments,  for  which  Sir  Walter  is  distin* 
guished,  he  adds  the  knowledge  of  arboriculture. 
He  is  ardently,  and,  I  may  say,  enthusiastically 
attached  to  the  cultivation  of  Wood.    Though 
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possessed  of  the  property  only  sixteen  years,  he 
has  planted  nearly  five  hundred  acres  of  surface ; 
and,  by  the  acknowledgment  of  all  his  neighbours, 
few  plantations  are  cultivated  with  the  same  skill, 
and  none  have  grown  vrith  more  luxuriance,  than 
the  woods  of  Abbotsford. 

There  is  no  one,  as  may  be  imagined,  of  all  the 
advocates  of  the  Preservative  system,  who  more 
freely  and  fully  admitted  its  utility,  and  its  con- 
sonance to  the  Laws  of  Nature,  than  Sir  Walter, 
83  soon  as  its  principles  were  made  known  to 
him.  Attached,  though  not  bigoted  to  whatever 
belongs  to  Scotland,  perhaps  he  might  regard  the 
theory  with  an  eye  the  more  partial,  that  it  had 
its  origin  in  his  native  country.  But  neither  his 
public  functions,  nor  his  private  studies  have  al- 
lowed him  much  time  to  enter  extensivelv  into 
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the  practice  of  the  art.  His  chief  experiments 
were  made  with  subjects  of  no  great  magnitude, 
smaller,  indeed,  than,  according  to  this  system, 
were  calculated  to  withstand  the  elements,  in  open 
€xpofiures.  In  the  sheltered  vale,  however,  in 
which  a  great  part  of  the  grounds  near  his  house 
are  situated,  and  for  the  purpose  of  diversifying 
his  walks  along  the  river.  Sir  Walter  removed,  in 
1824  and  1825,  forty  Trees  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet 
high,  and  of  proportional  girth.  Oaks,  Beeches, 
Limes,  and  Sycamores  ;  and  nearly  half  as  many 
more,  in  the  following  season.     From  a  want  of 
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piaIltati9IlS^  Uiinn?d  to  wide  disunites^  he  pos- 
sessed no  extensive  field  for  making  the  Selection 
pR^rly»  and,  Iherefore,  the  plants  were  ri^ther 
.defdent  in  the.  Protecting  Properties.  On  this 
account,. he. knew»  that,  according  to  the  law  of 
nature,  they  must  be  stationary  at  first,  until  time 
aiidffl:po9ure  should  supply  what  they  ought  pre* 
-viously  to  have  possessed. 

Tha  Trees  had  been  cut.  round  beforehand, 
which  greatly  facilitated  the  taking  up,  and  they 
were  all  planted  ou  the  PreBervative  principle. 
But,  as  they  stood  quite  dose  to  the  spot,  to  which 
they  were  to  be  removed,  they  were  transported 
With  handspikes,  and  by  expert  workmen,  in  the 
most  rapid  manner,  under  the  eye  of  the  inde- 
fatigable owner.  .By  a  communication,  which  I 
have  from  him,  it  appears,  that  the  plants  are 
now  in  full  health  and  foliage ;  and,  as  no  prepa- 
ration of  the  ground  and  no  manure  were  consi- 
dered to  be  necessary,  the  entire  expense  did  not 
exceed  2s.  per  Tree. 

But  the  department  of  Transplanting,  which 
has  received  the  greatest  advancement  at  Abbots- 
ford,  is  Bush-planting  in  the  park.  On  the  fine 
sheep-walk,  that  adjoins  the  Mansion-house,  Sir 
Walter  has  transferred  some  hundreds  of  Bushes, 
or  stools  of  Underwood  of  various  kinds,  with  great 
success  ;  and  these  give  a  woody  appearance  to  the 
hanging  grounds,  and  banks  of  the  place  ;  which 
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style  of  wood  would  be  perhaps  more  characteristic 
and  pleasing  to  some  persons,  than  if  taller  Trees 
had  been  used  by  him  in  planting  it.  It  is  true^ 
that  Trees  of  a  certain  height,  say,  from  thirty  to 
five-4uid*thirty  feet,  and  upwards,  have  a  fine  effect 
in  catching  the  bwizon  from  a  sloping  bank,  and 
showing  the  scenery  of  the  foreground,  and  pos- 
sibly of  the  middle  distance,  under  their  spreading 
branches :  Also,  they  are  .peculiarly  useful,  in 
masking  or  reUeving  such  oligects,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  a  river,  as  we  cannot  command,  and 
which,  for  that  reiason,  it  is  desirable  to  throw  into 
the  back  ground  of  the  picture.  But,  on  such 
subjects,  as  on  nu>6t  others  connected  with  taste 
in  the  disposition  of  .  wood,  great  diversity  of 
opinion  must  prevail ;  and  that  mode  of  arrange- 
ment or  execution  will  generally  seem  the  hand- 
somest, in  which  the  genius  of  the  place  is  best 
Studied,  and  where  the  most  luxuriant  growths, 
and  the  most  careless  dispositions  of  wood  are 
produced.  The  greatest  triumphs  of  Art  must 
always  be  those,  in  which,  in  rivalling  nature,  she 
most  completely  effects  her  own  concealment 

There  is  at  Abbotsford  a  new,  as  well  as  inge- 
nious contrivance  for  defending  Underwood  from 
the  mouths  of  sheep,  which,  as  it  is  so  difficult  at 
all  times,  and  in  this  instance  seems  peculiar  to 
Sir  Walter  himself,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  men- 
tion.    **  Being  in  haste  (says  he)  with  the  Bushes 
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set  out  on  the  sheep-ground,  and  really  very  in- 
different whether  they  all  grew  or  not,  I  had 
many  of  them  stuck  into  the  middle  of  Whin* 
bushes,  and  there  the  sheep  have  done  them  no 
visible  harm.'*  Of  the  good  effect  of  Furze  in 
adding  wildness  and  variety  to  the  scenery  of  an 
extensive  park,  no  one  will  entertain  a  doubt ;  and 
those,  who  have  it  in  abundance,  may  verify  the 
efficiency  of  Sir  Walter's  method. — As  to  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Bush-planting,  as  neither  manure  nor 
preparation  of  the  soil  was  necessary,  from  the  fine 
mould  always  to  be  found  under  the  shade  of  furze; 
and,  moreover,  as  the  plants  and  stools  were  ob- 
tained from  the  adjoining  plantations,  the  expense 
was  very  moderate,  amounting  to  considerably  less 
than  the  one-half  of  that  of  the  grove- wood. 

I  believe  it  is  needless  to  add  any  more  on  the 
subject  of  Expense :  And  I  should  not  have  dwelt 
upon  it  at  so  much  length,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
pains  that  have  been  taken,  and  the  falsehoods  that 
have  been  propagated,  in  order  to  bring  the  art 
into  disrepute,  by  representing  it  as  a  costly  won- 
der, not  as  a  practice,  which  is  calculated  to  be 
useful. 

It  were  easy  to  quote,  were  it  necessary,  the 
example  of  other  friends,  who,  on  being  made 
aware  of  the  principles,  by  which  the  Preserva- 
tive system  is  regulated,  have  made  admirable  and 
successful  efforts,  to  apply  them  to  practice.     But 
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it  would  only  prove,  what»  I  trust,  every  candid 
reader  will  consider  as  proved  already,  and  that 
is,  that  Wood  of  all  kinds,  on  the  Preservative 
system,  is  actually  transferred  at  this  place,  and 
may  any  where  else  be  transferred  by  others,  at  a 
very  moderate  expense : — ^That  the  largest  Trees, 
removed  here,  being  from  twenty-five  to  thirty- 
five  feet  high,  may  be  managed,  with  expert  and 
experienced  workmen,  for  from  10s.  to  13s.  each, 
at  half  a  mile's  distance ;  and  the  smallest,  being 
from  eighteen  to  five-and-twenty  feet,  for  from  6s. 
to  8s.  With  workmen  awkward  or  inexperienced, 
it  will  not  seem  surprising,  that  it  should  require 
a  third  part,  or  even  a  half  more^  fully  to  follow 
out  the  practice,  which  has  been  recommended. 
As  to  wood  for  Close  Plantations,  or  for  Bush- 
planting  in  the  park,  the  Trees  may  be  transfer- 
red for  about  8s.  6d.,  and  the  stools  of  Under- 
wood, for  from  Is.  to  2s.  per  stool. 

It  was  held  out,  in  the  commencement  of  the 
present  Section,  that,  by  means  of  the  new  system 
attempted  to  be  established,  not  only  the  exercise 
of  the  Art  would  be  brought  within  the  limits  of 
a  moderate  expenditure,  but  that  the  cost  of  both 
its  present  and  former  practice  would  be  greatly 
reduced.  It,  therefore,  becomes  necessaiy,  in  con- 
clusion, to  show,  that  the  assertion,  how  bold  so- 
ever it  may  se^m,  is  not  unfounded :  And  this, 
I  apprehend,  will  be  best  done,  by  saying  a  few 
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words  on  the  labour  and  expense,  bestowed  on  the 
Removal  of  Wood,  in  both  divisions  of  the  island^ 
at  the  present  moment. 

Whatever  of  Transplanting  is  known  in  Scot- 
land, has  undeniably  been  derived  from  our  Eng- 
lish neighbours,  to  whose  superior  intelligence, 
and  earlier  cultivation,  we  oweithe  rapid  advance- 
ment we  have  of  late  made  in  the  arts.  He,  who 
does  not  feel,  and  irankly  acknowledge  this,  is  an 
uncandid  Scotchman,  rather  than  a  generous  de- 
scendant of  the  men;  who,  though  they  rivalled  in 
arms  their  more  ingenious  opponents,  boasted  no 
competition  with  them,  in  either  sciences  or  arts. 

In  giving  a  History  of  the  Art,  which  is  the 
subject  of  these  pages,  it  was  stated  in  Section  II., 
that  Robertson',  the  well-known  landscape  garden- 
er (who  was' sent  down  by  Brown,  more  than  se- 
venty years  since,  to  1^  out  the  park  at  Dudding- 
ston,  for  the  then  Earl  of  Abercom),  was  the  first, 
who  taught  us  to  give  Immediate  Effect  to  Wood, 
and  introduced  the  Transplanting  Machine,  as 
constructed  by  his  master.  Since  that  periiod,  al- 
though the  unwieldy  Platform^  with  low  wheels, 
has  not  been  unknown  in  this  kingdom  (as  we 
have  seen  in  the  instance  of  Pn^essor  Graham  of 
Edinburgh),  yet  the  simpler  Machine  of  Brown  is 
still  the  implement^  most  prevalent  among  Scot- 
tish planters  i  and  consequently,  wood  removed 
here  is  transferred  comparatively  at  less  expense. 
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than  it  costs  in  England.  That  it  is  still  a  mat* 
ter  oi  physical  force^  and,  by  consequence,  of  for- 
tuitous result  in  both  countries,  is  certain,  and, 
for  that  reason,  it  must  always  imply  a  vast  pro- 
portion of  superfluous  kdnmr.  It*  appears,  how- 
ever, that  the  Scotch  have  hitherto  shown  much 
less  predilection  for  anticipatin]^  the  effects  of  time, 
in  this  department,  than  the 'English;  and,  oer« 
tainly,  they  possess  much  less  the  power  of  antici- 
pating it,  than  that  great  and  opulent  people.    . 

As  to  the. English  practice,^ it  seems  to  differ  in 
nothing  material  from  that,  which  was  knowfi  in 
the  time  of  Eveljni  and  Lord  Fitzhardingr  If  the 
JhciUtjf  and  dispatch  oi  the  metttods  employed'  be 
regarded  as  the  criterion,  hy  which  tfa6  Ezpenise 
Is  to'be  estimated,  it  will  not  be  difflctdtto  decide; 
between  those  methods  hitherto  adopted,  and  the 
one  recommended  in'  this  Essay.    :      ' 

When  the  English  planter  has  to  rehiove  a 
Tree,  the  first  thing  he  does  is;  to  cut  or  ^^ch 
round  the  rootis,  a  year,  or  perhaps  two*  y^SArs' be- 
forehand, and,'  at  the  sanie  time,  he  lops  or  lights- 
ens  the  top.  This  previous  lopping  I  ufideriitaild 
to  be  according  to  the  most  approved  practice. 
But  by  what  means  he  is  then  to  Ascertain  the 
length  or  extent,  to'  which  miitilaf  ioA  1s  to  be  car- 
•  ried,  so  as  that  he  may  propbrtion  the  top  (ais  Mar- 
shall directs)  *^  to  the  ability  of  the  root,"'  I  own, 
I  am  unable  to  perceive,  tinless  the  Tree  be  previ- 
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oQsly  taken  up»  and  the  size  of  the  root  clearly  as* 
eertained.  But  some  lop  the  branches,  in  the  inter- 
val between  the  removal  and  the  replanting ;  and 
some,  also,  make  no  preparation  of  the  roots  at 
all.  In  cutting  them  round,  it  is  held,  by  the  ope« 
rators  of  the  greatest  experience,  that  a  mass  or 
ball  of  earth,  beyond  which  few  or  no  roots  are 
found  to  extend,  of  seven  or  eight  feet  in  diame^. 
ter,  for  the  largest  subjects,  is  considered  to  be  as 
much,  as  can  be  properly  carried  away;  hence, 
the  one-half  at  least,  or,  more  probably,  two-thirds 
of  a  fine  head  must  be  sacrificed.  But  it  may 
just  as  well  be  so  sacrificed ;  as  it  is  obvious,  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  without  roots 
adequate  to  its  nourishment,  that  such  a  propor- 
tion of  the  top  would  certainly  decay  and  drop  off, 
after  the  first  season. 

The  next  thing  the  planter  does  is,  to  convey  to 
the  spot,  where  the  Tree  is  to  be  taken  up,  a  wooden 
Crane  of  great  strength,  well  provided  with  ropes 
and  pullies,  and  possessing  sufficient  power  to  raise 
the  weighty  mass  of  roots  and  earth  upon  the  plat- 
form. This  is  no  very  light  or  speedy  business, 
as  is  well  known  to  those,  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
working  such  unwieldy  machines.  Neither  is  it 
a  less  laborious  undertaking,  to  accomplish  the  rai- 
sing of  the  Tree  from  the  pit.  As  the  wheels,  or 
rather  rollers,  on  which  the  platform  is  to  move, 
are  very  low,  many  horses,  eight  and  nine  fre- 
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quentiy,  ^tt  requisite,  to  drag  a  load  of  any  mag* 
nitude,  owipg  to  immense  friction,  occasioned  by 
the  lowness  of  the  wheels ;  therefore,  to  trans- 
port a  Tree  of  considerable  size  (say  five-and-thirty 
feet  high,  and  sixteen  inches  in  diameter),  for  half, 
or  even  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  must,  in  this  way,  oc- 
cupy many  hands,  and  require  much  time  and  la« 
bour. 

The  next  operation  is  the  planting  of  the  Tree. 
For  that  purpose,  the  Crane  must  be  again  trans* 
ported  to  the  spot ;  where  the  same  efforts,  that 
were  employed  to  raise  the  mass  from  its  former 
situation,  are  now  called  forth,  to  lift  it  from  the 
platform,  and  let  it  down  into  the  new  pit.  The 
planting,  we  shall  suppose,  is  a  light  labour,  as 
there  are  few  roots  to  be  distributed  in  the  ground ; 
so  that  little  remains  to  be  done,  but  to  fill  in  the 
earth,  which  finishes  the  process.  As  to  the  prop- 
ping or  supporting  of  the  Tree,  which,  in  exposed 
situations,  sometimes  defies  the  utmost  diligence 
and  ingenuity,  it  involves  an  additional  item  for 
wood  or  rppes,  and  labour,  and  is  essential  to  be 
attended  to,  for  two  years  at  least.  However, 
should  the  plant  be  severely  mutilated,  and  redu* 
ced  to  nearly  a  pollard,  the  lever,  furnished  by  the 
stem,  is  sometimes  unable  to  overcome  the  more 
ponderous  mass  of  soil  and  roots ;  and  the  neces- 
sity of  propping  is,  in  such  cases,  superseded,  by 
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the  superior  weight  afi  this  load^  and  of  the  earth 
superinduced  on  it« 

This/or  sdtasethiDg  similar  4o  this,  making  a 
due  allowance  for  differences  in  pdhsons,  places; 
and  drcutnstances^  I  imagine^  may  eonvejra  pretty 
fair  idea  of  the  business  of  Transplanting^  ^  prac« 
ti^ed  in  England^  for  nearlytwo^centuries,  andidso 
in  those  districts  of  Scotland,  in  which  the  En^libh 
method  is  followed.    In  some  districts,  one  species 
of  machinery  may  be  employed,  and  another  ill 
others:     Some  planters  may  be  mote,  and  sbuib 
less  skilful,  tmd  less  accurate  in  their  .practite : 
But  pkffskalj/hrce  thraugkaut,  witiumt  pkytologU 
ad  principle ^to  guide  ike  process,  together  with 
the  hdnmr  of,  many  hands,  and  the  strength  of 
ponderous  implements,  »£onn  the  general  cha!ra&- 
teristics  of  this  species  cif  work.     I  have*  it  from 
gentlenien  of  high  respectability,  that  fix^m  £^  tb 
£5  is  Gonsidiered  as  no  u»usualor  exocMtant  sukn 
to  lay  out,  for  the  Removal  of  a  Tree  of  any  dize ; 
and  even  £10  and  £lS''(my  own  supposed  expeil- 
diture)  hove  ^been  many  times  paid. 

if  there  be  ahy  error  or  exaggeration  in  this 
cursory  view  of  the  co!3t  of  such  work,  as  it  is  hov^ 
cairri^  oaf,  in  most  parts  «f  Britain,  I  entreat,  that 
titemistatemeHt^^may  not'  be  considered  as  inten- 
tional ;  and  it  is,  of  course,  open  to  the  candid  cor- 
rebtioii  of  those^  who  possess  superior  information; 
I  have  no  desire  to  magnify  the  merits  of  my  own 
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system,  at  the  expense  of  others,  which  have  so 
long  been  held  in  general  esteem.  But  if  the  im- 
partial reader  Mrill  compare  it  with  the  simple  and 
rapid,  but  systematic  field-practice,  and  still  more 
simple  machinery,  which  have  been  delineated 
above  at  so  much  length,  I  trust,  it  will  not  be 
too  much  to  say,  that  he  will  find  the  Expense  of 
Transplanting  to  be  reduced,  by  the  Paeserya- 
TIVE  method,  in  any  case,  to  the  one-^alf,  and,  in 
many  cases,  to  a  third  and  a  fourth  part  of  its 
present  amount. 

Having  now,  in  the  course  of  this  Essay,  offered 
what  appears  to  me  sufficient,  respecting  both  the 
theory  and  the  practice  of  this  interesting  Art,  to 
exciter  :th<3  public  attention,  I  shall  beg  leave  to 
conclude  with  one  remark.  The  Art  of  giving 
Immediate  Effect  to  Wood,  although,  as  I  should 
venture  to  hope,  it  is  now  established  on  FIJ^D 
PRINCIPLES,  wiU  be  generally  cultivated,  or 
utterly  neglected,  as  the  revolutions  in  science,  or 
the  caprice  of  fashion  may  direct.  But  whatever 
be  its  ill  fortune  as  a  theory,  whether  it  be  con- 
demned as  fandful,  or  rejected '  as  useless,  I  may 
venture  to  say,  that  it  will  not  fail  of  success,  from 
the  extravagant  Ei^nse  that  attends  the  prac- 
tice/ 
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Had  it  not  been  for  the  unexpected  length,  to 
which  the  foregoing  discussions  have  been  drawn, 
it  was  my  intention  to  have  added,  to  the  present 
volume,  a  Review  or  detailed  Account  of  the  Fo- 
rest-Trees, whether  indigenous  or  of  foreign  ori- 
gin, that  are  generally  cultivated  in  Britain.  Such 
a  Review  would  have  comprised  an  enumeration 
of  their  botanical  descriptions,  their  properties, 
uses,  picturesque  characters,  and  fitness  for  Remo- 
val, together  with  any  other  fact  or  circumstance 
respecting  each,  that  seemed  to  bear  upon,  or  illus- 
trate the  different  objects  of  this  Essay.  As  a 
statement  like  this,  however,  must  have  occupied 
two  hundred  pages,  or  more,  it  was  inadmissible 
in  a  volume,  which  had  already  swelled  to  its  pre- 
sent size.  It  must,  therefore,  be  reserved  for  some 
future  occasion,  or  perhaps  for  a  Supplement  to 
another  Edition  of  the  work,  should  such  ever  be 
called  for. 
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In  these  circumstances^  I  have  to  apologize  to 
the  reader,  for  what  may  be  considered  an  imper- 
fection in  any  attempt  to  give  a  body  of  rules  for 
the  practice  of  an  Art,  without  some  description  of 
the  Objects,  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied,  of  their 
diversity  as  materials,  or  their  aptness  to  practice. 
But,  should  the  above  arrangement  be  followed  out, 
I  should  hope,  that  something  might  be  brought 
forward,  useful  to  the  General  Planter,  as  well  as 
to  the  Landscape  Gardener,  and  calculated  to  ren- 
der the  Treatise  itself  more  worthy  than  it  is  of 
the  public  notice. 


> 
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SECTION  I. 


Note  I.    Page  3. 

"Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  pumiits  and  information  of 
the  generality  of  land-ownera  and  country-gentlemen,  will  be 
disposed  to  give  full  credit  to  the  assertion  here  made  in  the  text, 
and  also  to  the  following  anecdote,  which  I  shall  mention,  for 
the  amusement  of  the  reader. 

In  the  county  of  *  *  *,  in  which  as  large  sums  have  been  laid 
out  in  Planting,  as  in  most  others,  within  the  last  half  century, 
a  gentleman,  who  is  curious  and  intelligent  about  Woods,  and 
entertains  the  same  opinion  of  the  generality  of  our  Planters  as 
I  do,  was,  some  few  years  since,  remarking,  in  a  public  com- 
pany,  the  almost  uniTersal  want  of  science,  or  e?en  of  ordi^- 
nary  knowledge,  that  prevails  on  a  topic  so  generally  interesting. 
Not  finding  many  persons  agree  with  him  in  this  sentiment,  he 
offered  a  bet  of  Five  to  One,  that  no  gentleman  present  should, 
within  three  months,  name  Three  persons,  landholders  in  the 
county,  who  had  executed  large  Plantations,  and  were  possessed 
of  from  £500  to  £5000  a-year,  and  upwards,  that  were  able  **  to 
state  with  precision,  the  different  sorts  of  soils,  to  which  Twelve 
of  the  principal  Forest  Trees,  planted  in  Britain,  were  best 
adapted/* 

The  bet  was,  on  all  hands,  allowed  to  be  a  very  <<  sporting" 
one,  and  was  immediately  taken  up.  The  taker  of  it  next  day 
set  to  work  with  his  search.  Being  no  Planter  himself,  though 
a  good  agriculturist,  he  ha4  no  acquaintance  with  the  subject  in 
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question :  But  lie  naturally  enough  imagined,  that  the  species 
of  knowledge,  which  was  useless  to  him,  must  yet  be  valuable 
to  others ;  and  that,  therefore,  a  Planter  could  no  more  be  ig- 
norant of  the  wih  best  suited  to  his  Trees^  than  a  Fanner  could 
be,  of  those  adapkd  to  his  wheats  or  his  ftariley-crops.  But,  at 
the  end  of  the  three  months,  he  was  reluctantly  forced  to  admow- 
ledge,  that,  in  the  existing  circumstances,  the  analogy  was  not  a 
correct  one,  and,  three  persons  not  being  to  be  found  of  adequate 
information,  be  paid  his  money  accordingly.  During  the  course 
of  the  investigation,  more  than  twenty  Planters  aspired  to  the 
honours  of  the  competition,  all  confident,  that  they  could  eamly 
gain  him  his  bet.  But,  when  it  came  to  the  trial,  the  result 
was,  that  one  person  only^  in  the  county  of  *  *  *,  was  able  to 
fulfil  the  prescribed  conditions  I 

It  has  been  remarked  above,  that  so  little  are  country  gentle- 
men, or  their  gardeners,  acquainted  with  either  the  planting,  or 
the  management  of  Woods,  that  it  b  truly  <<  the  blind  leading 
the  blmd,*'  in  this  important  department  of  rural  economy ;  and 
I  cannot  refrain  from  adding  another  anecdote,  on  the  subject 
of  soils,  of  which  the  facta  came' within  my  own  knowledge. 

A  few  months  since,  I  was  applied  to  by  a  fnend,  to  give  him 
some  advice  respecting  his  Trees.  Wood,  he  said,  grew  so 
badly  about  his  place,  that,  after  the  experience  of  forty  years, 
he  was  almost  discouraged  in  the  cultivation  of  it.  On  visiting 
the  spot,  I  perceived  that  his  representation  was  but  too  well 
founded.  As  he  felt  a  great  partiiality  to  Limes  and  Sycamores, 
he  had  transplanted  those  two  sorts  of  Trees  all  over  his  park, 
of  eight  and  ten  feet  high,  many  years  before ;  and  that  the  work 
was  executed  in  the  best  manner,  he  said,  it  was  impossible  to 
doubt,  as  it  was  done  under  the  direction  of  his  own  gardener, 
who  had  extensive  eaperience^  and  knowledge  rf  wood.  But 
the  gardener  and  himself  both  assured  me,  that  the  soil  and  cli- 
mate were  "  altogether  unfavourable  to  wood,"  however  either 
might  suit  husbandry  or  green-crops.  In  proof  of  which,  they 
turned  my  attention  to  the  Trees,  which,  indeed,  appeared 
stunted  and  unhealthy,  with  leaves  of  a  yellowish-green  colour, 
and  growing  about  an  inch,  or  little  more,  in  a  season. 

On  examining  the  soil,  the  cause  of  my  friend's  want  of  sue* 
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cess  was  at  once  apparent.  It  consisted  of  rich,  but  thin  Clay, 
naturally  inclining  to  damp  in  the  snbstratum,  from  the  reten- 
tion of  moisture.  My  advice  to  him  was  very  short :  <<  Grub  up 
your  Limes  and  Sycamores,  which  you  should  never  have  plant- 
ed ;  and  which,  unless  by  a  miracle,  could  never  have  grown  to 
timber,  in  such  a  soiL  Replace  them  with  Oak  and  Beech,  of 
at  least  five-and-twenty  feet  high,  and  of  two  and  three  feet  in 
girth,  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  withstand  the  elements, 
and,  within  a  few  years,  yon  will  have  thriving  wood.  But  let 
Oak  be  the  staple,  whether  of  your  plantations  or  your  park- 
wood,  with  such  a  soil." 

To  get  advice  is  one  thing,  to  follow  it  is  another.  I  know 
not  whether  the  gardener's  opinion  or  mine  prevailed  with  the 
good-natured  owner.  But  the  probability  is,  that  the  place  will 
remain  in  staiu  quOf  and  the  badness  of  both  soil  and  climate  be 
deplored  or  reprobated,  for  another  generation. 


Note  tl.    Page  6. 

So  general  is  the  feeling,  among  the  best-informed  classes, 
respecting  the  want  of  intelligence  on  the  important  subject  of 
Wood,  that  I  believe,  a  proposal  for  the  esUtblishment  of  an 
Arboricultural  Socibtt  in  Scotland,  if  properly  made, 
would  be  as  ardently  gone  into,  as  it  would  be  universally  ap- 
proved. It  is  quite  astonishing  to  think,  that,  up  to  the  present 
time,  no  such  Society  should  anywhere  exist  in  the  United 
Kingdoms !  The  importance  and  the  uses  of  Wood  are  so 
great  and  manifold,  and  its  improvement  of  such  paramount  in- 
terest to  the  empire  in  general,  and  to  individual  districts  in 
particular,  that  there  are  really  few  objects,  which  are  calcula^ 
ted  to  unite  so  many  suffiages  in  their  favour. 

In  respect  to  the  beneficial  results,  which  the  labours  of  such 
a  Society  would  produce,  they  are  generally,  but  very  imper- 
fectly hinted  at  in  the  text.  Perhaps,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able is,  the  change  that  would  take  place,  in  the  character,  edu- 
cation, and  acquirements  of  our  Nurserymen,  by  far  the  most 
influential  agents,  in  the  melioration  of  our  future  Woods  ;  be- 
cause it  is  upon  them  that  we  must  depen<l,  for  the  nature  of  the 
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materalfl.  Should  such  a  Society  be  soon  established,  I  shoiild 
yet  hope  to  see  Nurserymen  come  forth,  as  they  ought  to  do, 
able  Botanists,  intelligent  Agricnlturists  and  Gardeners,  Vege- 
table Physiologists  of  respectable  information,  and,  in  a  woni, 
men  of  general  science. 

Probably,  the  truth  is,  that  reformation,  if  it  be  begun  in 
earnest,  must  begin  elsewhere*  Were  the  class  of  persons^rff- 
mentioned  in  this  enumeration  in  the  text  (namely,  **  well-in- 
formed Landhdders'*),  by  any  means  to  rise  up,  the  two  others 
would  follow,  as  a  necessary  consequence.  Let  us  hear  one  of 
the  most  candid  and  intelligent  Nurserymen  in  Scotland  on  the 
subject  On  my  observing  to  bun  lately,  how  much  it  was  to 
be  regretted,  that  there  was  **  no  Science"  to  be  found  among 
men  of  his  profession,  he  replied  nearly  as  follows  :— 

<<  Of  what  use  or  value,  Sir,"  said  he,  **  would  Science  be  to 
<<  usy  while  nothing  of  the  kind  is  possessed  by  our  Employers  ? 
<<  As  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen,  or  Florists,  we  are  mere  dealen 
*^  in  the  articles  we  sell ;  in  the  same  way  as  the  shopkeeper  is 
«  in  Sugar,  Snuff,  or  Haberdashery  goods ;  only  with  this  dif- 
^<  ference  respecting  us,  that  we  raise  or  produce  the  article  we 
**  sell,  whereas  the  other  has  to  buy,  or  to  sell  it,  after  it  has 
^  been  raised  by  others.  Give  gentlemen,  who  are  the  most 
«  partial  to  Planting,  but  ehecg^  plants^  and  they  neither  know 
<<  nor  care  about  the  quality  I 

^  No  Nurseryman,  belieye  me.  Sir  (at  least  in  this  kingdom), 
^<  ever  raised  his  reputation,  or  extended  his  business,  by  the 
<<  superior  quality  of  his  Trees,  because  that  must  have  implied  a 
*<  superior  price.  Boutchsr,  the  honestest  and  most  judicious 
**  one  we  ever  had  (a  man  more  remarkable  for  the  spirit  of  iair- 
*<  dealing,  than  fbt  any  knowledge  of  the  world),  made  an  at- 
**  tempt,  about  threescore  years  since,  to  improve  Scottish  Ar- 
"  boriculture,  and  to  convince  the  public  of  their  injudicious 
**  anxiety  for  low-priced  articles  in  our  line.  Had  his  merit 
**  been  rewarded  with  that  encouragement,  which  it  so  emi* 
^  nently  deserved.  Arboriculture  would,  indeed,  have  been  im- 
*^  proved  under  such  an  instructor.  His  excellent  example 
*<  would,  long  erenow,  have  rendered  both  science  and  infor- 
<<  mation  indispensable  to  our  profession* — ^But  uriiat  happened  ? 
<<  Poor  BotttcJier  was  under-valued  by  the  ignorance  of  his  age. 
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"  He  was  ftpfiered  to  laDgiuahy  vnsupported  for  yean,  at  Come* 
<*  ly  Garden,  and  died,  at  last,  in  obscurity  and  indigence*  It 
'/  would  avail  little  in  the  present  day,  to  dwell  on  the  ignorance 
'}  and  quackery  of  the  men,  who  supfdanted  him  in  the  public 
*<  favour.  The  work  on  *■  the  Raising  of  Forest-Trees,'  which 
<*  he  published  by  subscription,  to  relieve  his  wants,  is  a  suffi- 
<<  cient  proof  of  his  professional  skill ;  and  the  detail  of  his 
<<  practice  is  the  severest  satire  on  that  of  his  successors.  I 
**  conscientiously  believe,  that  the  millions  of  young  trees^  at 
«  present  raised  near  Edinburgh,  if  nosed  after  Boutcher*s  me- 
*^  thod,  would  cover  a  greater  surface,  than  is  now  covered,  by 
</  the  metropolis  of  the  North  I 

<<  Since  the  time  of  the  Millers  and  the  Boutchers,  the  little 
"  science,  that  was  then  dawning  on  our  profession,  whether  in 
<<  Scotland  or  elsewhere,  has  utterly  disappeared  from  it.  Plant- 
<<  ing  and  Gardening,  however,  since  that  period^  have  come 
<<  much  into  fashion  in  this  country.  The  Seed  and  Nursery 
*>  business  has  surprisingly  encreased.  Instead  of  being  con* 
<<  fined,  as  formerly,  to  a  scale  the  most  limited  and  insignifi* 
<<  cant,  it  has  become  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  metro- 
'^  polis  and  elsewhere,  and  fortunes,  by  consequence,  have  been 
**  rapidly  accumulated  by  it. 

**  In  these  circumstances.  Sir,  I  conceive,  that  we  have  been 
**  greatly  enlightened,  respecting  the  mysteries  of  the  trade,  by 
'<  our  brethren  of  the  South.  To  furnish  Gardeners  to  the  no- 
*<  bility  and  gentry,  is  now  found  to  be  the  road  to  wealth  ;  to 
*<  sell  cheap  or  dear,  the  only  criteria  of  merit  in  the  Nursery- 
**  man.  His  study,  therefore,  never  is  or  can  be  Science,  or 
*<  the  quality  of  his  plants,  but,  solely  and  exclusively,  the  art 
«  of  raising  the  greateH  possible  number  on  the  smallest  space 
<<  of  ground,  and  furnishing  them,  to  his  customers,  at  the  hwest 
"  possible  price. — You  may  think,  that,  in  this  stricture,  I  bear 
<'  rather  hard  on  our  profession  ;  but,  since  you  do  me  the  ho- 
"  nour  to  question  me,  I  must  tell  you  the  truth." 

All  this,  we  must  own,  is  extremely  deplorable.  It  places,  in 
a  strong  point  of  view,  the  benefits  that  would  flow  from  a  So- 
ciety, for  the  Improvement  of  Arboriculture,  judiciously  consti- 
tuted, and  the  necessity  there  is  for  at  length  cultivating  the  art 
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independently,  and  as  a  geparaie  department  There  is  now  snf- 
fident  wealthy  and,  what  is  of  more  importance,  sufficient  intel- 
ligence  in  the  country,  to  accomplish  the  object,  and,  for  once, 
to  enable  us  to  lead  the  xoayy  in  this  instance,  in  the  advance- 
ment of  the  arts. 

Note  III.    Page  7. 

It  was  not  till  after  the  Civil  Wars,  that  the  arts  of  Planting 
and  Grardening  were  greatly  cultivated  in  England.  The  im- 
mortal Bacon,  in  the  preceding  age,  was  certainly  the  first,  who 
seemed  to  apprehend  the  true  principles  of  Beauty  in  the  Gar- 
den, and 

Taught  a  degenerate  reign 
What  in  £liza*8  golden  day  was  Taste.* 

See  his  46th  Essay ;  in  which  he  directs,  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  what  he  terms  his  <<  Princely  Garden**  should  be 
*<  framed,  as  much  as  may  be,  to  a  natural  wilderness.*' 

The  genius  of  Milton,  likewise,  at  a  later  period,  figured  for 
his  Eden  a  Grarden,  which  could  have  no  prototype,  but  in  his 
own  taste  and  ardent  imagination,  but  which  might  rather  seem 
to  have  belonged  to  the  richest  Garden  and  Park-scenery  of 
an  after  age.  The  passage^  though  long,  deserves  to  be  quo- 
ted, and  it  must  now  appear  not  less  curious  and  prophetic 
than  beautiful ;  as  the  only  models,  that  were  before  our  great 
Poet's  eyes,  were  the  formal  and  rectilinear  Gardens,  which  we 
derived  from  antiquity,  and  which  still  exist  in  most  parts  of 
Europe:—* 

Not  that  tweet  grove 
Of  Daphne  by  Orontes,  and  th*  inspirM 
Castallan  spring,  might  with  this  Paradise 
Of  Eden  strive.    *    •    For  in  this  pleasant  soil 
His  far  more  pleasant  Garden  God  ordain*d. 
Out  of  the  fertile  ground  he  caused  to  grow 
AH  trees  of  noblest  kmd  for  sight,  smell,  taste.    *    * 


♦  Mason's  English  Qarden,  B.  I. 
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—Southward  through  Eden  went  a  river  large, 
Nor  chang*d  its  course,  but  through  the  shaggy  hill 
PassM  underneath  engulphM ;  for  Ood  had  thrown 
That  mountain  as  his  garden-mound,  high  rais*d 
Upon  the  rapid  current ;  which,  through  veins 
Of  porous  earth,  with  kindly  thirst  updrawn, 
Rose.a  ftesh  fountain,  and  with  many  a  rill 
Water*d  the  Garden ;  thence  united  fell 
Down  the  deep  glade,  and  met  the  nether  flood.     *     * 
.^Fiom  that  sapphire  fount,  the  crisped  brooks. 
Rolling  on  orient  pearl,  and  sands  of  gold. 
With  mazy  error,  under  pendent  shades, 
Ran  nectar,  visiting  each  plant,  and  fed 
Flow'rs  worthy  Paradise ;  which  not  nice  art 
In  beds  and  curious  knots,  but  nature  boon, 
Pour'd  forth  profuse  on  hill,  and  dale,  and  plain, 
Both  where  the  morning  sun  first  warmly  smote 
The  open  field,  and  where  the  unpierc*d  shade 
EmbiownM  the  noontide  bow*r8.    Thus  was  this  place 
A  happy  rural  seat  of  various  view. 

Paradite  Losly  B.  IV. 

Kent,  to  whom  we  certainly  owe  the  art  of  Modem  Garden- 
ing, lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  He  was  by  pro- 
fession a  painter,  and  had  the  taste  and  ingenuity  to  superin- 
duce the  principles  of  the  new  art  on  his  previous  studies.  No 
one,  probably,  but  a  painter  would  have  thought  of  making  use 
of  the  colours  rf  Nature  to  improre  and  heighten  the  effect  of 
real  icenery.  The  great  principles  on  which  he  worked  (as 
Walpole  truly  observes),  were  perspective,  and  light  and  shade ; 
and  thus  his  imagination  bestowed  all  the  arts  of  Landscape  on  the 
scenes  which  he  undertook  to  improve.  Bridgman,  the  fashion- 
able Designer  of  the  day,  had,  a  short  time  before,  invented  th^ 
Sunk  Fence,  which  was  a  material  step  to  the  connecting  of 
the  Garden  with  the  P^k :  But  <<  Kent  (says  the  same  lively 
writer)  leaped  the  Fence,  and  saw  that  all  Nature  was  a  Gar-* 
den.'*     See  Anecdotes  of  Painting  in  England. 

Kent  returned  from  Rome\  where  he  had  gone  to  perfect 
himself  in  his  profession,  under  the  patronage  of  Lord  Burling- 
ton, about  the  year  1721.     The  first  places,  which  he  laid  out 
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in  the  new  style,  were  Claremont  and  Eiha'.  This  took  place 
in  1728  or  1730 ;  so  that,  as  Paradise  Lost  first  came  out  in 
1667,  it  may  be  said,  that  more  than  a  hondred-and-thirty  yean 
intervened  between  the  time  of  Bacon  and  that  of  Kent,  and 
more  than  three-score,  between  that  of  Milton,  and  the  last-men- 
tioned  period. 

< 

Note  IV,    Page  7. 

**  The  Landscape,"  a  poem,  by  the  ingenious  Mr  Knight,  and 
the  <<  Essays  on  the  Picturesque,"  by  that  accomplished  scho- 
lar Mr  Price,  are  productions  of  high  merit,  which  we  must 
ever  value,  as  having  been  the  means  of  retrieving  the  public 
taste,  and  showing  what  is  unnatural,  formal,  or  monotonous  in 
the  character  of  the  school  of  Brown  and  Repton.  Yet,  as  these 
meritorious  works  were  composed  under  peculiar  circumstances, 
and  during  the  bitterness  of  controversy,  they  should  be  read  by 
the  yoimg  student,  cum  ffrano  salts,  Mr  Loudon's  able  trea- 
tise, on  the  <<  Improvement  of  Country  Residences"  (which 
came  out  in  1806,  and  has  not  been  half  so  much  praised  as  it 
deserves),  forms  a  far  less  exceptionable  guide  to  the  man  of 
taste,  or  the  country  gentleman,  who,  having  no  practical  skill 
himself,  is  yet  desirous  to  improve  Real  Landscape,  where  it 
ahready  exists,  or  to  create  it,  where  it  is  wanting. 

As  a  proof  that  the  professors  of  Landscape  Gardening  do 
not  obstinately  cling  to  antiquated  errors,  Mr  Pontey  (who  has 
usefully  written  on  the  Planting  and  Pruning  of  Trees),  a  dis- 
ciple and  admirer  of  Brown,  published,  in  1825,  a  meritorious 
work  on  <<  the  Laying-out  of  Grounds,"  though  with  an  odd  title, 
namely,  *^  The  Rural  Improver."  The  book,  though  not  well 
written,  contains  excellent  matter ;  it  shows  much  practical  skill, 
and  should  have  a  place  in  the  libnuy  of  every  country-gen- 
tleman. It  is  certain,  that  some  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  Landscape,  as  well  as  some  skill  in  the  practice  of  creating  it, 
are  indispensable  to  every  one,  who  would  aspire  to  any  effec- 
tual use  of  the  Transplanting  Machine.  This  is  a  subject  well 
deserving  of  discussion ;  but  it  would  require  fieur  more  than  could 
be  comprised  within  the  short  compass  of  a  Note. 
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Note  V.    Page  10, 

With  respect  to  the  immediate  effect  of  Wood  in  Town  em- 
bellishmentfl,  it  would  prore  particularly  valuahle  for  the  squares 
and  other  open  grounds  of  a  great  city.  Edinburgh,  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  places  in  Europe,  whether  from  its  pictu- 
resque situation,  or  the  sudden  erection  of  its  finest  streets  and 
squares,  lately  lost  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  wood  in  this 
way,  which  is  not  likely  soon  to  occur  again.  The  Royal  Cir- 
cus, Moray  Place,  Heriot  Row,  and  other  places  and  squares, 
having  spacious  open  grounds  attached  to  them,  were  built  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  what  was  once  the  delightful  Villa  and 
grounds  of  the  Earl  of  Moray,  on  the  Water  of  Leith ;  and, 
indeed,  nearly  the  whole  of  them  have  grown  out  of  the  de- 
struction of  that  elegant  little  Park.  Its  woods  had  been  ad- 
mirably kept,  and,  what  is  more,  judiciously  thinned  out,  by 
the  tiBste  of  the  late,  and  the  present  Lord  Moray,  and  would 
have  afforded  subjects  in  sufficient  number,  of  nearly  five-and- 
forty  years'  growth,  and,  also,  in  die  very  best  rooting-ground, 
to  wood  the  one  half  of  the  metropolis.  It  is  to  be  lamented, 
that  there  was  no  science  at  hand,  to  have  achieved  this  striking 
improvement,  as  it  would  have  done  more  to  establish  the  power 
of  the  Art,  in  the  public  opinion,  than  twenty  Volumes  like  the 
present;  and,  moreover,  it  would  have  anticipated  at  least 
thirty  years^  in  the  picturesque  appearance  of  the  city. 

I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  to  say,  that  this  should  have  been 
aU  done  with  fine  large  Grove  Wood,  or  Standard  Trees.  No 
man  of  good  taste,  I  think,  will  so  understand  it.  But  the 
miserable  single  trees  and  detached  groups,  that  now  appear 
upon  the  open  parts  of  the  grounds  in  question,  should  have 
been  of  that  large  description,  which  would  have  given  effect 
and  consequence  to  their  narrow,  but  undulating  surface ;  while 
Shrubs  and  Underwood,  abundantly  intermixed,  would  have  con- 
ferred on  them  richness  and  intricacy.  There  were  a  great  num« 
ber  of  the  last-mentioned  subjects  (I  mean  Shrubs  and  stools  of 
Underwood),  at  this  Villa,  from  five  to  eight  feet  high,  that  would 
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have  richly  clothed  the  enHre  open  grounds  of  the  New  p«rt  of 
the  city  I 

In  the  same  way,  it  would  be  quite  practicable,  if  wiBhed  for, 
although  the  expoenre  is  considerably  greater,  to  wood  the  site 
of  what  will  hereafter  become  our  Acropolis,  as  soon  as  the 
projected  Parthenon  rises  on  the  Calton  Hill.  But  where  are 
the  subjects  now  to  be  found?  During  the  Provostship  or 
Mayoralty  of  the  late  excellent  Mr  Henderson,  in  1824, 1  had 
agreed  to  give  a  specimen  of  what  might  be  done,  by  planting 
a  very  large  Sycamore,  with  a  spreading  top,  on  the  very  highest 
part  of  the  Hill,  near  Nelson's  Monument.  The  Tree  was  se- 
lected in  Lord  Mora/s  grounds  for  the  purpose ;  but  the  sud- 
den death  of  this  worthy  chief  Magistrate  put  an  end  to  the 
undertaking. 

Note  VI.    Page  11. 

Highly  gratifying  as  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Highland  Society  must  be  to  me,  as  attesting  the  success  of  my 
improvements  in  the  art,  and  that  on  authority  too  high  to  be 
called  in  question ;  yet,  I  own,  I  was  not  less  gratified  by  the 
flattering  mention  of  them,  in  one  of  the  productions  of  the 
Author  of  Waverley;  works,  which  will,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, live  as  long  as  the  language  endures,  in  which  they  ar« 
written.  I  regret  that  I  am  prevented  by  drcnmstances  from 
quoting  the  passage. 

Soon  after  this  Report  was  made,  the  Society  advertised  a 
Premium  of  ten  guineas,  or  a  piece  of  plate  of  equal  value,  for 
the  best  Essay  on  the  Removal  of  Large  Trees  and  Underwood. 
As  I  had  then  collected  materials  for  the  present  Treatise,  which 
were  of  a  more  extensive  sort,  than  would  have  suited  the  So- 
ciety's regulations,  I  declined  entering  into  competition  for  this 
premium.  It  was  gained  by  the  overseer  of  a  gentleman  in 
Perthshire,  a  very  meritorious  person,  who  gave  merely  an  ac- 
count of  his  own  practice,  for  some  years  back.  But,  as  he  was 
probably  not  conversant  with  science,  and  had  no  idea  that  the  art 
was  susceptible  of  Fixed  Principles,  I  did  not  conceive  that  it 
precluded,  or  in  any  degree  anticipated,  the  present  publication. 
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SECTION  II. 


Note  L    Page  18. 

Fuii  d  arborum  cura  kgUms  priscis  ;  eatUumque  est  XI L 
TabuliSf  ui  qui  injurid  cecidissei  aUenaSy  hteret  in  singtUas  4Eris 
XXV.    Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  L.  XVII.  1. 

NoTE^  II.     Page  18. 

Fi^'i^^vM  fiimfvjtint9  j—  Veterem  Arborem  tranrferre  v. 
iratuplantare*  Schotti  Adag.  GrcBCor.  Zenodot.  Cent.  III.  1. 
Eras.  Adag.  p.  419. 

Note  III.    Page  19. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  there  is  not  to  be  found,  in  all  Homer, 
any  thing  like  picturesque  description^  although  Pope,  in  his 
Translation,  has  abundantly  supplied  the  want.  On  Virgil,  and 
the  other  Roman  poets  nearly  a  similar  remark  may  be  made  : 
And  this  defect  in  antient  poetry  (as  Twining  has  well  obsenred, 
in  his  Dissertations  on  the  Poetics  of  Aristotle)  naturally  pro- 
ceeds from  a  similar  defect,  in  the  sister  art  of  Painting. 

In  Pliny's  account  of  the  Greek  artists,  we  find  no  mention 
made  of  a  Landscape  Painter  among  them,  nor  any  thing  like  a 
Landscape  itself,  in  his  list  of  their  most  celebrated  productions. 
He  informs  us,  however,  that  a  Roman  Painter,  named  Ludius, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  first  struck  out  the  art  of 
punting  Landscape,  which  he  executed  infreaco,  in  so  very 
pleasing  a  manner,  and  at  so  very  moderate  an  expense,  that 
every  body  employed  him.  His  subjects,  he  says,  were  villas, 
porticos,  gardens,  groves,  hills,  rivers,  sea-port  towns,  and  the 
like,  and  that  they  were  enlivened  with  human  figures  in  abun- 
dance, engaged  in  all  sorts  of  occupations ;  the  whole  forming 
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a  most  pleasing  representation  (blandissimo  aspedu).     Hist. 
Nat.  L.  XXXV.  10. 

Twining  likewise  accurately  observes,  that  Landscape  Paint- 
ing in  Pliny's  time,  thongh  known,  was  not  an  established  branch 
of  Painting,  as  it  had  not  even  acquired  a  name  ;  for  Pliny, 
who,  on  other  occasions,  is  not  sparing  in  his  use  of  technical 
terms,  is  obliged  to  call  it  by  a  periphrasis,  <<  an  agreeable  sort 
of  Painting  or  subject"  (amcenissima  pictura),     P.  35. 


Note  IV.    Page  20. 

Li  arhustum  Ulmos  quinqnennes  sub  Urbe  transferurU,  aiU, 
tU  quibusdam  placet,  quce  vicenttm  pedum  esse  cccperunL  SulcOy 
qui  NovenariU'S  dicituty  aJtitudine pedum  triumypari  IcUitudine, 
et  eo  ampliuSy  circa  positaSy  pedes  terni  undique  e  solido  adag^ 
gerantur.  Arulas  id  vacant  in  Campania,  *  *  Opulis  ea- 
detn  ratio  seminoy  qua  Ulmos  serendi ;  transfcrendi  quoque  e 
seminariisy  eadem  ei  silvis.  Hist.  Nat.  L.  XVH.  11.  See  also 
Columella,  L.  V.  5.  6. — Cato,  &c. 


NoteV.     Page2J. 

H(Bc  si  tibi  nimium  tristia  videbuntury  villa  impuiabis  ;  in 
qua  didici  ah  jEgialoy  diligentissimo patrefamili^e  (is  enim  nunc 
hujus  agri  possessor  est)y  quamvis  vetus  arhustum  posse  trans- 
ferri.  Hoc  nobis  senibus  discere  necessarium  esty  quorum  nemo 
non  olivetum  alteri  ponii.  Quod  vidiy  hoc  dico  ;  illud  arbore- 
tum trinum  aut  qiuidrimum  fastidienti  fructus  atitumno  depo- 
nere.     Te  quoque  proteget  illsy  qtUB 

Tarda  vcnity  scrig  faclura  nej>otilui  innhratfu 

Sen.  Epist.  LXXXVI.  p.  558.     Edit.  Lipsii. 


Note  VI.     Page  21. 
This  skilful  husbandman,  says  the  poet,  well  knew  how  to 
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order  }iis  slow-growing  Elms,  in  even  rows ;  to  transplant  the 
hardy  Pear-tree,  and  the  grafted  Thomstock,  already  yielding 
fruit ;  together  with  the  Platanus  of  such  a  size,  that  the  vota- 
ries of  Bacchus  might  enjoy  its  shade  : 

lUe  etiam  seras  in  versum  distulit  Ulmos, 
Eduramque  Pirum,  et  Spinos  jam  pruna  ferentes, 
Jamque  ministrantem  Platanum  potantibus  umbra?* 

Virg.  Georg.  Lib.  IV.  144. 

This  version  of  the  passage,  I  conceive,  we  are  warranted  in 
helieving  to  be  correct,  although  the  word  distulit  is  used,  and 
not  transtulit  (from  the  peculiar  epithets,  which  Virgil  has  be- 
stowed upon  the  Trees),  distinctly  showing  them  not  to  have 
been  diminutive  plants,  but  Trees  transferred  to  the  spot,  when 
of  some  magnitude. 


Note  VII.     Page  22. 

/ufr«  «-«AA?(  rii;  ciKtttt^  yng,  xcit  xo^^ov  c^^et  fieiXXdVTt  ret,  TT^ifivetf 

^vXtcrrofUfoi^  tV  iVdv  at  KXtfn,  fAUfn.     Anatol.  in  Geopon.  Vet. 

Note  VIII.     Pajre  24. 


O' 


Ad  Olivetum  revertovy  quod  vidi  duohus  modis  deposition, 
Magruzrum  arborum  truncos,  circumcisis  ramisy  et  ad  unum  re- 
dactis  pedem,  cum  scapo  suo  traiishdit ;  amputatis  radicilms, 
relicto  tajitiim  capite  ipsOy  ex  quo  illcB  pepe?iderant :  HoCyjimo 
tinctuniy  in  scrobem  demisit :  Deinde  terram  non  aggessit  tow- 
tuniy  sed  calcavit  etpressit,  Negat  quidquam  esse  hoc  (ut  ait) 
spissatione  efficacius  ;  videlicety  frigus  excludity  et  ve7ituj)f. 
Miniis  prcBtered  nwvetur,  et  ob  Jioc  nascentes  radices  prod  ire  pa- 
titury  ac  solum  apprehendere,  quas  necesse  est  teneras  adhucy  et 
precario  hcerenieSy  levis  qiioque  revellat  agitatio.  Parum  au- 
tnn  arborisy  anteqtutm  obruat,  radit :  Ex  omni  enim  materia 
qu(p  nudnta  esty  ut  ait,  exemrt  radices  ywt'rr,     No?i  plures  a^. 
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tern  tnper  terram  eminere  debet  trtmcus,  gudm  tra  out  guaiuar 
pedes  :  StaHrn  enim  ab  imo  vesHetur  ;  nee  magna  party  quem^ 
admodum,  in  oUvetis  veieribuSy  arrida  out  retorrida  erit — Ai» 
ier  ponendi  nuxhu  Mc  JuiL  Ramos  foriesy  nee  corOeis  duH^ 
quaks  esse  navellarum  arborum  solenty  eodem  ffenere  depostdL 
Hi  pauUo  tardius  surgunt ;  sed  cum  tanquam  d  planid  proees- 
seriniy  nihil  habent  in  se  harridum  nee  triste.  Epist.  LXXX VI« 
p.  559.  He  sap,  that  he  bad  likewise  seen  old  Yines  removed 
in  the  same  way,  in  the  months  of  February  and  March,  and 
with  the  same  soccess. 


Note  IX.    Page  24. 

Hoc  menssy  lads  sieciSf  calidis^  et  apriciSy  nu^ores  arbores 
iransferemuSf  troncatis  ramis,  ilkesis  radicibuSy  mtdto  stercore  et 
rigaHonibus  at^uvandas*  Pallad.  de  Re  Rust,  in  Novemb. 
Tit.  XVI. 

NoTB  X.    Page  25. 

Pliny  gives  ns  two  descriptions^  the  one  of  his  Laarentine, 
the  other  of  his  Tuscan  Villa,  in  which  the  Garden  is  the  most 
prominent  feature  (See  Epist.  L.  II.  17.  L.  V.  6.) :  And  the 
Gardens  of  England,  such  as  Lord  Burleigh's,  and  that  at  Hamp- 
ton Court,  as  delineated  by  Hentzner,  are  accurate  copies  of 
them.  There  wants  nothing,  as  is  justly  remarked  by  Walpole, 
but  the  embroidery  of  a  parterre,  to  make  a  Garden  in  the  reign 
of  Trajan  serve  for  a  description  of  one  in  that  of  King  Wil- 
liam.    See  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  Vol.  IV. 

That  horticulture  was  really  introduced  into  Britain  by  the 
Romans  there  is  no  sort  of  doubt,  and  that  their  Proconsular 
Goyemors  brought  it  to  a  considerable  height  of  elegance  and 
luxury.  Pliny  tells  us^  that  Chenies  were  originally  an  Asiatic 
fruit,  not  known  in  Italy,  till  after  the  triumphs  of  LucuUus,  on 
account  of  the  Mithridatic  War,  in  the  680th  year  of  the  City, 
when  they  were  brought  over,  by  that  celebrated  commander. 
But,  so  diligently  were  they  cultivated,  that,  within  120  years^ 
thev  were  carried  over  to  Britain.     Hist.  Nat  L.  XV.  25. 
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Note  XI.     Page  28. 

Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau^  as  Barlfleus  informs  us,  was  ap- 
pointed Goyeraor  of  Brazil  about  the  year  1636 ;  and,  after  se- 
yend  successful  efforts,  both  of  military  and  political  talent,  in 
defence  of  that  province,  he  erected,  in  1639,  the  Palace  or  Go- 
yemment-House  of  Friburg,  and  laid  out  the  luxurious  Gardens, 
of  which  an  account  is  given  in  the  text.  In  some  parts,  Bar- 
Iffius  is  extremely  happy  in  drawing  after  the  manner  of  the  an- 
cient historians ;  and,  although  the  passage  is  long,  as  he  de- 
scribes the  site,  and  in  some  sort  the  particulars,  of  one  of  the 
greatest  Transplanting  feats  recorded  in  modem  times,  it  may 
be  worth  while  (the  book  being  scarce)  to  give  the  passage  entire, 
for  the  gratification  of  the  reader.  Planities  horridtty  incuUa^ 
nuUis  arbarUnUy  nuUofrutice  tndutOy  sordebat  situ.  *  *  JEdifi» 
cium  ea  cura  a  Comiie/idt,  ut  spedata  salvbrUas  fiurity  curaia 
tranquiUitaSjparta  loco  securUaSf  neque  negUda  hortorum  amcR' 
nitcu.  *  *  Surffebani  Cocub  spectabUi  serie  ^qpHtigenUB^  procU^ 
res  aluBy  cUub  htanUioreSy  quatwn  qucedam  caudicem  attoUebani 
qmnquagifUOy  qtuBdam  guadragintOy  qtusdam  trigitUa  pedum 
aUitudine,  priusquam  ra$norum  attingerei  dwergia.  H<u  cum 
transferri  rum  posse  omnium  esset  opinio^  sciU  effbssctSy  peUmiiSy 
trium  quaiuorve  miliarum  spatio  pectariy  ei  pontonibus  trans 
fiwios  deportariy  in  instdamjussit.  TranslcUaSy  non  labors  sO' 
liwi  sed  ingenio,  eakepit  arnica  teUuSf  eaquejacundiiatey  pneter 
omnium  spem,  implevit  annosas  arboresy  ut  primo  ab  insitione 
annOy  mird  naseendi  atdditatCy  fructus  dederint  eopiosissimos. 
Jam  septuagenaruB  et  octogenarue  eranty  veterique  proverbio 
fidem  imminuirey  arbores  annosas  non  esse  tranrferendas, 
Histor.  Rer.  in  Bras,  gestar.  p.  240-242. 


NoteXU.    Page  31. 

As  Grardening,  in-its  largest  sense,  is  so  intimately  connected 
with  our  present  subject^  and  as  Le  Notre  was  the  person, 
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whose  example  swayed  the  taste  of  all  Europe,  Great  Britain 
only  excepted,  for  more  than  a  century,  and  still  continues  to  sway 
the  greater  part  of  it,  it  may  be  worth  while,  in  this  place,  to 
bestow  a  brief  notice  on  the  style  and  character  of  both  the 
man,  and  his  works. 

'  Le  Notre  was  by  profession  an  Architect,  and,  by  his  un- 
common turn  for  Garden-decoration,  became  a  first-rate  &- 
Tourite  with  Lewis  XIV. ;  who,  besides  ennoblmg  him,  bestow- 
ed on  him  the  appointment  of  Comptroller  (general  of  Buildings, 
and  Director  of  the  Royal  Gardens.  To  the  rectilinear  Gardens, 
and  elaborate  Topiary  works,  handed  down  from  antiquity,  he 
added  rich  P^irterres,  and  magnificent  Triumphal  Arches,  long 
and  straight  Alleys,  lofty  Cascades  and  Fountains,  with  their 
grotesque  and  strange  decorations,  grottos  filled  with  architec- 
ture, and  trellis- work  covered  with  gilding;  and  these,  inter- 
mixed with  a  multitude  of  Therms  and  Statues,  seemed  to  the 
French,  unaccustomed  as  they  were  to  relish  the  real  beauties 
of  Nature,  the  ne  plus  uUra  of  human  inrention.  Professor 
Hirchfeld  of  Kiel,  the  German  Historian  of  Modem  Gardening, 
from  whom  we  derive  these  particulars,  says,  tha^  it  was  the 
personal  character  of  the  monarch  himself,  and  the  taste  of  the 
age,  which  began  to  be  attracted  towards  the  restoration  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  that  chiefly  raised  Le  Notre  to  the  summit  of  fame  and 
popularity.  But  the  nation,  as  well  as  the  Court,  wanted  to  be 
dazzled ;  and  both  were  captivated  and  enchanted  with  what 
seemed,  at  once,  to  unite  novelty  with  singularity.  Ornament 
and  tinsel,  pomp  and  brilliancy,  were  universally  preferred  to 
correct  taste,  and  true  greatness  of  design.  It  must,  however, 
be  acknowledged,  adds^this  judicious  writer,  that  Le  Notre's 
genius  was  admirably  suited  to  the  taste  of  the  times  in  which 
he  lived,  and  fully  gratified  the  leading  prejudices  of  the 
French  character.  Die  NatioHy  so  wohl  cds  der  HofwoUen  nur 
gebkndetf  nur  durch  das  Neue  und  Ausserordentliche  angezaw- 
beri  werden,  Man  sake  tnehr  aufdas,  was  Glanz  und  Pracht 
hatte,  ah  at^reifwn  Geschmack,  und  sdUe  Grosse,  Es  ist  aher 
nickt  zu  Idugneny  doss  die  Manier  des  Le  Notre  gerade  dieses 
herrschende  Vorurtlieil,  diesen  Gescknuxck  seiner  Zeit'hefrie' 
dichte.    Theorie  der  Gartenkunst,  B.  V.  p.  255. 
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Le  Notre*8  masterpiece  was  the  GrardenB  at  Versailles,  which 
cost  200  Millions  of  Livres.  He  laid  out,  besides,  Trianon, 
Mendon,  St.  Cloud,  Chantilly,  &c.  In  1678,  he  went  to  Italy, 
England,  and  other  countries,  which,  one  and  all,  adopted  his 
style.  K.  Charles  II.  sent  for  him,  to  improve  the  taste  of  the 
English,  when  he  laid  out  St  James's  Park  and  Greenwich ; 
certainly  (as  Walpole  says),  no  great  monmneuts  of  his  inren- 
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Uon." 


Note  XIII.    Page  40. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  Mr  Price,  in  his  rery  ingenious  and 
valuable  "  Essays  on  the  Picturesque"  (perhaps  the  most  power- 
ful example  of  controYersial  writing  in  the  language),  should 
have  somewhat  lessened  their  effect,  by  personal  sarcasm,  and 
the  bitterness  of  controyersy.  As  to  poor  Brown,  he  has  not 
(according  to  the  vulgar  phrase)  **  left  him  the  likeness  of  a  dog." 
His  conceit,  his  ignorance,  his  arrogance,  his  vanity  (of  the  two 
last  of  which  Brown  had  his  full  share),  all  are  blazoned  forth, 
in  the  most  glaring  colours.  Even  Kent,  the  father  of  Land- 
scape Gardening,  does  not  escape  without  a  personal  attack ; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  judgment  of  both  Mason  and  Walpole,  not 
a  spark  of  genius  or  invention  is  allowed  him.  Looking  to  the 
fine  genius  of  Price,  may  not  we,  then,  ask, 

Tanicene  animu  caktHbut  ircr  f 


Note  XIV.    Page  4L 

This  was  James  Earl  of  Abercom,  uncle  to  the  first  Mar- 
quis, who  succeeded  him  in  1789.  The  Earl  was  esteemed  one 
of  the  best-bred  men  of  his  time,  though  his  manners  were  dis- 
tinguished by  pomp  and  preciseness.  It  was  said  of  him,  that 
he  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  in  a  posture  so  erect,  as  never  once 
to  touch  the  back  of  his  Carriage  I  The  country  must  be  con- 
sidered as  indebted  to  him,  as  a  liberal  patron  of  the  arts,  and  as 
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being  among  the  fint  penons,  who  introduced  Landscape  Gar- 
dening into  Scotland. 

^  To  those  who  do  not  recognise  this  respectable  nobleman 
from  the  abore  circnmstance,  I  wiU  gire  an  anecdote,  winch  is 
still  more  characteristic  of  the  man. — ^Lord  Abercom,  as  jnst 
now  mentioned,  was  one  of  the  best-bred  men  of  h»  time,  b«t 
somewhat  of  the  formal  schooL  One  of  his  maxims  was,  that 
no  one,  in  point  of  good  manners,  should  **  contradict  the 
King,**  whatever  mi^t  be  the  familiarity,  with  which  his  Ma- 
jesty might  be  pleased  to  honour  him.  It  so  happened  that  K. 
George  III.,  with  whom  he  was  an  especial  ftiToarite,  rode  out 
one  morning  early  from  Windsor,  pretty  numerously  attended, 
and  sent  forward  to  Lord  Abercom's,  as  he  sometimes  did,  to 
intimate,  that  the  royal  party  were  coming  on  to  breakfast  with 
him.  As  it  was  impossible  to  take  this  methodical  nobleman 
unawares,  the  party  were  receired  in  a  high  style  of  edqfuette  and 
splendour ;  and  they  subsequently  spent  some  hours,  in  Tiewing 
the  fine  park  and  grounds  of  the  place.  A  few  days  after,  when 
Lord  Abercom  appeared  at  Court,  his  Majesty  addressed  him 
in  his  usual  familiar  way ;  *'  Lord  Abercom,  he  I  Lord  Aber- 
com, we  were  rather  a  more  numerous  party,  the  other  morn- 
ing, than  you  perhaps  looked  for,  and,  I  fear,  we  put  you  to  a 
great  deal  of  trouble.*'  To  which  his  Lordship  replied,  with 
one  of  his  best  obeisances,  ^*  A  great  deal  of  trouble,  please 
your  Majesty." — Both  the  King  and  the  bystanders  were  much 
amused ;  and  his  Majesty  used  afterwards  to  tell  the  story  with 
great  glee. 

Note  XV.     Page  54. 

It  is  here  said,  in  the  text,  that  the  lightening,  that  is,  muti- 
lating the  fine  tops  of  Trees,  is  the  ordinary,  and  nearly  the  uni- 
versal practice  in  England ;  and  it  might  hare  been  added,  with 
equal  trath,  that  it  prevails  more  or  less,  in  every  other  part  of 
the  Britbh  empire,  where  the  transferring  of  Large  Trees  is 
known  and  practised. 

The  truth  is|  that,  from  the  days  of  Evelyn  down  to  the  pre- 
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sent  tiiiie,  or,  more  probably,  from  tbe  time  of  the  Romaiis  un* 
der  Nero  and  Vespaiiiany  the  practice  of  the  art  has  suffered  no 
great  alteration  or  improvement ;  and,  with  the  best  planters  of 
England,  it  is  still  as  mnch  a  matter  oli physical  force^  as  it  was 
with  Prince  Maurice  of  Saxony,  or  Lewis  the  Fourteenth. 
After  all  the  investigations,  which  I  have  been  able  to  make, 
into  the  practice  of  such  English  Planters  as  the  Marquisses  of 
Londonderry  and  Stafford,  Mr  Gibson,  and  Sir  R.  Arkwright 
in  til e  north,  and  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Lord  Caemanron,  Lord 
Hertford,  Lord  Grenville,  Sir  James  Gardiner,  Mr  Thistle- 
thwaite,  and  Mr  Long  in  the  south,  who  have  removed  Wood 
with  various  degrees  of  success,  it  appears,  that  they  all  adhere 
more  or  less  to  the  Mutilating  system :  That  they  take  up  the 
Tree,  after  lightening  the  Top,  with  short  and  incompetent 
roots,  but  with  a  great  mass  or  ball  of  earth  attached  to  it: 
That  they  raise  the  Tree  with  a  strong  Crane,  upon  a  low  Plat- 
form, with  Wheels,  or  rather  Rollers,  still  lower :  And,  after 
transporting  it  upright  and  with  much  difficulty,  they  have  as 
great  difficulty  in  propping  and  supporting  it,  after  being  plant- 
ed. The  only  improvement  practised  seems  to  be  the  cutting 
round  the  roots,  according  to  Lord  Fitzharding's  method ;  but 
that  is  often  done,  in  the  season  immediately  preceding  the  re- 
moval, when  little  benefit  can  be  derived  from  it. 

By  this  method,  it  is  obvious,  that  immense  labour,  and,  con- 
sequently, very  considerable  expense,  b  incurred  in  the  removal 
of  Wood,  and  far  more  than  should  be  incurred  in  an  art,  cal- 
culated to  be  generally  useful.  In  fact,  the  objection  of  diffi' 
ctUty  and  expeme  untied,  is  quite  sufficient  to  counteract  or 
limit  tbe  adoption  of  any  art,  however  valuable,  and  render  it 
unpopular  with  the  public. 


Note  XVI.     Page  54. 

'  Setting  aside  altogether  the  deaths  that  take  place,  and  other 
contingencies,  to  which  Trees  are  exposed,  by  removal  under 
the  Mutilating  system,  there  are  two  main  objections  to  it, 
which  its  greatest  advocates  must  feel,  but  which  they  are  aware 
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they  cannot  obmte.  The  first  is,  the  length  of  time,  which  the 
Trees  require  to  recorer,  from  any  considerable  curtailment  of 
their  heads.  The  second,  and,  in  my  mind,  the  greatest,  is  the 
uniform  ^^Mo^  ofjigurt  which  they  obtain,  in  consequence 
of  an  operation  so  severe  and  unscientific 

In  respect  to  the  First  objection ;  baring  never  passed  mora 
than  a  few  months  consecutirely  in  the  superior  climates  of 
England,  that  is,  in  the  districts  south  of  Yoiicshire,  I  cannot 
Accurately  speak  to  it.  In  the  finest  of  these,  which  are  un- 
questionably the  Devonshire,  Dorsetshire,  and  Hampshire  coasts, 
perhaps  the  candid  planter  will  admit,  that  fifteen  years  at  least 
would  be  necessary,  for  Trees  to  recover  any  great  bulk  of  top, 
after  severe  mutilation.  In  the  counties  on  the  parallel  of  York- 
shire, and  in  the  best  Scotch  climates,  twenty  and  five-and- 
twenty  would  scarcely  be  adequate ;  and,  in  many  parts  of  Scot- 
land, they  never  would  recover  at  all. 

As  to  the  Second  objection,  it  seems  to  me  a  much  more  se- 
rious one,  viz.,  that  their  dUHnctive  charaeUr  oi  Trees  are 
wholly  obliterated.  Nature  has  given,  to  different  woody  plants, 
quite  different  and  opposite  styles  of  ramification  of  top.  Some, 
such  as  the  Lime  and  the  Horse-Cbesnut,  are  heavy  and  form- 
al ;  while  the  Oak,  the  Chesnut,  and  the  Elm  are  iiir  more  pic- 
turesque and  various,  and  are  finely  calculated  to  receive  great 
masses  of  light.  But  if  these  striking  characteristics  of  the  lat- 
ter be  destroyed  by  the  axe,  by  what  means  shall  they  ever  re- 
gain their  former  figure  ?  To  the  Painter,  not  less  than  to  the 
Landscape  Gardener,  this  loss  would  be  unspeakable,  were  it  to 
be  carried  to  any  extent.  It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  Arbori- 
cultural  observers^  that  no  large  subject,  once  pollarded,  ever 
does  recover  its  natural  and  free  conformation,  even  under  the 
most  propitious  circumstances  of  soil  and  climate  ;  although  it 
may  acquire,  at  last,  a  bushy  head,  it  becomes  a  head  like  the 
Lime ;  a  Tree  which,  unless  on  the  foreground,  is  always  form- 
al and  monotonous  in  landscape. 

In  these  circumstances,  and  in  addition  to  what  has  been  sta- 
ted in  the  foregoing  Note,  it  will  not  perhaps  be  thought  pre- 
sumptuous to  say  (as  has  been  said  in  the  text),  that,  in  this  age 
of  investigation  and  science,  there  is  "  suflBcient  room  for  im- 
provement. 


»» 
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Note  XVII.    Page  59* 


The  following  is  a  list  of  thirty-four  of  the  largest  Trees  and 
Shrabs,  with  their  height  and  girth,  remored  by  Dr  Graham  :^i 


Common  Hawthorn  (^CraUegus  OxyacctnJthd) 
Scarlet-flowering  Hawthorn  (^Cra^oegus  Oxy- 

acanthavar.) 

Great  American  Hawthorn  (^CratcBgus  Coc- 

cined)         

Spotted  Hawthorn  (CrcUesgus  Punctatd)    . 
Cut-leaved  Alder  {Mmu  Glutinosa  var,)    • 
Weeping  Ash  {Frctxinus  Exodsior  var,) 
Heart-leared  Poplar  (Populus  Candicans)  • 
Various-leayed  Ash  (Ptxueinus  Hetercphvlla) 
Flowering  Ash  (Fraxinus  Omus)       . 
Common  Lime  (  Tilia  JEuropcui) 
White  Lime  (  r«7ia  ^4i6a) 
White-Beam  CPyrua  Arid)         . 
Weeping  Bircn  (Beiula  Aiba  var.) 
MontpeHer  Maple  (Acer  MaspesstUanum)   • 
Common  Walnut  (Juglans  Begia)      • 
Common  Yew  (  Tcucuu  Buecaia) 
Sugar  Maple  (Acer  Saccharinum) 
Scarlet-flowering  Maple  (Acer  JRubrum) 
Scarlet  Oak  (Quercua  Coccinea) 
Shell  bark  Walnut  (Juglans  Cineria) 
Perfumed  Cherry  (/Vtnittf  Mahaleb)  . 
Chinese  Arbor  Vite  (7%t«/a  OrientaUs) 
Red  Cedar  (Junwerus  Virginiana)     . 
Conmion  Holly  (Hex  Aqmjblium) 
Hedge-hog  Holly  (Ilex  Aquifolium  var.)    . 
Thick-leaved  Holly  (Hex  Aquifolium  var.) 
Andrachne  Strawberry-Tree  (^Arbutus  An- 

drachne)    •••••• 

Shrubby  Trefoil  (Ptelea  THMiaia)    . 
Blue  Magnolia  (magnolia  Acuminata) 
Constantinople  Hazel-nut  (Cbf^/ti«  Columa) 
Cut.leavedHonibeam(  CarmnusBettUusvar.) 
American  Nettle-Tree  (dliis  Occidentalis) 
American  Elm  (Ulmus  Americana)    • 
Curled-leaved  Elm 


Feet.  Inch. 

23    0 


20    9 


20 

17 

43 

34 

29 

34 

37 

37 

30 

34 

40 

19 

24 

23 

18 

19 

18 

17 

18 

17 

18 

21 

11 

12 


6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

8 

8 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 


Girth  fttl 
foot  high. 


Feet.  Inch. 

2     10 
1       9i 


1 
2 


7 

4 


3     11 
2     10 


2 
2 
3 
2 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 


1 

111 

6 
2 

J* 

5 

4 

H 

9 
1 

5i 

7. 

9] 

10 

Hi 
1 


13 

0 

10 

0 

13 

6 

25 

4 

22 

0 

14 

0 

25 

6 

28 

6 

A  bush 

2 

1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
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In  a  Note,  at  the  bottom  of  the  abo^e  list  (which  was  fur- 
nished by  the  learned  Professor),  he  says,  **  We  have,  of  course, 
remored  more  than  a  single  specimen  of  the  abore ;  bat  I  have 
not  thought  it  necessary  to  state  the  measurements  of  more  than 
one  of  a  kind.** 

The  idea,  which  is  giveii,  in  the  text,  of  this  meritorious  Hor- 
ticultural effort  by  Dr  Graham,  is  giren  from  the  impression, 
which  I  received  of  it,  on  visiting  the  Botanic  Garden,  in  June 
182S,  when  the  oldest  of  the  Trees  had  not  been  longer  than  a 
twelvemonth  in  the  ground,  and  when  I  had  conceived,  that,  at 
the  time  of  their  removal,  they  were  far  more  in  possession  of 
the  Protecting  Properties,  especially  competent  Roots,  than  was 
afterwards  found  to  be  the  case.  On  inspecting  them  again,  in 
July  last  (1827),  four  and  five  years  after,  I  was  surprised  to 
see,  that,  with  all  the  advantages  of  soil,  climate,  and  ropes  in 
abundance  (as  mentioned  in  the  text),  they  had  made  no  shoots 
of  consequence,  not  nearly  equal  to  some  Trees  transferred  here 
at  the  same  time,  and  standing  in  the  most  exposed  situations  in 
the  park.  And  I  am  certain,  that  the  ingenious  Professor  him- 
self would  be  extremely  surprised,  were  he  now  to  see  and  com- 
pare his  own  with  the  extraordinary  progress  of  the  latter.  He 
would  likewise  be  struck  with  observing  the  full  and  equal  ra- 
mification of  the  fine  tops  of  these  Trees,  on  contrasting  it  with 
the  very  different  figure  of  his  own,  which  are  all  ill  balanced, 
by  having  been  placed,  with  the  wrong  side  to  windward.  His 
intelligent  Gardener  Mr  Macnab,  however,  in  a  great  measure 
accounted  to  me  for  the  general  backwardness  of  the  plants,  by 
stating,  that,  in  the  tallest  Trees  (which  are  from  seven-and- 
thirty  to  three-and-forty  feet  high),  the  roots  did  not  exceed 
three  and  a  halfy  and  four  feet  in  length,  which  are  every  way 
incompetent,  either  to  nourish  or  support  Trees  of  a  far  smaller 
size. 

The  fact  is,  that  neither  the  Professor  nor  Mr  Macnab  was 
probably  aware,  that  the  old  Botanic  Garden  was  not  the  most 
favourable  place,  for  furnishing  good  subjects  for  Transplanta- 
tion. Neither  could  they  be  acquainted  with  the  difficult  art  of 
selecting  and  taking  up  Trees  of  this  magnitude.  The  ingeni- 
ous Professor  must,  therefore,  wait  with  patience,  until,  accord* 
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ing  to  the  Law  of  Nature,  the  Pk'operties,  in  which  his  subjects 
were  in  the  beginning  deficient^  are  supplied  by  time,  when  the 
plants  will  shoot,  as  the  soil  and  climate  should  warrant,  at  least 
two  and  three  feet  in  a  season.  If  he  attempt  the  practice 
again,  I  should  recommend  to  his  attention  Sect.  V.  potih. 
where  he  wiU  find  the  subject  of  '<  Selection*'  pretty  fully  dis- 
cussed ;  and  particuUirly  at  pp.  14!6,  147,  and  the  Note,  which 
apply  distinctly  to  his  case. 


Note  XVIII.    Page  64. 

Mr  J.  C.  Loudon,  in  his  Encyclopedia  of  Gardening,  one  of 
the  most  useful  and  interesting  publications  of  modem  times, 
mentions  the  remarkable  progress,  which  Landscape  Grardening 
has  made  in  Poland.  The  firat  example  of  it  was  at  Pulawy,  the 
principal  seat  of  the  Czartoryski  &mily,  on  the  Vistula,  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Princess  Isabella  Czartoryski,  a  lady 
ef  distinguished  talents  and  accomplishmentSi  and  who  had  re- 
sided kmg  in  England.  She  carried  over  to  Poland  SaTSge, 
an  English  gardener ;  and,  with  his  assistance,  and  that  of  Vo« 
gel  and  Frey,  two  artists  of  Warsaw,  she  had  laid  out  this  mag- 
nificent place  in  the  last  century,  and  before  1784.  In  1801, 
she  published  a  regular  Treatise  on  the  style  of  English  Gar- 
dening, with  plates,  which  greatly  contributed  to  bring  the  art 
into  fashion  among  her  countrymen.  This  is  perhaps  the  best 
foreign  treatise  on  the  subject,  excepting  the  large  and  excellent 
work  of  Professor  Hirwhfeld  of  Kiel  {Dk  Thearie  der  Garten" 
ktmd)^  which,  for  many  reasons,  is  well  deserring  of  an  English 
dress,  as  the  French  translation  gives  no  competent  idea  of  the 
merit  of  the  origmaL 

Mr  Loudon,  who  risited  Poland  in  1813,  and  saw  many 
Trees,  that  had  been  transplanted  by  Stanishius,  soon  after  1764, 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  Palace  and  grounds  at  La- 
zenki,  which  contains  a  curious  picture  of  the  manners,  at  the 
court  of  this  unfortunate  Prince. 

"  By  fiu*  the  most  remarkable  of  these  Gardens  (says  he),  is 
Lazenki,  or  The  Bath,  formed  by  the  kst  King,  on  the  site  of 
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an  ancient  park  at  Ujasdow,  within  the  subnrba  of  the  city.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  StanLslaos,  in  1764,  it  was  a  marshy 
wood,  planted  with  alders,  with  some  canals,  and  other  stagnated 
pieces  of  water,  near  which  was  a  grotesqae  edifice,  called  The 
Bath,  from  which  this  park  takes  its  name* 

<<  The  Pkdaoe,  a  beantifol  piece  of  Roman  architectnre,  frona 
ihe  design  of  Camsitaer,  a  German  artist,  is  placed  on  an  Island, 
in  a  considerable  piece  of  water.    It  consists  of  a  centre  and 
two  wings.     The  centre  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  narrow 
part  of  the  Lake,  and  the  wings  are  on  opposite  shores,  and 
joined  to  the  centre  by  arches,  with  Orangeries  over  them. 
The  entrance  is  by  a  carriage-portico,  in  one  of  the  wings,  to 
which  yon  arriye,  without  seeing  the  lake ;  and,  on  entering  the 
orangery,  its  first  effect  is  surprising  and  delightfol*    .On  the 
north  shore  of  this  lake,  there  is  an  open  Amphitheatre  of  stone, 
with  its  Orchestra,  on  the  brink  of  the  water;  and,  near  the 
margin,  is  an  Island  of  Trees,  which  served  as  the  Prosceniam« 
This  theatre  was,  at  all  times,  open  to  the  public;  and,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  ordinary  exhibitions,  ships  and  naval  engagements 
were  occasionally  exhibited.     The  gaiety,  which  reigned  here, 
during  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of  Stanislaus,  the  singular  ef- 
fect of  the  illuminations,  the  ships,  and  the  resounding  of  music 
in  Afd  woods,  are  still  recollected  by  some  of  the  oldest  inha- 
bitants of  Warsaw,  and  spoken  of  with  feelings  of  regret. 

**  The  grounds  were  not  extensive,  nor,  excepting  near  the  Pa- 
lace, much  ornamented.  They  consisted  of  a  number  of  broad 
greenalleys,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles;  and  of  smaller 
covered  paths,  leading  to  open  circles  of  turf,  for  dances  and 
music,  and  for  tents  and  booths,  on  extraordinary  occasions.  In 
several  places.  Coffee-rooms  and  Ice-cellars  were  established, 
and  still  remain.  And  there  are  two  Pavilions  for  the  King's 
mistresses ;  and  another,  which  served  as  a  Seraglio  for  stran- 
gers, or  visitors  of  the  king ;  the  three  being  connected  with  the 
Palaoe  by  arbour-like  paths,  or  arcades  of  trellis-work,  covered 
with  creepers. 

<<  One  thing  deserves  to  be  remarked,  as  to  these  Gardens, 
which  is  perhaps  not  to  be  found  in  any  othera  in  Europe.  Pe- 
destals, as  for  placing  statues,  were  ranged  in  different  parts  of 
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the  grounds,  particularly  along  the  broad  walk,  leading  from  the 
Palace  to  the  Amphitheatre.  On  these  pedestals,  on  extraordi- 
nary occasions,  selected  living  figures,  male  and  female,  dressed 
in  character,  were  placed,  and  taught  to  maintain  certain  atti- 
tudes, after  the  manner  of  the  representations  called  Tableaux; 
and  which  are  sometimes,  though  rarely,  produced  in  private 
circles,  at  Paris  and  Vienna,  on  days  when  theatrical  amuse- 
ments are  forbidden.  In  1813,  this  seat  was  nearly  in  the  state, 
in  which  it  was  left  by  Stanislaus ;  but  we  understand,  that  it 
has  since  undergone  sereral  changes.*'  Encyclopedia  of  Gar- 
dening, p.  54. 
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SECTION  III. 


NoTK  I.    Page  70. 

Marshall  has  a  specious  way  of  adjusting  the  differences 
between  these  conflicting  systems ;  although  he  seems  to  gire 
it,  in  the  end,  in  favour  of  the  former  (that  is,  of  the  system  of 
raising  Trees  from  the  seed),  in  situations,  where  the  nature  of 
the  ground  will  admit  **  The  dispute  about  Sowing  and  Plant- 
ing (as  he  obserres)  may,  in  some  measure,  be  reconciled  in 
the  following  manner.  Where  the  strength  of  the  land  lies  in 
the  substratum,  while  the  surfiice  soil  is  of  an  ungenial  nature, 
saWf  in  order  that  the  roots  may  strike  deep,  and  thereby  reap 
the  full  advantage  of  the  treasures  below.  (Qu.  where  did 
Marshall  meet  with  land  of  this  description  ?)  But,  on  the 
contrary,  where  the  top  soil  is  good,  and  the  bottom  of  an  op- 
posite quality  (a  very  conmion  case),  plants  and  thereby  give 
the  roots  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  productive  part  of  the  soil. 
Or,  under  these  last  circumstances,  sow ;  and  tap  die  young 
plants  as  they  stand,  with  a  tapping  instrument,  and  thereby 
check  their  downward  tendency,  as  well  as  strengthen  their  ho- 
rizontal roots. 

^  By  this  method  of  treating  seedling  plants,  the  peculiar  ad- 
vantage of  Planting  is  obtained.  The  dispute,  therefore,  seems 
to  rest  entirely  upon  this  question  ;  Which  of  the  two  methods 
is  least  expensive  ?  To  come  at  this,  there  are  two  things  to 
be  considered ;  the  actual  expense  of  labour^  and  other  contin- 
gent matters,  and  the  loss  of  time  in  the  land  occupied.  With 
respect  to  the  former.  Sowing  is,  beyond  comparison,  the  cheap- 
est method :  But,  in  regard  to  the  latter,  Planting  may  seem 
to  gain  |i  preference ;  for  the  seed-bed  is  small,  compared  with 
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the  ground  to  be  planted,  and,  while  that  is  rearing  the  seed- 
ling plants,  this  continues  to  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  hus- 
bandry. HowtveTy  if  we  consider  the  check,  which  plants,  in 
general,  receire  in  transplantation ;  and,  if  the  interspaces  of  an 
infant  wood,  may,  for  sereral  years  after  sowing,  be  still  culti- 
ymted  to  advantage,  the  preference,  we  conceiire,  is  evidently, 
and  beyond  all  dispute,  on  the  side  of  Sowing/*  Rural  Orna- 
ment, YoL  L  p.  12U12S. 

As  this  is  a  question  of  some  moment,  and  has  divided  the 
most  judicious  writers  and  planters  for  a  century  back,  it  must 
be  interesting  to  the  young  planter  to  hare  a  concise  summary 
of  the  evidence,  as  furnished  by  our  best  writers,  on  the  one 
side,  and  on  the  other,  such  as  may  assist  him  to  determine 
which  is  most  consonant  to  rational  theory,  supported  and  en- 
forced by  the  best  practice. 

Miller,  no  mean  authority  as  an  arboriculturist,  says  (as  we 
have  seen),  that  no  Trees  transplanted,  and  especially  the  Oak, 
will  ever  produce  such  yaluable  timber,  as  those  raised  from  the 
seed.  Marshall,  as  we  hare  seen  also,  prefers  Sowing  the  seed, 
wherever  the  ground  is  capable  of  being  worked  with  the  plough. 
Evelyn,  Emmerich,  and,  though  last,  not  least,  the  intelligent 
Speechly,  are  of  the  same  6pinion,  although  Speechly's  extensive 
practice  was  sometimes  at  Tariance  with  this  sentiment.  Nicol 
and  Pontey  have  practised  both  methods  extensively,  and  they 
offer  no  arguments  against  Sowing,  where  situation  and  circum- 
stances admit.  Sang,  who,  in  point  of  practical  skill,  is  not  in- 
ferior to  any  of  these  writers,  says ;  <*  It  is  an  opinion  yery  ge- 
nerally entertained,  that  planted  timber  Mn  never,  in  any  case, 
be  equal  in  durability  and  value  to  that  which  is  sown.  We 
certainly  feel  ourselves  inclined  to  support  this  opinion,  al- 
though we  readily  admit,  that  the  matter  has  not  been  so  fully 
established  from  experimentf  as  to  amount  to  positive  pro(^. 
But,  although  we  haye  not  met  with  decided  evidence,  to  de- 
termine on  the  comparative  excellence  of  timber  raised  from  the 
seed,  without  being  replanted,  over  such  as  has  been  raised 
from  replanted  Trees,  we  are  left  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  prefer- 
ence, in  respect  to  growth^  of  those  Trees  which  are  sown,  over 
such  Trees  as  are  planted.**     Planter's  Kalendar,  p.  43.     The 
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same  writer  prefers,  and  with  great  justicei  this  mode  of  railing 
the  Scotch  Fine,  and  the  Larch. 

The  late  Dr  Ynle,  an  able  Botanist,  in  an  excellent  paper, 
which  he  gaye  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Edinburgh  (for 
want,  as  he  remarked  to  me,  of  a  more  appropriaie  body,  to 
which  he  might  commnnicate  it),  strongly  recommends  the  sow- 
ing of  seeds,  for  permanent  plantations.  *'  It  is  a  well  ascer- 
tained fact  (he  says),  that  seedlings,  allowed  to  remain  in  their 
original  station,  will,  in  the  course  of  a  few  seasons,  far  oyertop 
common  nursed  plants,  which  are  sereral  years  older.  This 
principle,  however,  is,  of  course,  strictly  applicable  to  Forest- 
timber  Trees.  Where  shelter  or  ornament  is  speedily  wanted, 
the  transplanting  of  grown  Trees,  laying,  budding,  inaiching, 
and  other  means  must  consequently  be  substituted."  Horticult. 
Mem.  Vol.  II.  pp.  418,  419. 

The  ingenious  author  of  the  Encyclopedia  of  Agriculture,  on 
impartially  considering  these  different  opinions,  observes,  respect- 
ing those  of  Sang  and  Yule  in  particular,  that  they  seem  to  be 
founded  on  the  idea,  that  the  Tap-root  is  of  material  importance 
to  full-grown  Trees,  and  that,  when  that  is  once  cut  off,  the 
plant  has  not  the  power  of  renewing  it.  "  That  the  Tap-root 
(he  observes)  is  of  the  utmost  consequence,  for  the  first  three 
or  four  years,  b  obvious,  from  the  economy  of  nature,  at  that 
age  of  the  plant,  perhaps  for  a  longer  period ;  but  that  it  can  be 
of  no  great  consequence  to  full-grown  Trees,  appeaia  highly 
probable  from  the  fact,  that,  when  such  Trees  are  cut  down, 
the  Tap-root  is  seldom  to  be  distinguished  from  the  others.** 
p.  572.  Forsyth,  an  arboriculturist  of  considerable  experience, 
has  distinctly  shown  by  experiments,  that  Trees  have  the  power 
of  renewing  their  Tap-roots  ;  and  he  further  proves  the  great  ad- 
vantages, that  are  derived  from  cutting  down  Trees,  after  two 
or  three  years  phmting,  in  order  to  form  healthy  and  vigorous 
woods.  He  transplanted,  as  he  states,  a  bed  of  Oak-plants, 
cutting  the  tap-roots  near  to  some  of  the  side-roots,  or  fibres 
springmg  from  them.  In  the  second  year  afiter,  he  headed  down 
the  one  half  of  the  plants,  and  left  the  other  half  to  nature.  In 
the  first  season,  those  headed  down  made  six  feet  long,  and  up- 
wards, and  completely  covered  the  head  of  the  old  stem,  leaving 
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only  a  faint  cicatrix,  and  produced  new  Tap-roots,  upwards  of 
two  feet-and-a-half  long.  That  half  of  the  plants,  which  was 
not  headed  down,  was  not  one  fourth  part  the  size  of  the 
others.  Some  time  after,  when  he  wrote  the  account,  one  of 
the  plants  cut  over  was  found  to  be  eighteen  feet  high,  and  fif- 
teen inches  in  circumference,  at  six  inches  from  the  ground ; 
while  one  of  the  largest  of  the  plants  not  cut  over,  measured 
only  five  feet-and-a-half  in  height,  and  three  inches  and  three- 
quarters  in  circumference.  See  Treat,  on  Fruit  Trees,  p.  144. 
On  considering  the  whole  question,  it  appears  to  me,  Uiat,  as 
the  Pine  and  Fir  species  receive  the  greatest  check  from  trans- 
planting, and  as,  when  planted  at  four  and  five  years  old,  they 
do  not  readily  grow  to  timber,  it  is  clear,  that  they  should  al- 
ways be  sowed,  or  at  least  planted  very  young,  in  high  and  cold 
regions.  Respecting  all  Trees  that  stole,  I  entirely  concur  in 
opinion  with  the  inteUigent  author  of  the  Encyclopedia  of  Gar- 
dening, that,  with  any  tolerable  soil  and  situation.  Planting  will 
be  found  preferable  to  Sowing  y  if  strong  and  healthy  plants  be 
used,  and  such  as  have  not  been  too  much  drawn  up  by  the  heat 
of  the  nursery,  taking  care  to  cut  them  downy  after  the  second, 
or,  much  better^  after  the  third  year,  when  they  have  been  esta- 
blished in  the  ground. 


Note  II.    Page  72. 

As  I  consider  Miller  as  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  we 
have,  for  whatever  relates  to  Trees,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  give  his 
opinion  at  large,  on  the  subject  of  the  Removal  of  Large  Trees. 
To  this  art  he  undoubtedly  was  not  partial,  from  the  great  want 
of  seiencey  which  he  saw  displayed  by  those,  who  practised  it 
in  his  day ;  and  he  could  form  no  conception,  either  of  the  ge- 
neral progress  of  science,  which  we  see  now  attained,  or  its  ap- 
plication to  this  particular  branch  of  rural  economy. 

**  The  modem  practice  of  transplanting  Forest-trees,  from 
hedge-rows  and  woods,  of  large  size,  and  at  a  great  expense,  has 
too  generally  prevailed  in  this  kingdom  (England),  the  gene- 
rality of  planters  being  in  too  great  haste,  and  by  a  mistaken 
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notion  of  Baring  time,  begin  by  transplanting  such  lai^ge  Trees, 
aa  they  find  on  their  own  estates,  or  that  they  can  procare  in 
their  neighbourhood^  and  please  themselFes  with  the  hopes  of 
having  fine  pkmtations  soon :  But  if,  instead  of  removing  these 
Trees,  they  would  begin  by  making  a  Nursery,  and  raising  their 
Trees  from  seeds,  they  would  save  a  great  expense,  and  much 
time,  and  they  would  have  the  constant  pleasure  of  seeing  their 
Trees  annually  advance  in  their  growth,  instead  of  growing 
worse,  as  will  always  be  the  case,  where  old  Trees  are  removed ; 
though  maiiy  persons  flatter  themselves  with  the  hopes  of  suc- 
cess, when  they  find  their  Trees  shoot  out  the  following  sea- 
son. •  • 

<<  I  have  seen  great  numbers  of  tall  Oaks  transplanted,  which 
have  appeared  to  thrive  for  some  years,  when  first  planted ; 
but,  in  five  or  six  years  after,  they  have  begun  to  decay  at  top, 
and  have  ieisnrely  died  to  the  ground,  than  which  nothing  can 
be  a  more  disagreeable  sight  to  the  owner.  And  the  method, 
which  is  commonly  practised  in  transplanting  these  Trees,  would 
destroy  them,  were  there  a  possibility  of  such  large  Trees  sur- 
viving their  removal,  which  is,  that  of  cutting  off  aXL  their 
branches  :  For,  were  the  same  practised  on  a  Tree  of  the  same 
age  vnremovedy  it  would  stint  the  growth  so  much,  as  not  to  be 
recovered  in  several  years,  nor  would  it  ever  arrive  to  the  size 
of  such,  as  have  aU  their  branches  left  en  them.  But  the  rea- 
son given  for  this  practice  is,  that,  if  the  branches  were  left 
upon  the  Trees,  they  could  not  be  supported  ;  the  winds  would 
throw  them  out  of  the  ground  ;  and  another  (which  is  bad  phi- 
losophy) is,  that,  as  the  roots  have  been  greatly  reduced  by 
Transpianting^  so  the  heads  of  the  Trees  should  be  reduced  in 
the  same  proportion.  As  to  the  first,  it  must  be  allowed,  that 
Trees,  which  are  removed  with  great  heads,  are  with  great  dif- 
ficulty preserved  in  their  upright  situation ;  for  the  winds  will 
have  such  power  against  the  branches,  aa  to  overset  the  Trees, 
if  they  are  not  very  strongly  supported  with  ropes.  Therefore, 
this  may  be  brought  as  an  objection  to  the  Transplanting  of 
large  Trees,  rather  than  in  support  of  a  practice^  which  is  so 
prejudicial  to  them*  And  as  to  the  other  reason,  it  has  no 
foundation :   For,  if  large  amputations  are  made  at  the  root^ 
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there  abotdd  not  be  the  same  practised  on  the  head ;  because 
the  wounded  part  of  the  head  will  imbibe  the  air  at  every  ori- 
fice, to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  Tree. 

^*  Besides  this,  if  we  pay  any  regard  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  circulating  of  the  juices  in  plants,  we  mnst  allow,  that  the 
heads  rfthe  Trees  are  equally  useful  to  nourish  the  rootSy  as  the 
roots  are  to  the  heads  ;  so  that,  if  there  is  a  waste  of  sap,  both 
at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  Trees,  it  must  weaken  them  in 
proportion.  For,  whoeyer  will  be  at  the  trouble  to  try  the  ex- 
periment on  two  Trees  of  equal  age  and  health,  and  cut  the 
branches  off  from  one,  and  leave  them  upon  the  other  at  the 
time  of  Transplanting,  if  the  latter  is  well  secured  from  blowing 
down,  it  will  be  found  to  succeed  much  better  than  the  other. 
Or,  if  the  same  thing  is  practised  upon  two  Trees  left  standing, 
the  Tree,  whose  branches  are  cut  off,  will  not  make  half  the 
progress  as  the  other,  nor  will  the  stem  increase  in  its  bulk  half 
BO  fast.  Therefore,  where  Trees  are  transplanted  young,  there 
will  be  no  necessity  for  using  this  unnatural  amputation,  and 
the  success  of  these  plantations  will  always  give  pleasure  to  the 
owner."  Gardener's  and  Botanist's  Diction,  in  voc,  <<  Plant- 
-mg. 

I  have  particular  satisfaction  in  quoting  these  sentiments  from 
ihe  great  work  of  Miller,  and  I  have  little  doubt  of  their  being 
perused  with  equal  satisfiu^tion,  by  the  diBceming  reader.  In 
fact,  no  advocate  of  the  system,  which  is  attempted  to  be  esta« 
blished  in  this  Essay,  could  hare  given  thb  material  part  of  its 
principles  with  greater  force  and  truth.  It  clearly  shows,  that, 
if  the  advancement  of  aboricultural  science,  in  respect  to  this 
art^  had  not  been  stationary  for  a  century  in  England,  the  giving 
Immediate  Effect  to  Wood,  instead  of  being,  as  it  now  is,  a 
rude  and  uncertain  practice,  would  long  since  have  risen  to  the 
rank  of  a  regular  art,  justly  esteemed,  and  as  generally  culti- 
vated. 

Note  III.    I^ige  60. 

It  has  been  doubted,  by  some  phytologists,  whether  Trees 
generate  beat  ?   I  believe  it  is  certain,  notwithstanding  what  is 
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cnnorily  stated  in  the  text,  that  fhwts  of  very  extraordioaiy  ae- 
▼erity  will  destroy  Trees.  The  non-conducting  property  of 
wood  may,  in  some  measnre,  protect  the  juices ;  hnt  their  che- 
mical composition  is  such,  that  they  do  not  congeal,  unless  the 
cold  he  of  the  severest  sort,  and  many  degrees  below  the  freezing 
point  of  water.  In  weather  so  hard,  as  to  occasion  the  juices  to 
freeze,  the  wood,  in  the  act  of  congelation,  is  violently  rent 
asunder:  But,  in  the  more  common  destruction  of  woody 
plants,  it  is  not  so  much  the  degree  of  cold  that  kills  them,  as 
the  too  sudden  reapplication  of  heat. 

The  ingenious  Haasenfratz,  to  whom  the  chemical  world  is 
under  some  obligations,  held,  that  vegetables  are  not  fed  by  car- 
bonic acid.  In  a  Memoir,  on  the  Nourishment  of  Vegetables, 
read  in  1792  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Paris,  having  shown,  as 
he  conceived,  that  water  and  air  are  insufficient  fw  all  the  pur- 
poses of  vegetation,  he  attempted,  in  a  second  ingenious  paper, 
to  prove,  that  carbonic  add  gas  is  not  decomposed  and  digested 
in  the  organs  of  growing  vegetables,  and  that  they  cannot  be  fed 
by  it ;  because  ozigen,  escaping  from  combination  in  the  decom- 
position of  carbonic  acid,  and  water  escaping  in  vapour,  in  the 
state  of  gas,  would  absorb  caloric^  and  produce  cold :  Where- 
as, by  the  experiments  of  the  late  John  Hunter,  living  v^;eta- 
bles  contain  a  degree  of  heat,  greater  than  that  of  the  surround- 
ing atmosphere.  The  reason  of  this  difference  in  opinion  be- 
tween these  two  accurate  inquirers  may  possibly  be,  that  Hun- 
ter*s  experiments  were  made  only  in  the  autumn,  the  winter, 
and  early  in  the  spring,  when  the  activity  of  vegetation  was 
suspended,  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  case  respect- 
ing those  of  Hassenfratz. 

It  spears,  however,  that  both  Riichert  and  Senebier  ascer- 
tained, that  vegetables  do  decompose  carbonic  acid,  retainiog 
the  carbon,  and  emitting  the  oxigen.  Dr  Woodward  made 
many  experiments  with  plants  of  mint,  growing  in  water,  and 
found  that  a  plant,  in  water  from  the  Thames,  which  must  cer- 
tainly have  contained  a  large  share  of  carbonic  acid,  encreased 
considerably  more  in  weight,  than  a  plant  growing  in  pure  water. 
Schoppett,  who  examined  the  temperature  of  growing  Trees  in 
New  York,  found,  that,  from  November  to  April,  when  the 
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bulb  of  a  thermometer  was  put  into  a  hole  made  in  a  Tree, 
the  mercmy  rose  higher  than  in  the  open  air ;  and  that,  the 
colder  the  weather,  the  greater,  of  conrse,  was  this  difference. 
From  April  to  NoTember,  on  the  other  hand,  the  thermometer 
showed  a  lower  temperature  in  the  Tree,  than  in  the  open  air. 
And  Ingenhoutz  found,  that  a  piece  of  green  paper,  hung  on  a 
Tree,in  a  warmsnmmer-day,  felt  sensibly  warmer  than  the  leaves. 
Hunter  likewise,  who  was  fond  of  Trees,  used  to  keep  thermo- 
meters in  them  fw  months  together,  and  obtained  similar  re- 
snlts«— -The  subject  is  curious,  and  is  the  more  deserving  of  the 
planter's  investigation,  that  the  state  of  the  Bark,  and  its  power, 
when  thick  and  indurated,  to  protect  the  Sap- vessels,  are  so 
intimately  connected  with  all  facts,  that  tend  to  illustrate  the 
subject 


NotbIV.    PBgeS2. 

Of  the  close  analogy,  which  subsists  between  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms,  many  other  examples  respecting  the  former 
might  be  adduced,  besides  those  mentioned  in  the  text,  in  order 
to  show,  how  universally  Nature  generates  provisions  for  indi- 
viduals, in  order  to  fit  them  for  the  situations,  in  which  they  are 
placed.  The  general  rule  seems  to  be,  as  mentioned  in  the 
text,  that,  where  there  is  a  great  external  application  of  cold, 
an  adequate  non-conducting  covering  is  supplied,  to  prevent  the 
subtraction  of  internal  caloric ;  and,  in  the  same  way,  that  co- 
vering is  withdrawn,  on  a  greater  application  of  heat.  Of  the 
latter  the  Coach  or  Race-horse  furnishes  a  familiar  example^ 
with  his  smooth  and  silky  coat,  enjoying  the  warmth  and  shelter 
of  a  well-constructed  stable,  when  we  compare  it  with  the  rough 
and  shaggy  one  which  he  wears,  when  running  out  in  winter. 
The  coats  of  warm-blooded  animula  appear  to  be  thick  and  fine, 
in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  cold  they  are  destined  to 
endure ;  and  they  are  always  thicker  and  finer  in  winter,  than  in 
summer.  Acc<Nrdingly  (as  stated  in  the  text),  the  fur-bearing 
animals  all  inhabit  hi^  latitudes,  and.  the  value  of  their  skins 
encreases,  in  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  cold,  in  which 
they  are  killed. 
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Of  the  natunl  clothing  of  animab  in  odd  eonntrieiy  the 
Musk  Ox  of  Melville  Island,  m  observed  bj  late  voyagen,  far^' 
ni^hoB  a  striking  instance ;  as  the  immense  mass  of  noa-oon* 
ducting  matter,  which  covers  that  animal,  renders  him  capable 
of  existing  in  a  temperature,  where  even  mercnry  freezes,  and 
of  which  we  can  form  no  adequate  conception.     The  long,  hairy, 
and  dense  garb  of  the  Kamskatcha  Mammoth,  that  most  power- 
ful of  quadrupeds,  embalmed  in  ice,  sufficiently  proves  the  na- 
ture of  such  a  coat,  as  enabled  him  to  live  in  the  coldest  lati- 
tudes ;  and  which  the  Elephant  of  tropical  birth,  with  his  un- 
protected hide,  could  not  certainly  have  endured.    In  the  same 
way,  between  the  tropics,  were  the  trunks  of  Trees  not  defend- 
ed from  the  downward  and  burning  rays  of  the  sun,  by  a  thick, 
expanded,  and  umbrageous  foliage,  there  is  reason  to  think, 
ihat  their  bark  would  be  scorched,  and  severely  injured :    While 
the  same  vertical  rays  harmlessly  descend  on  the  woolly  head 
of  the  Negro ;  who,  without  that  light  and  natural  tuiban,  would, 
like  the  defenceless  European,  often  fall  a  victim  to  the  *^  Stroke 
of  the  Sun  ;**  C<n^  de  Soleil  I  will  not  call  it,  because  the 
phenomenon  is  just  as  well  and  clearly  expressed,  in  our  owb 
language. 


NoTB  V.    Page  83. 

Aristotle,  who  enjoyed  the  double  honour  of  being  the  &tlier 
of  Natural  History,  as  well  as  of  Metaphysics,  says  (JDe  Respi* 
rat,  c  10.  and  the  same  principle  is  frequently  inculcated  through- 
out his  other  works),  ^£9  K  i^'  tf  t^ymwf  ;^ri^i>-  Hi  \in\  fUmf 
•^Sfav  ivih  wfv^mf  tit  ^v0-»9,  hnitf  H  %m{f,  4««i^9  £9  $r  ftdvuf ; 
meaning  to  intimate,  that  Nature  bestows  not,  on  either  ani- 
mals or  vegetables,  any  thing  in  vain ;  that,  while  she  wisely  ef- 
fects her  purposes  by  the  easiest  and  most  direct  methods,  she 
withdraws  the  interposition  of  the  agents,  as  soon  as  their  of- 
fice is  superfluous.  This  principle  is  exemplified  in  no  instance 
better  than  in  Trees,  and  in  their  uniform  possession  of  Proper- 
ties, which  are  best  adapted  to  their  peculiar  circumstances. 
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Note  VI.    Ptage  86. 

Tbe  great  and  leading  doctrine,  with  the  planten  of  Eng* 
land,  respecting  the  Removal  of  Trees,  seeniB  to  he,  that  ^*  Old 
Trees  and  Young  possess  similar  properties;  therefore,  thej 
should  he  removed  on  similar  principles ;"  which  principles,  as 
they  sanction  the  unnecessary  retrenchment  of  hoth  the  tops 
and  roots  of  young  plants,  the  same  retrenchment  is  applicable 
to  those  organs,  in  plants  of  any  age*     This  doctrine  is  not  new, 
as  it  was  known  and  acted  on,  more  than  a  century  ago.    Ahout 
forty  years  since,  it  was  revived  by  Marshall  and  othoB,  and  is 
now  a  favourite  one,  with  some  of  the  hest  writers  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  from  whom  I  regret  heing  under  the  necessity  of  dif- 
fering.    The  fact  is,  that  the  basis  of  the  proposition,  in  respect 
to  Young  plants,  being  unstable,  any  superstructure  raised  upon 
it  mnst  fall  to  die  ground.    But,  were  this  odierwise,  and  that 
it  were  right  to  mutilate  Young  plants,  it  would  not  from 
thence  follow,  that  Old  plants  should  likewise  he  mutilated ;  be- 
cause (as  has  been  explained  in  the  text)  plants,  like  animals, 
being  the  creatures  (^cireumstanees^  circumstances  in  both  old 
and  young  are  perpkuaJfy  ekomgmg  ;  therefwe  dmUbrprcper^ 
Ha  never  can  be  possessed  by  both. 

In  one  of  the  most  scientific,  and  justly  popular  works  of  the 
present  times,  <<  The  Encyclopedia  of  Agriculture,"  we  find 
the  above  proposition,  respecting  Old  Trees,  ennndated  in 
the  broadest,  and  most  unqualified  terms;  and  so  clear  and 
undeniable  does  it  ^pear  to  the  author,  that  he  reduces  its  ap- 
plication to  a  sort  of  ^thmetical  proportion,  and,  in  that  con- 
densed form,  delivers  it  as  an  axiom,  for  the  guidance  of  the 
young  planter,  in  retrenching  the  tops,  as  well  as  the  roots  of 
his  laige  Trees.^    ^  As  the  whole  quantity  of  roots  (says  he), 


*  Lest  there  should  he  any  doabt,  that  the  lightening  of  the  tops  of  the 
Trees  is  meant  to  he  pretty  severe^  we  find,  that  the  two  Trees,  shown 
attached  to  the  Transplanting  Machines,  in  the  two  wood«cuts  in  the  En- 
cyclopedias of  Gardening  and  Agriculture,  are  considerebly  lightened,  and 
reduced  to  nearly  the  condition  of  pollards.  See  Garden,  p.  335.  Agricult. 
454. 
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which  the  Tree  had  before  remoTal,  b  to  the  whole  quantity  of 
branches  which  it  now  haa  (i.  e.  iriien  not  mutilated),  so  is  the 
qnantity  of  roots  which  it  now  has  (after  mntilation),  to  the 
quantity  of  top  which  it  ought  to  haye."  In  other  words,  as 
yon  have  no  means  of  taking  up  roots,  in  sufficient  number  to 
nooriah  the  brsnches,  and  most,  on  that  account,  retrench  and 
mutilate  them,  so  yon  may  e'en  lop  and  mutilate  the  bianchea 
also»  to  the  limited  number,  which  can  be  nourished  by  your 
roots.  Now  I  should  concdre,  that  the  mwe  philosoplucal  way 
of  proceeding  would  hare  been,  first  to  ascertain,  by  lacta  and 
experiments,  whether  it  were  right  and  salutary,  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  Tree,  to  lop  and  %hten  the  branches  at  all  ?  And, 
if  it  appeared  to  be  proper  nol  to  lop,  but  to  j^fvserM  them,  then 
to  sedc  for  some  method  of  taking  up  the  roots  in  such  num- 
bera,  as  were  adequate  to  the  sustenance  of  the  branches.  TUb, 
as  appears  in  the  text,  is  the  very  object  and  basia  of  the  sys- 
tem recommended  in  this  Treatise,  which,  being  the  one  point* 
ed  out  by  Nature  herself,  must  necessarily  be  the  true  one. 

Let  us  hear  what  the  sagadous  and  experienced  Miller  saya, 
as  to  the  propriety  of  retrenching  the  roots  and  branches  of 
Young  woody  plants,  as  is  recommended  by  the  present  me« 
thod.  **  Firit  (says  be)  as  to  the  roots.  All  the  small  fibres 
are  to  be  cut  off,  as  near  to  die  place  from  whence  they  ara 
fHnodttoed  as  may  be,  e^mptfui^  suek  Trees a» are iobenpkuU' 
ed  immediaiefy  n^lter  they  are  taken  mp;  otherwise,  the  air  will 
turn  all  the  small  roots  and  fibres  blaiek,  which  if  permitted  to 
remain  on,  when  the  Tree  is  planted,  will  grow  mouldy  and 
decay.    *    ♦ 

**  After  haying  diiq>laced  the  proper  branches,  you  should  also 
cut  off  all  such  parts  of  branches,  as  hare  by  accident  been  bro- 
ken or  wounded ;  for  these  will  remain  a  disagreeable  sight,  and 
often  occasion  disease  in  the  Tree.  BvLiyou^unddbynomeanB 
cut  off  the  mam  ieadinff  ehootSp  a»  is  by  too  many  pracHsed ;  for 
those  are  necessary  to  attract  the  sap  irom  the  root,  and  thereby 
promote  the  growth  of  the  Tree :  For,  from  seyeral  experiments 
which  I  made  in  the  winter  of  1729,  by  cutting  off  the  branches 
of  seyeral  sorts  of  trees,  and  putting  them  into  phials  filled  with 
water,  whose  tops  were  closely  corered,  to  preyent  the  eyapora- 
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(ing  of  the  water,  I  found,  that  those  shoots,  whose  leading  hnds 
were  preaervedf  did  attract  the  moistare  in  mnch  greater  quan- 
tity, than  those  shoots,  whose  tops  were  cat  off:  And,  fromse- 
▼eral  experiments,  made  by  Dr  Hales,  we  find,  that  great  qnan** 
tities  of  moistare  are  imbibed  at  woonds,  where  branches  are 
eat  off;  so  that,  by  thus  shortening  the  branches,  the  wet,  which 
generally  fidls  in  great  plenty  daring  the  winter  season,  is 
abundantly  imbibed,  and,  for  want  of  leaves  to  persinre  it  off, 
mixes  with  the  sap  of  Trees,  and  thereby  distending  the  vessels, 
destroys  their  contracting  force ;  whidi  many  times  kiUs  the 
Trtdf  OTf  at  hasty  weakens  it  so  imuhj  as  not  to  be  recovered 
again  for  some  years^  as  I  have  several  times  observed, 

^  But,  being  willing  to  try  this  experiment  again,  in  the  month 
of  October  17S3, 1  made  choice  of  two  standard  Almond  Trees, 
of  equal  strength  and  age.  Hiese  I  took  up  as  carefully  as  pos- 
sible ;  and^  having  prepared  theur  roots,  as  before  directed,  I 
pruned  their  heads  in  the  following  manner,  via. ;  From  one  of 
them  I  cut  off  only  the  small  branches,  and  such  as  were  hnd" 
zed  or  broken,  but  preserved  att  the  strong  ones  entire :  Of  the 
efiiust  I  shortened  att  As  strong  branehesy  and  prunedoff  the 
weak  €md  broken  shootSf  €U  is  ^  eomnum  praetiee.  These  two 
Trees  I  planted  in  the  same  soil,  and  in  the  same  situation,  gave 
them. both  equal  attendance,  and  managed  tiiem  both  as  nearly 
aHke  as  posrible ;  yet,  in  tiie  spring,  vhen  tiiese  TVees  began  to 
shoot,  tiiatywAoM  braneheswereentirefypreservedyeameoutearfyf 
continued  to  shoot  stronger^  and  is  at  present  muA  larger^  and  in 
better  health  than  the  other.  And,  since  this,  I  have  made  se- 
veral other  experiments  of  the  like  nature,  which  have  constantiy 
succeeded  in  the  same  manner :  From  whence  it  is  reasonable 
to  conclude ;  that  the  shortening  rf  the  branches  is  a  great  ir^urg 
to  att  new-planted  Trees  ;  but  especially  to  Cherries  and  Horse- 
Chesnuts,  which  are  frequentiy  killed  by  shortening  their  large 
branches,  when  they  are  removed."  Gardener's  and  Botanist's 
Diet,  m  voc.  Planting. 

Here,  then,  is  the  most  satisftustory  evidence,  deduced  finom 
facts,  and  from  the  practice  of  a  man  of  acknowledged  science 
and  observatiouythatitisutteriy  injurious  even  to  Young  Trees, 
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%o  mutikte  their  roots  or  topttyin  the  way  commonly  pimctiseds 
Hence  we  mnet  d  farUari  admit,  diat  it  is  far  mare  usurious 
to  those  of  old  Trees ;  and  diat  the  mart  seduUmd^  both  are 
prtaerved  enitirey  the  more  yigorons  will  he  their  deyelopement. 
In  Note  II.  of  the  present  Section,  page  381,  &c.  Miller,  as  we 
have  seen,  so  strongly  reprobates  the  <'  bad  philosophy"  (as  he 
terms  it),  or  want  of  science,  displayed  by  Transplanters  of 
Large  Trees  in  his  own  time,  in  lopping  and  lightening  their 
tops,  that  it  would  he  superfluous  to  repeat  it  here ;  but  it  ia 
particularly  deserving  of  the  attention  of  the  reader.  I  have 
myself  made  several  experiments,  in  order  to  compare  the  ^tifie- 
rent  progress  of  Trees,  both  Young  and  Old,  that  had  their  topa 
lightened,  with  that  of  others,  in  which  the  tops  had  been  left 
untouched,  and  the  results  have  been  similar  to  those  experien* 
eed  by  Miller ;  only,  in  the  latter,  the  results  were  more  striking, 
on  account  of  the  more  advanced  age  of  the  Trees.  But  I  feel 
peculiar  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  strengthen  my  own  opinion, 
by  the  authority  of  so  eminent  a  phytologut,  whose  great  work 
cannot  be  too  firequently  recommended  to  the  young  planter's 
notice.  It  is  most  particularly  valuable,  in  the  Edition  of  the  late 
Professor  Martyn  of  Cambridge ;  who,  besides  neariy  doubling 
the  whole  matter  contained  in  the  original  work,  has  added  some 
new  and  valuable  articles,  and  brought  the  history  of  the  planta 
enumerated  down  to  the  present  times. 


NoTKVn.*    Page  89. 

If  the  reasonings  in  the  fm'egoing  part  of  this  Section,  be  well 
founded,  the  proposition  in  question  here  must  necessarily  be 
true,  in  respect  to  Trees  removed  from  Exposed  to  Sheltered 
situations,  as  well  as  its  converse ;  but  probably  there  are  not 
many  persons,  who  have  verified  it  by  experiment. 

In  1818,  I  transferred  some  Beeches,  Oaks,  Witch  Elms, 
Limes,  and  Sycamores,  from  an  exposed  situation,  in  order  to 
form  a  close  skreen  of  some  size,  in  conjunction  with  Under^ 

*  This  Note  IB  muked  crroneoiuly  No.  VI.  in  the  text,  at  p.  89,  wheicas 
it  should  be  No.  VII.,  as  here  stated. 
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woody  which  skreen  or  piantation  was  accordiiigly  executed. 
These  Trees  possessed,  m  a  verj  considerable  d^:reey  whal  has 
been  called  in  the  text  the  Fh>tecting  Fropertiesy  and  they 
might,  with  great  advantage*  have  been  set  oat  in  the  open  park* 
In  1826y  at  the  distance  of  Eight  yearB,  it  was  quite  yisible, 
that  these  properties  had  greatly  disappeared,  and  that  the  Non- 
protecting  were  about  to  be  superinduced  in  their  stead.  In 
the  spring  of  the  year  last  mentioned,  I  remoyed,  to  an  exposed 
situation  in  the  park,  a  few  of  the  Oaks  and  Beeches,  from  ihe 
centre  of  the  wood,  where  the  warmth  was  the  greatest,  and 
where  they  had  begun  to  be  drawn  up ;  and  I  am  persuaded, 
that,  in  Eight  or  Ten  yean  more,  the  former  properties  will 
return,  and  be  as  fuUy  developed,  as  they  were  in  the  begin- 
ning* 

In  1809, 1  took  two  fine  Sycamores,  about  five-and*twenty 
feet  high,  amply  provided  with  the  Protecting  Properties,  and 
fitted  for  situations  of  the  greatest  exposure,  and  removed  them 
Into  the  centre  of  a  close  wood.  Being  well  supplied  with  roots, 
they  were  soon  established  in  the  ground,  and  began  to  push 
vigorously  towards  the  %ht«  Their  stems  were  speedily  elon- 
gated ;  their  bark  became  smoother;  their  side-branches  more 
tender,  and  tUnner  in  spray  and  foliage ;  and  by  1816,  that  is, 
after  Seven  years,  they  could  no  longer  be  recognised  as  the 
same  plants.  Soon  after  the  faSi  of  that  season,  I  once  more 
transferred  them  to  the  open  field.  Here,  although  they  earned 
a  good  leaf,  they  appeared  for  some  time  altogether  stationary  in 
their  progress,  as  was  to  be  expected.  In  the  absence  of  die 
shelter  and  warmth,  which  they  had  so  long  experienced,  they 
could  not  at  once  generate  provisions  to  enable  them  to  resist 
the  cold :  But,  in  consonance  to  that  law  of  nature,  by  which 
<<  phmts,  as  well  as  animals,  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed,"  they  began  gradually 
but  slowly  to  generate  them ;  so  that  it  was  only  in  1824 
that  I  observed  the  Trees  to  display  any  decided  symptoms  of 
Induration  of  Bark,  Encrease  of  Roots,  Stoutness  of  Stem,  and 
Closeness  of  Ramification,  which  constitute  such  provisions; 
and  it  is  evident,  that  it  will  require  a  year  or  two  more,  to  ef* 
feet  a  oompfafe  renovation  of  their  former  character. 
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From  this  short  accoimty  we  may  perceire,  that,  while  Trees 
retain  foil  Tigoiir,  that  is,  while  they  contimie  in  a  n|»id]y  pro- 
gressive state,  they  may  be  made  alternately  to  assnme  or  lay 
aside  those  properties,  which  best  fit  them  for  Remoyal.  More- 
over we  see,  that,  as  vegetation  is  always  more  active  in  shelter, 
than  in  exposure,  the  properties  just  now  mentioned,  that  is,  the 
Ph>tecting  Properties,  are  far  nuyre  slowly  obtained  or  reassn* 
med,  than  the  Non-protecting.  From  such  fiActs  and  experi- 
ments, therefore,  as  well  as  from  analogy,  we  are  warranted  to 
conclude,  that  the  doctrine  held  forth  in  the  text  is  fnDy  con- 
firmed, namely,  that,  <<  By  the  Law  of  Nature,  Shelter  and  Ex- 
posure, that  is,  Heat  and  Cold  have  the  power  alike  of  dimi- 
nishing or  encreasing,  of  bestowing  or  taking  away,  what  may 
be  called  the  Protecting  Properties." 

At  page  92, 1  have  endeavoured  to  apologize,  to  the  scienti- 
fic reader,  for  the  use  of  these  two  terms,  as  being  by  no  means 
"  philosophical,**  but  applied  solely  for  the  purpose  of  accom- 
modating my  New  Theory  to  practice,  in  the  Removal  of  Wood. 
'<  Protecting  and  Non-protecting  properties,"  I  am  aware,  are 
acquired  by  Trees,  solely  in  consequence  of  differences  in  their 
situation ;  and,  for  that  reason,  it  certainly  would  have  been 
better,  if  terms  had  been  found,  having  a  reference  to  what  the 
Tree  is,  and  to  the  conditiens  that  have  made  it  sOy  rather  than  to 
certain  future  uses,  which  the  character,  thus  acquired,  is  con- 
sidered to  serve.  Perhaps,  however,  they  may  be  defended  in 
some  degree,  on  the  same  grounds,  as  the  terms  "  Conducting,'* 
and  "  Non-conducting,*'  as  applied  to  certain  substances,  capable 
of  receiving  and  transmitting  the  Electric  fluid,  which  were  first 
invented  by  Desaguliers,  and  have  been  since  admitted  into  the 
philosophic  nomenclature. 
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SECTION  IV. 


Note  I.    P.  107. 

Malpighi  was  bom  An.  1628.  He  was  a  native  and  phy- 
sician of  Bologna,  and  professor  of  Medicine  in  the  Uniyersity 
of  that  city.  For  his  discoveries  in  Anatomy,  he  has  been  just- 
ly celebrated,  in  conjunction  with  the  well-known  Borelli,  and 
for  having  thrown  a  new  light  on  the  diseases  of  the  Liver.  He 
was  the  first  writer,  who  gave  to  the  world  a  system  of  the  true 
Anatomy  of  Plants,  of  which  one  of  the  most  important  doc- 
trines is  the  theory  of  the  Circulation  of  the  Sap,  its  ascent  in 
the  wood,  and  its  descent  in  the  bark.  His  work  seems  to  have 
appeared  in  1671.  In  1669,  he  was  admitted  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London ;  and  he  kept  up  a  regular  corre- 
spondence with  several  of  its  members,  till  his  death. 

Dr  Nehemiah  Grew,  the  father  of  English  Phytology,  and  one 
of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  his  time,  was  a  cotemporary 
of  Malpighi's.  He  published,  about  the  same  period,  his  "  Ana- 
tomy of  Plants,"  wherein  he  advanced,  on  similar  principles, 
the  doctrine  of  the  Circulation  of  the  Sap.  The  second  edition 
bears  date  London,  1688 ;  so  that,  as  they  investigated  and  wrote, 
in  different  countries,  and  without  communication  with  each 
other,  on  this  obscure  subject,  so  they  justly  divide  the  honour 
of  systematizing  the  conjectures  of  the  Greek  Naturalists.  Not- 
withstanding the  importance  of  later  researches,  their  works  are 
held  in  high  esteem,  down  to  the  present  period. 


Note  II.    Page  108. 

It  was  extremely  natural  for  phytologists,  after  the  discovery 
of  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood  in  animals,  to  extend  the  analogy 
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to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Tliey  had,  in  the  latter,  no  Tiaible 
oigans,  conresponding  to  the  stomachy  the  intestines,  or  the  lac- 
teals,  and,  above  all,  to  the  heart,  the  main-spring  and  centre  of 
the  drcntation  of  the  blood ;  but  these  wants  were  readily  sup- 
plied. The  Root  was  supposed  to  correspcmd  to  both  the  Month 
and  the  Stomach,  and  to  effect  sach  a  change  on  the  floid  which 
it  absorbed,  as  fitted  it  for  the  nourishment  of  the  plant.  It  was 
supposed  also  to  have  the  power  of  propelling  the  digested  fluid, 
when  impregnated  with  the  principles  of  nutrition,  growth,  and 
developement,  to  the  summit  of  the  leaf.  From  thence  it  was 
again  returned  to  the  root ;  where,  mingling  with  the  newly-di- 
gested fluid,  it  was  again  propelled  to  the  summit,  as  before ; 
and,  in  that  way,  a  regular  drculation  was  maintained.  In  this 
process,  these  propelling  vessels  were  said  to  be  Arteries,  and 
the  returning  vessels  were  considered  as  Veins.  Such  is  the 
theory  of  the  circulation  of  the  Sap,  held  forth  by  the  earlier 
phytologists ;  and,  as  it  was  found  to  rest  on  a  very  slender  basis, 
they  did  not  fail  to  prop  and  bolster  it  up,  with  a  multitude  of 
ingenious  arguments. 

Of  late  years,  the  doctrine  has  been  revived,  as  mentioned  in 
the  text,  and  supported  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  mo- 
dem phytologists ;  but  it  has  been  improved  by  patient  investi- 
gation, and  accurate  experiment,  and  cleared  of  all  ill-founded 
analogy  to  animal  life.  Hedwig  declared  himself  to  be  of  opi- 
nion, that  plants  possess  a  circulation  of  the  fluids,  in  some  sort 
similar  to  that  of  animals.  Costi  united  in  the  same  q>inion, 
and  is  said  to  have  found  it  exemplified  in  the  stem  of  the  (^ara^ 
and  other  ptents.  Ph>fessor  Willdenow,  in  his  Prindples  of  Bo- 
tany, has  also  introduced  the  subject,  and  defended  the  doctrine. 
(See  Eng.  Translation,  p.  85.)  He  confidently  asserts,  that  he 
believes  a  circulation  to  exist ;  because  it  would  be  utteriy  im- 
possible for  the  leafless  Tree  to  resist  the  cold,  if  there  were  no 
circulation  of  the  fluids.  This,  as  Mr  Keith  observes,  <<  is  no 
argument,  and  therefore  merits  no  reply ;" — ^yet,  we  must  ad- 
mit, that  it  is  a /yremifipfion,  of  which  the  force  is  more  easily 
evaded  than  invalidated. 

It  is  impossible,  in  the  narrow  compass  of  a  Note,  to  give  a 
detail  of  Mr  Knight's  ingenious  and  valuable  experiments,  to 
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aoeoant  for  the  conversion  of  Uie  Albnmnm  into  Wood ;  but 
the  reader  is  referred  for  them  to  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
for  1805  and  1806.  By  these  experiments^  he  will  see,  that  it 
is  rendered  in  the  higkui  degree  prcbablei  if  it  be  not  altogether 
certain,  that  a  circnlation  of  the  vegetable  fluids  actually  exists : 
F<H*,  if  it  once  be  admitted,  that  the  descending  or  Proper  juicei 
forms  not  only  a  new  Epidermis,  where  it  is  wanted,  and  a  new 
layer  of  Liber  and  Alburnum,  but  that  it  also  partly  enters  into 
the  Alburnum  of  the  preceding  year,  where  it  mingles,  and  is 
again  carried  up  with  the  ascending  Sap,  it  cannot  well  be  de- 
nied, that  a  circulation  is  completed.  That  Mr  Keith  is  preUy 
nearfy  of  this  opinion  himself,  may  be  gathered  from  the  foUow- 
ing  concise  summary  of  Mr  Knight's  hypothesisi  by  that  acute 
and  ingenious  censor : — 

''  Although  the  doctrine  of  a  circulation  (says  he),  as  main-i 
tained  by  Mr  Knight,  should  befahe^  yet  the  account  which  he 
gives,  of  the  progress  and  agency  of  the  Sap,  and  proper  juice, 
short  of  Circulation,  nuxy  he  trve.  The  sum  of  the  account  is 
as  follows.  When  the  seed  is  deposited  in  the  ground,  under 
proper  conditions,  moisture  is  absorbed  and  modified  by  the  co- 
tyled<ms,  and  conducted  directly  to  the  radicle,  which  is,  by  con- 
eeqnence^  first  developed.  But  the  fluid,  which  has  been  thus 
conducted  to  the  radicle,  mingling,  no  doubt,  with  the  fluids 
which  is  now  also  absorbed  fix>m  the  soil,  ascends  afterwards  to 
the  plumelet,  through  the  medium  of  the  tubes  of  the  alburnum. 
The  plumelet  now  expands,  and  gives  the  due  preparation  to 
the  ascending  sap,  returning  it  also^  in  its  elaborated  state,  to 
the  tubes  of  the  bark ;  through  whidi  it  again  descends  to  the 
extremity  of  the  root,  not  only  fomung,  in  its  jvogress,  new 
bark,  and  new  aiburnum ;  but  mixing  also,  as  Mr  Knight  thinks, 
with  the  alburnum  of  the  former  year,  where  such  alburnum 
exists,  and  so  completing  the  circulation."  Veget.  Botany,  V. 
II.  p.  244.  See  also,  on  the  same  subject,  Kieser,  Organ*  des 
Plantes,  pp.  258,  259,  &c 

This  Note  has  been  extended  to  an  unusual  length.  But  I 
conceived,  that  it  would  be  interesting  to  the  young  planter,  to 
have  a  brief  account  of  the  principal  theories,  which  have  been 
formed  of  the  Circulation  of  the  Sap,  and  the  ultimate  condu- 
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sioOy  to  whidi  kle  wnlen  have  come»  as  it  is  one  of  ths  most 
obscnrey  though  important  proccsoss,  in  the  wliole  of  ri^gelable 
Bcaaawj.  I  may  add,  in  condosion,  that  there  are  yarions 
writen,  besides  the  distinguished  names  giren  in  the  tezt^  who 
maybe  adntntageoosly  consulted  by  theyoongstttdent,  on  this, 
and  other  points  of  Vegetable  Physiology,  namely,  Leenyenhoek, 
Spahmwmi,  Van  Marun,  Goetaid,  Sprengel,  Bemhardi,  Cotta, 
Link,  HiU,  Tonraftnt,  Sanssnre,  Compsretti,  TreTiranvs,  Baser, 
Ellisy  &C.  I  regret,  howerer,  to  obsenre,  that  the  ehborale 
prize  Essay,  by  Dr  Kieser  of  the  Uniyersity  of  Jena»  drawn  np 
for  the  Teyleiian  Society  at  Haarlem,  ^  on  the  Oiganiaation, 
Stmctore,  and  Functions  of  Plants,"  &c.  shonld  be  so  little 
known  in  tlus  coontry,  as  to  escape  the  notice  of  some  of  onr  late 
writers.  It  is  composed  in  French,  and  printed  in  4to^  in  1812, 
with  numenms  plates  well  executed*  Making  allowance  for 
some  fimcies  peculiar  to  the  author,  it  is  a  work  of  great  merit, 
and  certainly  descrying  of  being  trausbted  into  English. 


NoTsUI.    nigell9. 

As  there  is  no  process,  in  the  whole  nmge  of 
<economy,  more  important  tiian  Phruning,  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  say  something  on  it,  in  this  place.  Pruning  may  be  said  to 
ombrace  the  fiye  following  objects ;  First,  to  adyance  the  growth 
and  bulk  of  Trees ;  Secondly,  to  reduce  or  lessen  thdr  bulk  ; 
Thirdly,  to  modify  or  alter  their  form ;  Fourthly,  to  renew  thar 
decayed  parts ;  and  Fifthly,  to  cure  and  eradicate  the  diseases 
to  which  they  are  subject. 

Of  these,  one  iji  the  most  important,  and,  till  of  late  years, 
certainly  the  least  attended  to,  is  the  East;  as  the  ultimate 
yalne  of  the  Wood  in  most  cases  depends  upon  it,  and  the  actual 
weight  of  the  timber  produced.  With  all  deciduous  Trees  cul- 
tiyated  for  profit,  the  art  is,  to  cut  off  the  wesk  and  superfluous 
lateral  shoots,  so  that  the  portion  of  sap,  employed  in  tiieir  nou- 
rishment, may  be  thrown  into  the  strong  ones ;  and,  aboye  all, 
to  direct  a  proper  portion  of  the  ligneous  matter  of  the  Tree 
into  the  main  stem  or  trunk,  and  thereby  generate  dean  and 
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■ound  timber.  But,  in  effecting  that  piupose^  mwhjttdgfrmmti 
and  tome  science  are  reqaiaito ;  because,  as  branches  are  just  as 
necessary  to  the  nourishment  of  the  Tree  as  roots  (namely,  in 
carrying  down  to  the  stem  the  descending  Sap),  so,  if  they  be 
retrenched  to  excestf  the  nourishment  of  the  Tree  will  probably 
be  checked ;  or,  it  may  happen,  althongh  yon  succeed  in  adran- 
dng  the  bulk  of  the  wood,  that  you  may  very  sensibly  deterio- 
rate its  quaUty^  and  consequently  its  wdue. 

With  a  Tiew  to  establish  a  proper  system  of  Pranug,  Mr 
William  Fontey,  an  intelligent  Nurseryman  and  Planter  of  Hud* 
dersfield,  in  1805  published  a  Treatise,  entitled,  <<  The  Forest 
Pmner,  or  Timber-Owner's  Assistant ;"  and  the  simplicity  of  the 
system  there  delineated,  not  less  than  its  merit,  soon  contribu- 
ted  to  bringit  into  yery  general  repute.  But,  if  the  truth  must 
be  spoken,  I  fear,  that  it  has  d<me  more  injury,  as  well  as 
more  good  to  the  Woods  of  Britain,  than  any  other  woric,  that 
has  appeared  within  a  century.  Great  good  it  has  unqnes* 
ti<mably  done,  wherever  the  system  it  recommends  has  been 
cautiously  modified  and  controlled  by  science ;  and  injury  as  cer- 
tainly, where  the  instructions  of  the  author  have  been  literally 
followed  out.  The  radical  error  of  Fontey  lay  in  this ;  that, 
having  once  discovered,  by  cutting  away  the  side-branches,  that 
the  stem  was  capable  of  being  elongated,  and  its  bulk  encreased 
to  an  indefinite  extent,  he  naturally  enough  thought,  that  too 
many  side-branches  could  not  be  cut  away.  But  let  any  one, 
acquainted  with  phytological  science,  or  the  anatomy  of  plants, 
only  cast  his  eye  on  the  Frontispiece  of  this  Treatise,  which  fur- 
nishes a  specimen  of  the  art,  as  approved  and  prsctised  by  the 
author ;  and  to  such  a  person  no  more  needs  be  said  on  Uie  sub- 
ject. Here  he  will  perceive  the  delineation  of  an  immense  Tree, 
by  name,  <'  the  Wobum  Beech,**  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, and  growing  at  that  place ;  a  Tree  more  than  eeventy  feet 
in  height,  end  pruned  np  tojlflyfrom  the  ground^  without  a  twig 
or  a  branch ;  and  yet  this  great  sweeping-brush  is  held  forth  as 
an  example  of  perfed  Pruning^  and  such  as  is  calculated  to 
encrease  the  vo/tce,  as  well  as  the  weight  of  the  wood  I  See 
Forest  Pkuner,  p.  150.  et  eeqq. 

Now,  eminent  as  all  men  must  acknowledge  Fontey  to  be,  in 
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experience  as  a  mmeiynuDi,  and  a  planter,  and  that  he  has 
brongfat  out  a  woric,  in  which  mndi  useful  knowledge,  and  prae- 
tical  skill  are  displayed,  yet  it  is  a  cnrions  £Kt,  that  he  seems  not 
to  haTe  been  mnch  acquainted  with  Vegetable  Physiology,  and 
the  Anatomy  of  Plants,  and,  by  consequence,  with  the  Double 
Current  of  the  Sap  in  Trees.  Whoerer  attentively  eTraminee 
his  Treatise  (and  especially  from  p.  48  to  58,  and  p.  150.  ei 
9eqq.)y  will  percave,  that  he  belieyed,  that  the  Sap  in  Trees  ^  «»- 
cends  in  the  Baik ;"  that  the  main  office  of  the  Brsnches  is 
**  to  produce  and  maintain  a  certain  quantity  of  Leares  ;**  and 
that  the  business  of  the  leaves  is  ^  to  attract  the  Sq»  upirarda  T 
pp.  155,  15d.  If  sudi  be  the  principks  cf  udmee^  on  which 
this  system  of  Pruning  is  founded,  there  is  little  wonder,  that  it 
should  prove  eironeous,  when  applied  to  practice.  What  should 
we  think,  in  the  present  day,  of  a  scientific  Agriculturist,  who 
waa  unacquainted  with  the  Chemical  affinities  ?  or  of  an  astro- 
nomer, who  assumed  as  the  basis  of  a  new  system,  that  the  Sun 
and  Planets  moved  round  the  Earth  ?  Yet  it  is  singular,  that 
the  ingenious  author  of  the  Encyclopedia  of  Gardening  (himself 
a  skilful  Phytologist),  is  almost  the  only  writer  of  note,  who 
has  ventured  to  cast  a  doubt  on  this  rash  system  of  Pruning ; 
or  to  observe  the  vast  difficulty  and  delicacy,  that  attends  so 
scientific  an  operation* 

<<  The  great  importance  (says  he)  of  the  Leaves  of  Trees  must 
never  be  lost  sig^t  of.  In  attending  to  these  instructions,  their 
use  is  not,  as  Pontey  asserts,  "  to  attract  the  Sap,"  but  to  ek- 
b<»ute  it,  when  propelled  to  them,  and  thus  form  the  extract  or 
food  taken  in  by  the  plant,  into  a  fluid  analogous  to  blood,  and 
which  is  returned,  so  formed  by  the  Leaves,  into  the  inner  bark 
and  soft  wood.  It  must  be  a  very  nice  painty  therrfare^  to  cfe- 
termine  the  qua$itity  rf  branches  or  leavee^  that  should  be  10  om 
each  Dree  ;  and,  if  no  more  are  left  than  what  are  just  fiecessary 
then,  in  the  case  of  accidents  to  them  from  insects,  the  progress 
of  the  Tree  will  be  doubfy  retarded.  Experience  alone  can  de- 
termine these  things.  Both  Pontey  and  Sang  agree,  that  ^*  strength 
is  gained  as  effectually  by  a  few  branches  to  a  bead,  as  by  many." 
Encydop.  of  Gardening,  p.  582.  It  is  true,  Mr  Loudon  might 
not  consider  his  multifarious  work  as  a  fit  place  for  controversy : 
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Yet  no  one  nrast  know  better  than  bimselfy  the  utter  fallacy  of 
the  opinion  last  mentioned,  though  propped  by  the  name  of 
another  rery  meritorious  nurBeryman  and  planter  (Sang)  ;  and 
that  it  stands  contradicted  by  the  experience  of  our  best  phyto- 
logistSy  and  our  best  planters,  for  more  than  a  century  back, 
from  Grew  and  Miller,  down  to  Boutcher,  Knight,  and  Speech- 
ly.  No  good  phytologist  will  doubt,  that  it  is  according  to  sound 
science,  as  well  as  good  practice,  in  woods  planted  for  profit, 
and  in  a  soil  and  climate  which  are  natural  to  them,  or  below 
that  standard,  to  cut  away  a  proportion  of  the  weaker  branches, 
and  turn  the  current  of  the  descending  sap  more  abundantly  into 
the  stems.  Suc^reirenchmentyhawwerymus^tdwaysb^ 
hy  ^  actual  wants  cfthe  TVeea,  and  thefairpropcniiony  which  the 
size  qf  the  stem  bears  ixp'Oie  size  andnumber  of  their  boughs.  But 
to  say,  that  <<  strength  of  stem  is  gained  as  effectually  by  a  few 
branches  to  a  head,  as  by  numy,"  and  that  therefore  many  branches 
may  be  taken  away,  is  to  say,  in  effect,  that  strength  is  not 
diminished  by  diminishing  the  means  of  obtaining  it ;  a  contra- 
diction in  terms,  wholly  unworthy  of  any  serious  refutation. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  author  of  the  present  time,  who  has  written 
more  judiciously  on  the  effects  produced  on  Wood  by  means  of  Cul- 
ture, of  which  Pruning  necessarily  forms  an  important  part,  than 
the  ingenious  author  of  the  Encyclopedia  of  Gardening :  And 
I  feel  the  more  particular  satisfiustion  in  appealing  to  him,  in 
this  place,  as  I  hare  above  had  occasion  to  ^ffer  from  him  on 
another  point  respecting  wood.  In  a  meritorious  Treatise, 
which  came  out  in  1806, 1  mean  ^  On  the  Forming  and  Impro- 
'  Ting  of  Country  Residences,'*  and  which  I  have  already  noticed 

,  (at  p.  360.)  in  the  terms  it  deserves,  he  has  an  interesting  article 

«  on  the  Effects  of  Culture  on  Trees,  in  regard  to  characteristic 
beauty,  and  Timber  produce.** 

<<  It  is  remarkable/'  he  observes,  '<  that  ibis  subject  has  never 
specifically  engaged  the  attention  of  those,  who  have  written  on 
Planting.    The  Effects  of  Culture  on  otiier  vegetables  is  so  great, 
,  as  always  to  change  their  appearance,  and  often,  in  a  consider- 

able degree,  to  alter  their  nature.  The  common  culinary  vege- 
tables, and  cultivated  grasses,  assume  so  different  an  appearance 
in  our  fields  and  gardens,  from  what  they  do  in  a  state  of  wild 
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natore^  that  erena  botanist  nugfat  easily  be  deceiTed,  in  ragard 
to  the  epeciet.  The  same  general  laws  operate  npon  the  whole 
kingdom  of  vegetables ;  and  thence  it  is  jUn,  that  the  effects  of 
culture  on  Trees,  though  different  in  degreCy  most  be  analogoaB 
in  theirnatore.    *    *  • 

<<  It  may  be  proper  to  obserre,  that  I,  by  coltnrey  do  not  mean 
merely  the  operations  on  the  soil,  or  even  on  the  form  of  the  Tree, 
but  every  thing  that  tends  to  rtmofot  UJrom  it»  nOtwrtd  ttate,  in 
order  to  acedertUe  vegfetaium.  I  consider  sIbo,  that  a  Thee  is 
in  a  natursl  state,  whenever  it  has  sprang  up  fOTtnitonsly,  and 
propagates  itself  without  aid  from  man,  whether  it  is  in  crowd- 
ed forests,  woody  wastes,  or  in  scattered  vgronps  on  hills  or 
oomnums.  Now,  it  is  known  to  every  one,  in  the  least  ooo- 
versant  with  vegetable  economy,  that,  in-  all  herfaaceons  vege- 
tables, and  even  shrabs  of  considerable  size,  the  effect  of  remo- 
val to  an  improved  soil,  climate,  and  situation,  is  to  tt^poficl  the 
putBt^Ae  whole  vegeiabk;  that  the  effect  of  removing,  or  cat- 
ting off  part  of  the  vegetable  above  gnrand.  is  to  expemd  those 
parts  which  remain ;  that  the  effect  of  removii^  any  of  the  parts 
under  ground,  or  of  removing  the  whole  vegetable  into  a  colder 
climate,  and  a  less  congenial  soil  and  situation,  is  to  eontraei  or 
eatuoUdate  the  whde.  This,  were  it  necessary,  could  be  illus- 
trated in  a  thousand  instances,  from  the  commonest  vegetables ; 
But  I  only  notice  further  at  present,  that  this  takes  place  more 
or  less,  in  a  degree  corresponding  with  theiaindity  of  the  growth 
of  the  v^;etable,  and  its  duration*" 

After  a  good  deal  of  illustration  and  discussion,  which  is  all 
admirable,  and  highly  deserving  of  the  phytologist's  and  plant- 
er's notice^  he  concludes  as  follows.  **  Thou^  a  great  deal 
more  might  be  added,  from  known  facts,  which  have  come  un- 
der my  own  observation,  or  which  I  have  collected  from  several 
parts  of  the  country,  I  shall  only  offer,  in  connection  with  the 
above^  a  few  remarks  on  the  effects  oi  Prunmff  on  Trees. 

^  The  general  effects  I  have  already  stated  to  be  of  a  coiro- 
spondmg  nature  with  the  Culture,  that  is,  to  enorease  the  quan- 
tity of  Timber  produce.  The  particular  manner,  in  which  it 
does  this,  is  by  directing  the  greater  part  of  the  sap,  which  ge* 
nerdly  spreads  itself  in  side-branches,  into  the  principal  stem. 
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This  iniiBt  oonseqnently  enhige  that  stenoy  in  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary degree,  by  encreasing  the  annual  circles  of  the  wood. 
Now,  if  the  Tree  be  m  a  worse  sail  and  clinuUe^  than  those 
tehich  are  natural  to  it^  this  wiU  be  (ftome  advantage^  as  the 
extra  encrease  of  timber  will  still  be  of  a  quality  not  inferior  to 
what  wonld  take  place  in  its  natural  state ;  or,  in  other  words, 
it  will  correspond  with  that  degree  of  quality  and  quantity  of 
timber,  which  the  nature  and  species  of  the  Tree  admit  of  be* 
ing  produced.  K  the  Tree  be  in  its  natural  state,  the  annual 
encrease  of  timber,  occasioned  by  pruning,  must  necessarily  m« 
jure  iti  quality^  in  a  degree  corresponding  with  the  encre«sed 
quantity.  If  the  Tree  be  in  a  better  climate  and  soil,  than  that 
which  is  natural  to  it,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  annual  encrease 
of  wood  be  promoted  by  Pruning,  it  is  evident,  that  such  wood 
must  be  of  a  very  different  quality  from  that  produced  in  its 
natural  state  (that  is,  very  injeriar). 

^  Now,  though  it  might  be  shown,  in  some  degree,  from 
regetable  anatomy,  and  analogy  from  what  takes  place  in  herba- 
ceous vegetables,  I  prefer  deducing  from  the  facts  already  stated 
this  proposition ;  That  whatever  tends  to  encrease  the  wood  m  a 
greater  degree^  than  what  is  natural  to  the  species^  when  in  its 
natural  state^  must  infure  the  quality  of  the  timber.  Pruning 
tends  to  encrease  this  in  a  considerable  degree ;  and,  therefore, 
it  must  be  a  pernicious  practioej  in  as  far  as  it  is  used  in  these 
cases. — ^In  this  Section,  I  have  not  considered  Pruning  in  regard 
to  eradicating  diseases,  preventing  injuries,  or  encreasing  the 
natural  character  and  tendency  of  Trees.  For  those  purposes 
it  is  of  great  advantage. 

**  Mr  Knight  has  shown,  in  a  very  striking  manner,  that  tim« 
ber  is  produced,  or  rather,  that  the  alburnum  or  sapwood  is  ren- 
dered ligneous,  by  the  motion  of  the  Tree,  during  the  descent 
of  the  true  (or  proper)  Sap.  It  is  also  suffidently  known  to 
all,  who  have  attended  to  the  physiology  of  vegetables,  and  is 
greatly  confirmed  by  some  experiments  recently  laid  before  the 
Royal  Society  (Philosop.  Trans.  1803-1804),  that  the  solid  tex- 
ture of  the  wood  greatly  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  siq>,  which 
must  necessarily  descend,  and  also  on  the  slowness  of  its  descent. 
Now,  both  these  requisites  are  materially  encreased  by  side- 
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bmdiesy  wliich  retain  a  Itfge  quiitity  of  asp,  and,  by  their 
jimetion  vnth  the  stem,  occamon  a  contraction,  and  twisted  di- 
rection of  the  Teseelsy  which  ohetnicts  the  progress  of  the  (pro- 
per) juice.  .  That  this  is  tme  in  hct,  is  well  known  to  thoaey  ac- 
costomed  to  make  Wine,  from  Maple  or  Birch  Trees :  For,  in 
this  bosinesB  it  is  found,  that  those  Trees,  which  have  fewest 
side-branches,  bleed  more  freely  than  the  others,  but  dnring  a 
mnch  shorter  space  of  time.  These  hints,  therefore,  uSord  ad- 
ditional eridence  against  Pmning,  and  particularly  against  pru- 
ning Fir-trees ;  whidi,  as  Mr  Knight  justly  observes,  have  larger 
vessels  than  the  others ;  and  therefore,  when  in  an  improved  soil 
and  climate,  side-brandies  for  the  purposes  above  mentioned  are 
essentially  necessary  to  them,  if  solid,  resinous,  and  durable  tim- 
ber be  the  object  in  view. 

«  From  the  forgoing  remaika*  I  think  the  foUowii^  conclu- 
sions may  be  drawn,  respecting  the  management  of  Trees* 

**  First ;  That  Trees  should  be  planted  as  much  as  possible 
in  soils,  rituations  and  climates,  andhgoua  to  those  ofAar  na^ 
iurdlttatei  and  that  it  is  chiefly  in  this  state,  or  where  there  are 
some  drfedt  relative  to  it,  that  Pruning  and  Culture  can  be  ex- 
ercised with  advantage. 

**  Secondly ;  That  in  proportion  to  the  superiority  of  the  soil, 
fcc  in  which  Trees  are  placed,  over  the  natural  soil  of  those 
Trees ;  in  the  same  proportion  Pruning,  and  Cultivating  the  soil 
ought  to  be  aooidedy  and  tiiinning  encouraged. 

<<  Thirdly ;  That  particular  regard  should  be  had  to  the  soil 
and  situation,  where  dther  Lardies,  or  any  other  of  the  Pine 
tribe  are  planted,  to  remain  as  the  final  crop :  For,  as  the  roots 
of  these  chiefly  run  along  the  surface,  and  as  in  them  the  great 
current  of  the  si^  is  chiefly  confined  to  one  channel,  that  is,  the 
trunk,  conse^uoitly,  that  tribe  of  Trees  is  peculiarly  liable  to 
injury  and  change,  when  subjected  to  unnatural  agency. 

**  Fourthly ;  That  the  only  way,  in  which  Oak  Timber  of  sctfe 
quaUity  can  be  provided  for  the  British  Navy,  is,  by  enclosing, 
preserving  from  Cattle,  and  properly  managing  those  royal  fo- 
rests, where  Oak  is  the  naiwral  produce  of  the  soild — (Alas  I 
there  is  reason  to  fear,  that,  on  some  future  day,  the  neglect  of 
this  advice  will  be  regretted.) — Park  Oak  is  very  frequently 
much  inferior  to  Forest  Oak  in  durability. 
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^'Fifthly;  Thaty  as  the  practice  recorancnded  tends  to  lender 
Trees  ehamderisiieal  4ff^eirpeeuUar  ^Mctety  it  must  conse- 
fnently  be  the  most  agreeable  to  omanienty  or  the  principles  of 
natural  taste."    Vol  11.  B.  1,  p.  492.  ei  9eqq. 

I  request  forgiveness  of  the  reader  for  this  long  discossiony 
which  has  altogether  transcended  the  bounds  of  an  ordinary 
Note,  and  swelled  to  a  sort  of  a  disqiusition.  But,  indepen- 
dently of  my  own  remarks,  I  ^ras  desirous  to  give  as  much  pub* 
Ucity  as  possible  to  speculations,  which  are  as  ingenious  as  they 
are  physiologically  just,  and  which  bear  so  strongly  on  Wood  in 
general,  and  Transplanting  in  particular,  that,  I  trust,  a  sufficient 
apology  will  be  found  for  them,  in  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject 


Note  IV.    Page  124. 

I  bare  now  practised  this  method  for  so  many  years,  that  it 
comes  to  be  pretty  generally  known,  in  different  districts  of  the 
kingdom.  In  Perthshire^  Forfarshire,  Berwickshire  especially,  I 
have  found  it  pretty  prevalent,  chiefly  through  the  communications 
of  my  worthy  friend  Mr  Thomas  White,  the  celebrated  land- 
scape-gardener, and  his  father  of  the  same  name ;  and,  in  other 
districts,  as  I  am  informed,  it  is  familiar  to  planters,  who  are  ut- 
terly ignorsnt  of  the  source  from  whence  it  originated.  On 
enquiring  lately,  of  a  Perthshire  gentleman,  what  benefit  he  pro- 
mised himself,  from  the  practice  of  reversing  the  position  of  his 
Trees,  on  Removal  ?  He  candidly  replied,  **  that  he  knew  no 
benefit  at  all,  that  could  be  derived  from  it :  But,  understand- 
ing that  it  was  the^Aton  tfOe  dcofy  he  followed  it  implicitly, 
as  he  followed  oUiot  fashions,  without  thinking  it  necessary  to 
enquire  about  the  matter."  Now,  this  gentleman  is  a  person  of 
large  property,  and  an  extensive  planter;  which  sufficiently 
shows  the  state  of  our  ffenercU  inieliigence  on  the  suhfect  of 
Woodf  and  how  important  it  is,  if  fashion  must  r^;ulate  the  bu* 
siness,  that  the  fiuhion  should  be  founded  on  some  principles  of 
science. 

Some  little  time  since,  I  was  applied  to  for  advice,  by  a  gen- 
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tleman,  whose  place  lies  on  the  West  coast,  and  whose  park 
descends,  in  a  gradual  slope,  to  the  margin  of  the  Atlantic  In 
this  situation^  his  Trees  were  severely  exposed  to  the  Western 
and  Southwestern  gales,  which,  though  mitigated  in  some  sort 
by  the  skreen  of  Ireland,  occasion  his  single  and  detached  Trees 
to  lean,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  to  the  east  and  northeast,  and 
become  objects  of  deformity,  rather  than  beauty.  This,  he 
said,  was  the  case  with  the  whole  of  them,  that  had  not  been 
thinned  out  from  old  Grove-wood,  and  which,  for  a  consider- 
able time,  had  had  the  benefit  of  shelter. 

I  advised  him,  in  all  prominent  or  favourite  situations,  in  the 
Ticinity  of  the  mansion-house,  of  approaches,  or  the  likc(  where 
the  Trees  were  otherwise  of  fine  figure,  and  of  no  great  size, 
that  is,  not  exceeding  from  six  to  eight  feet  in  girth),  to  loosen 
them  in  the  ground,  as  if  for  Removal,  according  to  the  method 
practised  here  ;  raising  the  ball  or  mass  of  earth  round  the  stem, 
and  with  it  the  turf,  unbroken,  nine  feet  out  from  the  stem  at 
the  least ;  and,  endeavouring  beyond  that  distance,  for  seven  or 
eight  feet  more  (according  to  circumstances),  to  preserve  the 
whole  of  the  roots,  if  possible,  and  especially  the  minute  fibres 
entire,  in  extricating  them  from  the  ground.  In  this  way,  he 
would  have  roots  sixteen  or  seventeen  feet  long  of  a  side.  As 
soon  as  the  Tree  was  pulled  down,  and  that  the  depth  or  thick- 
ness of  the  mass,  or  ball  of  earth  could  be  ascertained,  I  further 
advised,  that  the  bottom  of  it  should  be  worked  as  flat  as  pos- 
sible, even  should  some  downward  or  perpendicular  shoots  suf- 
fer in  the  operation ;  when,  if  there  were  the  slightest  declivity 
in  the  ground  (as  generally  happens  towards  the  exposed  side), 
the  ball  or  mass  might  be  wheeled  round  on  its  bottom  the  cH" 
tire  circle^  and  thus  the  position  of  the  branches  be  completely 
reversed. 

During  this  process,  it  is  to  be  observed,  tliat  the  most  fa- 
vourable opportunity  would  be  afforded,  supposing  the  land  to 
be  of  a  shallow  description,  to  extend  the  pabulum  of  the  Tree, 
by  the  introduction  of  fresh  mould,  and  suitable  compost,  du- 
ring the  replanting.  No  lightening  or  mutilating  of  the  top  or 
lateral  branches  would  here  be  necesaary ;  because  the  person 
directing  the  work  would  necessarily  take  care  to  ascertain,  be- 
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ture  its  cotnmeucemcnt,  the  proper  extent  of  the  excavation, 
and  the  due  length  of  the  roots  and  fibres,  so  as  to  proportion 
the  roots  to  the  wants  oft/ie  top.  Were  this  process  conducted 
with  tolerable  judgment,  and  according  to  the  directions  given 
in  the  present  Treatise,  I  ventured  to  promise  the  owner,  and  I 
think  not  rashly,  that,  with  expert  workmen,  and  at  the  ex- 
pense of  from  15s.  to  L.l  per  Tree,  he  might  substitute  a  very 
handsome,  for  a  very  unsightly  object.  In  a  few  yeai's  likewise, 
it  would  happen,  that  the  Tree  would  be  beautifully  balanced, 
by  an  extension  of  its  branc/ies  on  t/ie  deficient  side,  now  turned 
to  leeward,  without  any  loss  of  the  powers  of  developement,  in 
either  its  branches,  or  its  roots. 

I  think  it  worth  while  to  state  the  above,  as  being,  in  a  great 
measure,  a  remedy  for  that,  for  which  no  remedy  seems  as  yet 
to  have  been  discovered,  and  which  is  an  evil  of  considerable 
magnitude,  to  persons  so  circumstanced.  No  one,  of  course, 
will  suppose,  that  it  is  meant  to  recommend  the  revei*sing  or 
wheeling  round  of  ill- balanced  Trees,  in  ordinary  circumstances ; 
because,  where  the  two  angles  formed  by  Trees  with  the  ground, 
on  the  sheltered  and  the  windward  sides,  are  not  cxcessivebf  dif- 
ferent, judicious  pruning  may  certainly  cure  every  deformity  of 
top.  But,  in  any  case,  much  will  depend  on  the  judgment  dis- 
played in  the  execution. 


Note  V.     Patje  125. 

The  notion  that  Trees,  whetlier  young  or  old,  sutfer  greatly 
on  Removal,  if  not  replanted  in  the  same  exposure,  and, also  in 
the  same  position,  according  to  the  points  of  the  compass,  in 
which  they  previously  stood,  appears  to  be  a  prejudice  of  great 
antiquity.  Theophrastus,  the  only  writer  in  ancient  times  de- 
serving the  name  of  a  phytologist,  gravely  st^ites  the  opinion, 
and  gives  his  reasons  for  entert^iining  it,  namely,  the  power 
which  habit  exerts  over  all  ])l{ints,  and  their  inability  to  resist 
the  elements  (See  Ilf^i  ^wTJf'la-ro^/as,  L.  II.  7,  and  Ui^l  OvrSv 
AiTiwr,  L,  III.  0).  In  all  this  he  is  acrurately  copied  by  the 
Geoponic  Writers,  as  may  be  bcen  by  the  <[uotalion  from  Ana- 
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toliaa  (Sect.  II.  Note  VII.  anieh.)^  also  by  Cato,  Columella, 
PalladittSy  and  others.  The  mode,  prescribed  by  the  whole  of 
them,  is,  to  mark  the  Trees,  before  being  taken  up,  with  white, 
or  other  colours,  so  that  the  sides,  which  fiaced  the  north  or 
south,  &C.,  may  be  regukrly  turned  again  to  the  same  quarters. 
Pliny,  though  usually  not  slow  in  retailing  the  febles  or  the 
prejudices  of  others,  w  the  only  ancient  writer,  who  treats  die 
doctrine  with  indifference  or  contempt  (See  Hist.  Nat.  L.  XVII. 
2.).  Virgil,  like  those  who  went  before  him,  describes  the  same 
process  of  marking  the  south  and  north  sides  of  Trees,  but  be 
describes  it  like  a  poet : 

Quln  edam  coeli  r^iooem  in  cortioe  signaat ; 
Ut  qoo  quaeque  modo  steterit,  quA  parte  calores 
Austrinos  tiderit,  que  terga  obveiterit  axi, 
Resdtuant :    Aded  in  teneris  oonsuescere  multikm  est. 

Oeorg.  L.  II.  269. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that,  among  the  phytologists  of  the 
17th  century,  there  would  be  any  dissenting  voices  against  such 
ancient  authorities.  Wise,  Austen,  Cooke,  and  all  our  other 
early  Arboriculturists,  advocate  the  same  system.  Even  the 
father  of  English  Planting,  the  respectable  Evelyn,  who  muted 
practice  to  theory,  is  so  convinced  of  i^  soundness,  that  he  is 
regalarly  angry  with  Pliny,  for  treating  it  with  contempt.  "  The 
southern  parts  of  Trees  (he  says)  being  on  a  sudden  turned  to 
the  north,  does  starve  and  destroy  more  Trees,  how  carefol  so- 
ever men  may  have  been  in  ordering  their  roots,  and  preparing 
the  ground,  than  any  other  accident  whatsoever,  neglect  of  sta- 
king (i.  e.  propping),  and  defending  from  cattle  excepted  *  *. 
Which  monition,  though  Pliny  and  some  others  think  good  to 
neglect,  or  esteem  indifferent,  I  can  confirm  from  frequent  losses 
of  my  own,  and  particular  trials,  having  sometimes  irafUtpiatUed 
great  Trees  at  Midsummer  with  success,  and  miscarried  in 
others,  where  the  circumstance  of  aspect  only  was  omitted." 
Silva,  Vol.  I.  pp.  98, 99.  But  it  may  be  .observed,  that,  unless 
these  great  Trees  were  Fir-trees,  or  other  Evergreens,  this  wor- 
tfay  man  should  have  reflected,  that  the  extraordinary  season  he 
Helected  for  the  work  (a  season  which,  on  other  occasions,  he 
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himself  is  fiir  from  recommending),  suggested  good  ground  for 
miscarriage,  without  having  recourse  to  imaginary  causes. 

There  is  no  writer,  andent  or  modem,  who  ever  had  more 
science,  or  more  practical  skill  than  Miller,  in  the  cultivation  of 
Wood,  and  he  distinctly  states,  that,  from  repeated  trials,  <<  he 
could  not  observe  the  least  diiSerence  in  Uie  growth  of  those 
Trees,  which  were  so  placed  (that  is,  as  they  had  previously 
stood),  and  others  which  had  been  reversed."  See  Gardener's 
and  Botanist's  Diet,  in  voc.  Planting.  A  few  of  the  later  phy- 
tologiBts  support  the  same  opinion,  in  which  long  experience 
obliges  me  to  coincide ;  although  I  am  surprised  to  observe,  that 
modem  writers  of  some  name  are  not  wanting,  to  perpetm^  the 
prejudice. 
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SECTION  V. 

Note  I.    Page  147. 

The  important  principle^  here  toadied  upon,  is  not  bo  folly 
Ulnatrated  as  it  might  have  been.  If  the  reader  hare  attentively 
considered,  first,  the  principles  promulgated,  and  next,  their  do- 
Telopement  and  application,  in  the  Selection  of  Subjects,  the 
conclusions,  which  he  should  arrive  at,  will  necessarily  follow. 
In  the  words  of  the  text,  ^*  He  may  rest  assured,  in  this  case, 
that  his  success  or  miscarriage  will  be  in  the  precise  ratio,  in 
which  his  subjects  may  have  obtained  the  Protecting  Properties. 
If  fidly  obtained,  the  progress  of  the  Trees  will  be  visible  from 
the  beginning ;  but,  if  imperfectly,  their  progress  will  be  re- 
tarded, until  the  deficiency  be  made  up."  Yet,  as  the  errors 
most  commonly  committed  by  planters,  and  the  ill  success  that 
attends  them,  usually  result  from  an  improper  Selection  of  Sub- 
jects, I  shall  say  a  few  words  upon  it  here,  by  way  of  practical 
commentary. 

Nineteen  times  in  twenty,  or,  much  more  probably,  ninety- 
nine  times  in  a  hundred,,  planters,  who  remove  large  Trees,  se- 
lect their  subjects  injudicious!  y.  Perhaps,  more  correctly  speak- 
ng,  they  make  no  selection  at  all,  according  to  any  preconceived 
principle,  or  rule  of  choice.  Supposing  a  man  carefully  to  take 
up  and  plant  a  Tree,  so  selected,  which  has  tolerable  roots,  it 
-necessarily  follows,  that  it  must  have  tolerable  branches.  But 
it  may  happen,  frx)m  the  circumstances  in  which  it  has  been 
placed,  that  it  is  deficient  in  stoutness  of  Stem,  and,  what  is 
still  worse,  it  may  have  no  thickness  and  induration  of  Bark,  to 
protect  the  sap-vessels.  We  shall  further  suppose,  that  he  has 
only  cursorily  perused  the  foregoing  pages  ;  and,  without  alto, 
gether  denying  the  correctness  of  the  principles  laid  down  (be- 
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caiue  no  man,  atlentively  viewing  natural  causes  and  effects,  can 
deny  them),  he  considers  this  as  a  pretty  fair  experiment  of 
the  efficacy  of  the  Preservative  system. 

What,  dien,  happens  ?  The  roots  being  not  extensive,  and  the 
stem  slender,  it  is  soon  discovered,  that,  without  propping,  the 
-  tree  cannot  stand.  This  is  thought  very  strange  indeed,  in  the 
new  system,  which  professes  to  discard  all  such  unsightly  appen- 
dages. We  will  next  suppose,  that  the  props  are  applied  with 
due  diligence  and  success,  for  two  or  three  years ;  and,  mean* 
while,  that  the  roots  and  fibres,  being  comparatively  undisturbed, 
extend  trnderground  for  five  or  six  years  more.  As  to  the 
branches,  few  or  none  having  decayed  in  the  beginning,  the  Tree, 
by  the  second  year,  has  probably  carried  a  good  leaf,  but  has 
made  no  shoots  of  any  sort. 

Now  this  Tree,  as  it  was  not  in  possession  of  all  the  Protect- 
ing Properties,  could  develope  those,  which  it  possessed,  only 
in  an  inferior  degree ;  therefore,  **  its  progress  must  be  retard- 
ed  (as  the  text  has  it),  imtil  the  deficiency  be  made  up."    If  it 
chance  to  be  in  a  situation  relatively  sheltered,  and  in  a  fiivour- 
able  soil,  it  will,  after  five  or  six  years  more,  in  this  blimate,  be- 
gin to  obtain  the  proper  stoittness  of  stem,  and  thickness  of 
bark,  which  it  should  have  had  in  the  beginning :     But  if  the 
exposure  be  great,  whatever  be  the  soil,  ten  or  twelve  years 
still  may  elapse,  ere  ^*  the  deficiency  be  made  up."     Thus,  in 
the  last  mentioned  case  (which  is  by  far  the  more  common  of 
the  two),  after  about  eighteen  or  twenty  years,  the  Tree,  having 
struggled  imder  the  unnatural  circumstances  of  cokl  and  expo- 
sure, to  generate  provisions,  which  warmth  and  shelter,  in  the 
previous   Plantation,  or  Transplanting  Nursery  would   have 
speedily  conferred  on  it,  at  length  surmounts  the  evils  incident 
to  injudicious  selection,  and  begins  to  shoot  for|h  with  proper 
vigour. — Such  at  least  is  its  progress  in  the  climate  of  Scotland. 
This  is  no  exaggerated  picture,  but  a  plain  statement  of  facts, 
such  as  always  occur  when  the  laws  of  Nature  are  disregarded, 
and  the  developement  of  the  properties  slie  confers  are  check- 
ed in  their  progress.     But  what  says  the  planter  to.  the  issue  of 
his  experiment  ? — "  Formerly,"  he  observes, "  we  had  a  lighten- 
ing and  lopping  system,  or,  as  modem  improvers  chuse  to  call  it, 
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*  a  nratilaling  method/  'and  one  of  mere  <  physical  force.' 
By  Tigorons  exertion  of  thia  force,  however,  we  dragged  a  harg^ 
Tree  out  of  one  hole,  and  dropped  it  sncceasfidly  into  another, 
first  lightening  or  pollarding  liie  top ;  and,  after  eighteen  or 
twenty  years,  or  more,  we  had,  to  a  certainty,  and  with  little 
trouble^  a  good  boshy  head.  By  this  means,  likewise,  a  fine 
un^armUy  in  all  our  park-wood  was  brought  about,  mndi  su- 
perior to  the  wildness  of  an  uncultivated  fbrest«— By  the  New, 
or  what  is  called  the  PresenratiTe  system,  we  go  through  a 
process  much  less  simple  and  compendious,  which  is  in  so  fiu: 
much  worse ;  and,  after  waiting  just  as  long  as  by  the  iM  me- 
thod, we  have,  after  the  same  space  of  twenty  years,  a  thrinng 
Tree,  although  it  is  admitted,  with  its  original  top.  The  boasted 
Preservative  system,  therefore,  pretty  clearly  promises  mora 
than  it  performs ;  and,  as  every  candid  person  must  see,  is  not 
worth  the  extra  labour,  and  the  minute  attention  wbkh  it 
costs.** 

The  above  illustration  of  the  doctrine  set  forth  in  the  text, 
that  **  we  must  wait  till  the  deficiency  be  made  up,"  is  given 
on  the  supposition,  that  the  Tree  has  tolerable  roots  and  bnmche^p 
but  is  without  the  other  prerequisites.  But,  on  a  supposition 
that  the  Tree  possessed  the  olA^  IVotecting  Properties,  and 
that  roots  or  branches  were  deficient,  there  would  be  a  corre- 
sponding resdt ;  and  no  vigorous  progress  could,  in  the  same 
way,  be  expected  firom  the  plant,  until  the  deficiency  were  made 
up  in  like  manner.— I  sincerely  believ^^  however,  that  the  above 
argument  has  been  used,  is  used,  and  will  continue  to  be  used, 
notwithstanding  all  that  science  and  experience  can  hold  out, 
whether  in  tins,  or  any  other  work. 
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SECTION  VI. 


Note  I.    Page  155. 

AccoRDiMO  to  Bergman,  the  soO  best  adiq[»ted  to  calture 
consists  of  4-10tli8  Clay,  340ths  Sand,  2-lOths  Calcareous  earth, 
and  1-1 0th  Magnesia.  Fonrcroy  and  Hassenfratz  fonnd  9216 
parts  of  fertile  soil  to  contain  305  parts  of  Carbon,  together  with 
279  parts  of  Oil ;  of  which,  according  to  the  calculations  of  La- 
voisier, 220  parts  may  be  considered  as  Carbon ;  so  that  the 
whole  of  the  carbon,  contained  in  the  oil,  may  be  estimated  at 
nearly  525  parts,  not  reckoning  the  roots  of  vegetables,  or  about 
1-I6th  part  of  its  weight.  Yonng,  a  scientific  agricultarist,  ob- 
served, that  equal  weights  of  different  soils,  when  dried  and  le- 
daced  to  powder,  yielded,  by  distillation,  quantities  of  air,  in 
some  measm«  corresponding  to  the  ratio  of  their  values.  The 
air  was  a  mixture  of  fixed  and  inflaounable  ur,  proceeding  pro* 
bably  from  the  decomposition  of  the  water,  ^ut  partly  also,  as 
may  be  supposed,  from  its  power  of  abstracting  a  quantity  of 
ur  from  the  atmosphere,  which  the  soil  is  likewise  capable  of 
doing. 

One  of  the  most  favourable  soils  in  England,  for  the  produc- 
tion of  fine  wood,  is  said  to  be  Sheffield-place,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Sheffield.  **  What  is  most  remarkable  (as  Pontey  observes), 
is,  that  the  Oak  and  the  Larch  flourish  equally  upon  it ;  though 
it  would  seem  too  light  for  the  former,  and  too  stiff  for  the 
latter."  Profitable  Planter,  p.  106.  In  order  to  ascertain  the 
constituent  parts  of  a  soil  so  celebrated  for  the  production  of 
Timber,  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  submitted  one  hundred  parts  of 
the  entire  soil  to  analysis,  of  which  the  following  was  the  re- 
sult: 
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Water 

Silez 

Alumine 

Cu-boiuite  of  Lime 

Oxide  of  Iron 

Deoompodng  Vegetable  mattei;. 

LOM  .... 


S 
64 
28 
3 
6 
4 
3 

100  parts. 

Hiifi,  no  doubt,  is  a  very  favoiirable  state  -of  cooiponent  |}art8  ; 
although  we  might  hare  expected  a  greater  proportion  of  de- 
composing Vegetable  matter,  and  perhaps  of  Carbonate  of  Lime. 
Considerable  Depth  may  be  supposed  to  exist  abore  the  sub- 
stratum, which  it  is  surprising  that  Mr  Pontey  should  hare 
omitted  to  mention.  In  as  far  as  the  growth  of  timber  is  con- 
cerned, any  account  may  be  considered  as  very  imperfect,  with- 
out a  specification  of  it. 


NoTi  IL    Page  156. 

The  antients,  although  they  knew  little  of  the  hbtory  and 
properties,  and  still  less  of  the  anatomy  and  internal  structure 
of  Plants,  were  yet  sufficiently  conversant  with  Arboriculture, 
as  an  art  of  practice,  and  particularly,  they  removed  Lai^ge 
Trees  with  as  great  success,  as  any  of  our  planters  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  many  of  the  best  rules 
and  maxims,  in  our  Books  on  Planting,  are  taken  from  their 
writings.  A  more  judicious  one  there  cannot  be^  than  that  here 
mentioned  in  the  text,  namely,  always  to  give,  to  a  transplant- 
ed Tree,  a  soil  better  than  what  it  had  before  removal.  Colu- 
mella says,  Prtukntis  cohni  es/,  ex  dderuni  terrA  potius  in 
mdiorem^  qudm  ex  meliore  in  deteriorem^  transferrer  De  Re 
Rust.  L.  111.  5.  Pliny  delivers  the  same  maxim,  but  seems  to 
consider  similarity  of  soil  as  more  important  to  be  studied,  even 
than  superiority,  for  the  new  site ;  in  which,  however,  he  is  not 
borne  out  by  experience.  ArUe  omwOy  in  similem  transferri 
ierram,  aiU  meliorem  oportct :  Nee  e  ttpidis  auip  racocibus,  in 
Jrigidos  aut  seroiinas  situs,  ut  negue  ex  his  in  iUas,    Hist.  Na- 
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tur.  L.  XVII.  11.    See  also  Theophnisi.    ITf^i  ^vrif  'lar^imi. 
L.  II.  7. 


Note  III.    Page  170.  , 

I  conceive  that  I  have  made  a  considerable  improyement  on 
the  ordinary  method  of  Trenching  or  Double-digging  of  ground, 
whether  for  horticnltnral  or  arboricnltoral  purposes.  Common 
Gardeners*  Trenching  is  often  a  mere  turning  up  and  turning 
down  of  the  soil,  in  regular  strata,  without  effecting  any  pul- 
verization or  comminution  of  the  parts;  and^  although  it 
deepens,  it  generally  does  nothing  more,  especially  when  the 
trenching  is  done  on  grass-grounds.  The  method,  which  I  have 
practised  with  great  effect,  for  twenty  years,  I  can  much  re- 
commend to  others. 

In  trenching  eighteen  inches  deep  (and  any  thing  less  is  of 
little  use),  instead  of  keeping  the  bottom  of  the  trench  eighteen 
inches  wide,  or,  as  it  is  generally  done,  only  a  foot,  I  would 
have  it  kept  Two  feet  wide ;  and,  instead  of  executing  the  two 
spits  deep  successively,  with  a  regular  shovelling  after  each,  I 
would  have  Three  spits  executed,  but  with  a  good  Scotch  spade 
(as  it  is  cslled),  of  which  the  month  is  at  least  ten  inches  in  length. 
The  solid  side  of  the  trench  is,  of  course,  cut  'perpendicular  • 
but  the  loose  side,  or  face  of  the  work,  should  be  kept  at  a 
slope,  not  less  than  an  angle  of  fifty  or  sixty  d^rees,  in  such 
a  way,  as  that,  in  throwing  on  the  contents,  the  surfece  mould 
may  crumble  down,  and  in  some  sort  mix  with  the  entire 
mass  excavated.  When  I  thought  of  this  method  twenty  years 
ago,  the  workmen  objected  to  the  execution  of  three  spits  deep, 
at  the  same  price  per  Fall  {Anglid  pole),  as  had  been  paid 
for  two  spits.  But,  oin  persuading  them  to  try,  they  disco- 
vered, that,  instead  of  being  more,  it  was  less  laborious  than 
the  two  spits,  with  the  two  shovellings ;  and  thus,  after  a  little 
practice,  I  was  enabled  to  add  another  inch,  and  sometimes  two, 
to  the  depth  of  the  work,  for  the  same  money,  and  likewise  to 
obtain  a  far  greater  comminution  of  the  parts.  Since  that  time, 
we  never  trench  according  to  any  other  method  here ;  and  the 
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benefit  resalting  from  it  has  indneed  otbeiB  to  adopt  the  piac- 

ttce. 

In  looking  into  a  late  vseiiil  publication  (the  Encyclopedia 
of  Gardening),  I  am  glad  to  perceiyey  that  the  principle  here 
recommended)  I  mean  the  intimate  mixtore  of  the  soil,  is  InUy 
recognised,  in  a  style  of  Trenching,  which,  how  excellent  soerer 
in  itself,  is  oa  rather  too  large  and  ezpenstre  a  scale  for  general 
use.    By  the  description  given  of  it^  and  the  Figure  annexed 
(No.  886  of  that  woric),  the  depth  most  be  at  least  three  and  a 
half,  or  fomr  feet,  on  the  .solid  side.    The  soil  and  sabsoil  are  all 
to  be  loosened  with  the  pick,  and  shoTelled  np  to  the  i^poaite 
side,  by  the  workman,  who,  for  that  purpose,  mnst  stand  in  the 
bottom  of  the  trench ;  and  this  last  is  to  be  about  three  feet 
wide.    The  directions,  however,  are  so  excellent,  that  I  shall 
beg  leave  to  quote  them  in  the  words  of  the  author,  as  import- 
ant to  those,  who  have  Trenching  to  perform,  whatever  be  the 
scal^  of  the  execution.    *^  To  effect  this  most  completely, 
(meaning  admixture),  the  operator  should  always  stand  in  the 
bottom  of  the  trench,  and  first  picking  down,  and  mixing  the 
materials  from  the  solid  side,  should  next  take  them  np  with 
the  shovel,  and  throw  them  on  the  slope,  or  fece  of  the  mixed 
soil,  keeping  a  distinct  space  of  two  or  three  feet  between  them. 
For  want  of  attention  to  this,  in  trenching  new  soik  for  gardens 
and  plantations,  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  half  the  benefit  de- 
rivable from  the  operation  is  lost."    Part  XL  B.  4.  p.  409. 

To  get  trenching  well  executed,  is  almost  as  difficult  as  to  get 
good  masonry,  in  the  wall  of  a  house.  The  deceptions  practised, 
and  the  errors  apt  to  be  (Committed  in  both,  do  not  appear  upon 
the  surfiice,  and  are  visible  only  in  their  pernicious  effects,  at  an 
after  period.  The  great  difficulty,  whidi  I  have  always  found, 
in  getting  trenching  tolerably  done  by  contract,  consists  in  the 
three  following  things :  First,  to  get  the  workmen  to  go  deep 
enough,  according  to  the  number  of  inches  stipulated;  mea- 
suring, of  course,  on  the  solid  aide,  and  from  the  under  side  of 
a  ruler,  laid  level  with  the  surface.  Secondly,  to  get  them  to 
unite  their  trench  underground  fully  with  the  one  that  preced- 
ed it,  and  not  to  leave  small  slips  or  mounds  of  earth  (<<  Bridges, 
as  they  call  tbem)  of  three  and  four  inches  in  height,  between 
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the  trenches ;  which  mounds,  being  always  of  tmstiired  subsoil, 
and  therefore  impermeable  by  water,  are  apt  to  interrupt  the  free 
course  of  the  moisture,  which  in  damp  or  rainy  weather,  must 
flow  at  the  bottom  of  the  trenbh.  Thirdly,  to  get  them  to  exe- 
cute the  stipulated  depth,  by  means  of  three  spits  only,  and  not 
to  hare  recourse  to  shovelling,  by  which  far  lees  admixture  is 
farongfat  about.  The  best  way  of  surmounting  these  difficulties 
is,  to  encourage  emulation  among  the  woikmen,  by  giving  pre- 
miums to  those  who  excel  the  most,  over  and  above  the  rate 
contracted  f<Hr,  and  t»  mflict  severe  penalties  upon  others,  by 
whom  bad  work  is  given,  or  intentional  deception  practised. 

NotE  IV.    Page  177. 

In  the  foregoing  Note,  a  good  deal  has  been  said,  respecting 
the  best  method  of  executing  Trenching.  I  will  now  make  a 
few  observations,  on  one  of  the  most  important  and  interesting 
objects,  to  which  that  process  can  be  applied,  I  mean  the  remo- 
val of  Rushes  from  land.  A  greater  impediment  to  agricultu- 
ral as  well  as  arboricultural  improvement  cannot  exist,  than  this 
unsightiy  weed;  because,  wherever  there  are  Rushes,  there  must 
be  nqoerfluaus  moisture;  and  that  excess  of  an  indispensable 
element,  is  equally  hostile  to  abundant  grain-crops,  good  pas- 
turage, and  good  Wood. 

To  p<nnt  out  a  method  of  eradicating  the  Rush  effectually  is 
a  problem,  that  has  not  as  yet  been  solved  by  men  in  either  of 
these  departments.  The  causes  which  occasion  it  are  two-fold ; 
first,  Underground  Water  |  in  which  case,  it  is  completely  re- 
moved by  draining :  And,  secondly,  Tenacity  of  Soil,  which 
retains  moisture,  as  if  in  a  cup ;  a  species  of  evil,  for  which  no 
cure  has  ever  been  found.  Observing,  some  years  ago,  that,  on 
no  land  where  the  subsoU  was  completely  dry,  were  any  Rushes 
ever  known  to  spring  up ;  and  reasoning  on  the  indisputable 
maxim,  that  SubkOd  causdy  toUitur  effhctus,  I  conceived,  that  if 
any  means  could  be  devised  to  cahy  off  superfluous  moisture, 
from  undemeaiA  the  soil,  and  to  carry  it  off  speedily,  the  Rushes 
would  disappear,  as  a  matter  of  course.  Experience  had  shown 
that,  from  under-ground  drains,  however  carefully  executed,  no 
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sach  eilect  would  follow;  because  nmneroiu  examples  exist  of 
penonsy  who^  from  an  anxiety  to  lay  dry  particnlar  fields,  hare 
intersected  them  with  drains  in  all  directions,  within  five  and  six 
feet  of  one  another,  and  still  Rnshes  hare  spning  np,  eren  on  the 
tops  of  their  drains.  Nothing,  therefore,  promised  to  be  efiec- 
toal,  except  some  method  of  rendering  the  entire  subioil  a  drcuHf 
and  thus  carrying  off  the  water  which  descended  from  the  higher 
grounds,  or  fell  from  the  sky,  before  it  had  time  to  stagnate. 

For  this  important  purpose,  deep  Trenching  seemed  paitica* 
larly  well  adapted ;  as  the  first  principle  *of  it  eon8ist9,  in  re- 
versing the  order  of  the  natural  strata,  and  .putting  down,  to  any 
given  depth,  the  loose  and  friable  soil,  which  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  culture.  By  that  means,  a  subsoil  of  an  entirely  differ- 
ent quality,  namdyi  the  fine  mould  of  the  surface,  would  at  once 
be  created  at  the  bottom  of  the  Trench,  and  through  which  the 
t/uperflumA  water,  formerly  retained  by  impervious  strata,  would 
now  readily  percolate.  Besides  this,  another  object  of  immense 
interest  presented  itself,  and  that  was,  the  sudden  and  effectual 
alteration,  and  therefore  melioration  of  the  soil,  firom  wet  to 
dry,  from  stiff  to  porous :  And  if  it  were  true,  as  already  stated, 
that  <<  the  best  sml,  whether  for  wood  or  agricultural  crops,  was 
one,  that  is  at  once  loose  and  deep,"  here  both  Depth  and  Loose- 
ness would  at  once  be  obtained,  with  the  power  of  retaining 
water  only  to  the  proper  extent,  and  exerting  a  great  chemical 
agency  for  the  preservation  of  manures. 

My  first  experiment,  in  reducing  this  theory  to  practice,  was 
made  on  about  two  acres  of  old  meadow  land,  on  which  Rushee 
had  been  abundant  from  time-  immemorial,  from  two  to  three 
feet  high.  Having  previously  ascertained  that  there  were  no 
under-ground  springs,  I  directed  the  whole  to  be  trenched,  eigh- 
teen inches  deep.  The  trenching  was  effectively  executed  in  the 
line  of  the  slope  or  declination  of  the  sur&ce,  so  that,  if  any  in- 
terstitial mounds  of  subsoil,  (See  the  foregoing  Note)  had  been 
inadvertently  left  in  the  bottom,  no  obstruction,  after  rain,  should 
be  given  to  the  speedy  descent  of  the  water.  The  suHace 
mould  not  being  above  six  inches  deep,  the  whole  was  deposited 
by  the  first  spit,  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench.  The  next  six  inches 
consisted  of  strong  loamy  clay,  and  were  thrown  immediately 
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upon  the  first ;  and  the  last  six  inches,  which  were  of  as  obda- 
rate  a  clay  (Scattici  Till)  as  coald  well  be  imagined,  fonned 
the  top  of  the  new  snrfece. 

Being  in  haste  to  return  the  land  to  its  former  condition  of 
meadow,  I  did  not  bestow  the  proper  time,  as  I  ought  to  have 
done,  in  woridng  it,  by  means  of  a  complete  summer-fallowi  or 
drill-crops  well  manured ;  but,  after  merely  reducing  the  clay  to 
a  good  state  of  pulverization,  I  gave  it  an  abundant  top-dressing, 
first  of  mild  lime,  and  then  of  dung-compost,  prepared  widi 
Peat-moss,  according  to  Lord  Meadowbank's  method,  and  im- 
mediately sowed  it  down  with  grass-seeds.  This  took  place  in 
18 10.  The  Hay-crop  that  foUowed  was  immense.  It  has  been 
cut  in  Hay  repeatedly  since  that  period,  and  twice  dressed  with 
lime-compost ;  but,  since  the  time  of  the  trenching  (now  sevm* 
teen  years),  not  a  Rush  has  ventured  to  put  vp  its  head.  Had 
the  cure  been  only  temporary,  Rushes  certainly  would  have  ap« 
peered  again  in  greater  luxuriance,  after  the  third  or  fourth 
season. 

The  next  experiment  I  tried,  was  on  the  sheep-walk  of  the 
park,  of  which  a  particular  part,  near  the  margin  of  the  Lake, 
being  of  strong  rich  loam,  eight  or  nine  inches  deep,  with  a 
clayey  subsoil,  was  apt  to  be  rushy,  after  being  some  years  in 
pasture.  This  space  of  ground  extended  to  about  three  acres. 
It  was  trenched  in  1821,  nearly  twenty  inches  deep.  It  was 
treated  in  nearly  the  same  style  as  the  meadow  just  now  men- 
tioned, and  got  the  same  dressing  of  lime  and  compost  slightly 
ploughed  in,  and  completely  pulverized,  and  was  then  sown 
down  in  pasture.  After  six  years,  I  can  truly  say,  that  no 
Rush  has  ever  appeared  upon  it. — ^Let  it  be  observed,  that  this 
experiment  differed  somewhat  from  the  other;  for  pasture  imme- 
diately succeeded  the  sowing  down,  and  no  cutting  of  hay  took 
place. 

In  1822,  I  made  various  other  trials,  all  attended  with  the 
same  uniform  success.  From  one  and  all  of  them  I  was  led  to 
the  conclusion,  that  in  Deep  Trenching  on  cultivated  land,  pro- 
perly executed,  a  certain  cure  will  always  be  found  for  Rushes, 
proceeding  from  the  worst  cause^  in  which  they  originate,  viz. 
ienmeiHf  of  soiL  The  simple  theory  is  this,  that,  if  a  new  and 
permeable  subsoil,  composed  of  the  uppermost  friable  strata,  be 
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thus  formed  underneath,  it  will  act  nearly  as  if  gravel  or  sand 
had  been  substituted :  And  we  know  that,  if  either  soils  or  sub- 
soils be  once  fairly  stirred^  no  complete  cons<^dation  can  after* 
wards  take  place. 

It  is  probable,  that  this  method  of  eradicating  Rushes  has  not 
as  yet  become  very  extensively  known,  and,  theref<Hre,  has  not 
heesn  much  verified  by  the  experience  of  others.*  In  the  end  of 
1821,  or  beginning  of  1822,  a  scientific  friend  of  mine,  who  saw 
the  woric  going  on  in  the  park  here,  was  so  much  struck  with 
its  importance  and  simplicity,  that  he  drew  up  a  short  account  of 
it,  as  managed  at  this  place,  and  published  the  article  in  the 
Farmer's  Magazine  of  Edinburgh,  where  the  reader  will  find  it. 
But  in  that  article,  as  far  as  I  remember  (for  I  have  it  not  at 
hand),  the  depth  of  the  Trenching  and  the  Expense  attending  it, 
are  both  rather  under-rated.  In  respect  to  the  Trenching,  I 
never  trenched  less  than  eighteen,  and  sometimes  twenty  indies 
in  depth ;  and  as  to  the  expense,  it  never  amounted  to  less  than 
Is.  per  Pole,  or  per  Fall  Scotch  measure  (which  bear  the  same 
proportion  to  esuch  other,  as  the  higher  national  rates  do),  or 
L.8  per  acre,  when  spade-work  only  was  necessary.  If  the  aid 
of  the  PuA  was  called  in,  it  amounted  to  2d.  more  per  Fall, 
<ir  26s.  per  acre.  But  previous  outlay  is  of  little  moment,  if 
we  can  only  rely  on  an  adequate  or  profitable  return. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  and  may  be  verified  by  those,  who  are  dis« 
posed  to  make  the  experiment  on  a  single  acre,  or  less,  that  the 
Trenching  of  ground,  if  only  done  deep  enough^  has  (besides  era- 
dicating Rushes),  the  extraordinary  effect  of  rendering  wet  land 

• 

*  So  little  does  this  seem  to  be  known,  that  an  intelligent  fHend  of  mine 
(than  whom  no  man  does  more  workj  or  does  it  in  a  better  style  of  execu- 
tion) is,  at  this  moment  (October  1827))  engaged,  with  the  help  of  a  pro- 
fessional Drainer,  brought  at  some  expense  from  a  distance,  in  endeayour- 
ing  to  extirpate  Uie  Rashes  in  his  park,  by  turfice  draint^  at  twenty  and 
thirty  feet  distance.  It  would  be  quite  in  yain  for  me  to  tell  him,  that  his 
Drainer  has  no  science,  and  that  his  Rushes,  in  this  way,  cannot  be  fer^ 
manently  eradicated*  There  are  very  few  men,  who  put  any  value  on  ad- 
vice that  is  gratuitous.  Besides,  I  am  too  near  at  hand  (not  forty  miles 
off)  to  be  of  any  use  to  him.  Were  I  to  come  from  Lincolnshire,  or  the 
Lands-end,  ofiering  for  60  guineas  to  communicate  my  secret,  I  believe  I 
could  render  him  very  material  service. 
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dry,  and  dry  land  moisiy  ica  the  most  beneficial  produce  either 
in  Timber,  or  Agricnltnral  crops.  In  respect  to  the  former 
eoily  it  is  obTiooB  on  the  fdnob  of  the  proposition,  and  from  the 
foregoing  experiments*  As  to  the  latter,  I  have  more  than  once 
verified  it,  by  trenching  a  sandy  soil  sixteen  inches  deep,  when 
there  were  not  more  than  four  inches  of  good  moold  on  the  snr- 
tace  ;  and  when  the  mould  was  nnscropnlonsly  put  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  Trench,  and  twelve  inches  of  pure  sand  superin- 
duced upon  it  I  Nevertheless,  the  oats  sown  the  first  year  upon 
this  soil,  and  manured  and  treated  as  above,  at  once  reached  the 
mould  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench ;  and  they  would  have  gone 
down  doable  the  depth,  had  they  had  an  opportunity.  On  try- 
mg  oats  in  the  mould  of  a  Hothouse,  the  roots  were  found  to 
descend  two  feet  nine  inches  I 

-  I  regret  that  there  is  not  room  in  the  brief  space  of  an  ordi* 
nary  Note  (which  has  been  now  so  greatly  exceeded),  to  demon- 
strate the  reasonableness  of  the  experiments  made,  on  chemical 
principles,  so  as  to  satisfy  the  man  of  science.  The  man  of  pnu> 
tice  may  very  easily  satisfy  himself.  He,  who  tries  the  thing,  will 
be  convinced,  that,  while  by  Deep  Trenching  he  will  raise  the  va- 
hie  of  his  land  (as  held  out  in  the  text),  by  the  one-half  in  some 
cases,  and  by  double  in  others,  especially  if  he  take  a  green 
crop  the  first  season,  his  entire  expense,  for  both  labour  and 
manure,  will  be  repaid  by  the  two  first  crops :  So  that,  whether 
he  operate  as  a  Husbandman,  or  an  Art)oriculturist,  he  will  be, 
by  the  third  secuan  (as  the  saying  is),  fairly  **  on  velvet ;"  or, 
in  other  words,  that  this  improvement  of  the  subject  will  pay 
itie^wUhm  thatperiod* 

.  I  am  aware  that  the  Trenching  of  land,  whether  in  theory  or 
practice,  is  a  sulject  not  much  understood.  The  extraordinary 
and  wonderful  efiects,  produced  by  Deepening,  and  the  Commi- 
nution of  the  parts  (but  the  one  is  useless  without  the  other),  are 
known  comparatively  to  few  persons,  notwithstanding  the  suc- 
cess, with  which  chemistay  has  already  been  applied  to  Agricul- 
ture ;  and  none  but  Gardeners  and  Nurserymen  are  as  yet  pre- 
pared to  believe  the  vast  power,  which  they  put  into  the  hands  of 
a  man  of  science  and  enterprise. 
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SECTION  VII. 


Note  I.     P^  198. 

An  opinion  quite  opposite  to  this  is  entertained  by  Dr  Yule, 
and  also  by  Sang,  who  is  a  nurseryman  and  a  planter  of  some 
experience ;  but  they  are  not  borne  out  in  it  by  facts.  The  author 
of  the  Encyclopedia  of  Agriculture  entirely  agrees  in  the  senti* 
ment  expressed  in  the  text,  regarding  full-grown  Trees. 

^'  The  opinion  (he  observes),  that  young  plants  have  not  the 
power  of  renewing  their  Tap-roots,  will,  we  believe,  be  found 
inconsistent  with  fact ;  and  we  may  appeal  to  Sang,  and  other 
nurserymen,  who  raise  the  oak  and  horae-chesnut  from  the  seed. 
It  is  customary,  when  these  are  sown  in  drills,  to  cut  off  their 
tap-roots,  without  removing  the  plants,  at  the  end  of  the  second 
yeai'*s  growth ;  and  when,  at  the  end  of  the  third  and  fourth 
year,  they  are  taken  up,  they  will  be  found  to  have  acquired 
other  tap-roots,  not  indeed  so  strong  as  the  first  would  have 
been,  had  they  remained,  but  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact  cf 
the  power  ofreneioal.     We  may  also  refer  to  the  experiments 
recorded  by  Forsyth,  which  at  once  prove,  that  Trees  have  the 
power  of  renewing  their  tap-roots,  and  the  great  advantages  re- 
sulting from  cutting  down  Trees,  after  two  or  three  years  plant- 
ing.     Forsyth  says,  *  that  he  transplanted  a  bed  of  Oak  plants, 
cutting  the  tap-roots  near  to  some  of  the  side-roots,  or  fibres 
springing  from  them.     In  the  second  year  after,  he  headed  one 
half  of  the  plants  down,  and  left  the  other  half  to  nature.     In 
the  first  season,  those  headed  down  made  shoots  six  feet  long, 
and  upwards,  and  completely  covered  the  head  of  the  old  stem, 
leaving  only  a  faint  cicatrix,  and  produced  new  tap-roots^  up- 
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wards  of  two  feet  and  a  half  long/  '*     Hncyclop.  of  Agricul. 
Part  III.  B.  II.  p.  572. 

In  addition  to  this  distinct  and  satisfactory  evidence,  my  own 
uniform  experience  as  to  large  Trees  (as  stated  in  the  text) 
may  be  adduced,  according  to  which  the  power  of  renovation 
always  appeared  conspicuous,  and  seems  decisive  of  the  point. 
Branches  and  Roots,  as  has  already  been  more  than  once  ob- 
served in  this  Essay,  are  relative  and  correlative ;  and  there  is 
much  reason  to  believe,  that  so  close  an  analogy  subsists  be- 
tween them,  that  they  are  not  only  similar  in  their  developer 
ment,  but  actually  co-existent  with  each  other. 

While  the  Tree  continues  in  full  vigour,  and  has  not  attained 
its  ultimate  height  or  size,  it  has  a  leading  shoot  or  shoots  at 
top ;  and,  at  that  period,  we  find,  that  there  are,  in  like  manner, 
underground,  a  leading  tap-root,  or  roots,  of  corresponding  vi« 
gour.  When  the  leading  shoots  of  the  stem  begin  to  lose  their 
preeminence,  and  gradually  disappear  among  the  other  branches, 
the  top  of  the  Tree  assumes  a  rounded  form,  and  becomes  what 
is  called  clump-headed.  At  this  period,  also,  we  observe,  that 
the  tap-roots,  in  the  same  way,  lose  their  preeminence,  and 
gradually  disappear  among  the  other  roots  :  They  lose  likewise 
their  power  of  going  downwards,  and  are  no  longer  distinguished 
among  the  latter.  Thus  we  may  perceive,  how  remarkable  a 
resemblance  the  Roots  and  Branches  of  Trees  bear  to  each  other, 
not  only  in  respect  to  form,  but  also  in  respect  to  the  period  of 
tJieir  duration;  a  fact  which,  I  believe,  has  not  been  hitherto  ob- 
served by  phytologists. 

The  power,  which  Tap-roots  unquestionably  possess,  of  re- 
newal  after  being  cut,  is  a  point  of  considerable  interest  to  the 
art  under  discussion,  and  it  is  important  that  it  should  be  ascer- 
tained, beyond  controversy,  that  the  cutting  of  them  underground 
does  no  material  injury  to  Trees  ;  otherwise  it  would  follow,  that 
all  Removal  is  materially  injurious.— This  is  a  subject,  as  the 
reader  will  perceive,  that  should,  properly  speaking,  have  been 
brought  forward  in  Section  IV.,  p.  112.  et  seqq.,  under  the  head 
of  "  Roots  and  Fibres,"  but  was,  in  consequence  of  haste,  in- 
advertently omitted  at  that  place. 
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Note  II.    Page  202. 

It  is  undeniably  trae,  that  there  was  great  formality  in  the 
endless  dotted  Chunps  of  Brown  and  his  followers,  which  are 
long  since  exploded.  Price  alleged,  with  great  severity,  and 
some  tmth,  that  a  redp6  conld  be  given,  for  making  a  place  any- 
where, by  Brown's  system ;  becanse  yon  had  only  to  take  a 
Belt,  wiUi  a  walk  in  it,  a  few  round  Clomps,  and  a  formal 
Piece  of  Water,  and  the  object  was  effected.  But  as  to  the  Cir- 
cnlar  and  Oval  Clumps,  as  fashion  always  runs  into  extremes, 
it  has  now  given  us  something  greatly  worse  in  their  stead. 

It  would  have  been  nothing,  after  Brown  (according  to 
Pkioe*s  witty  remark)  had  changed  QuadttUa  rotufuUs^  if  the 
professors  of  the  present  school  had  again  substituted  Rotunda 
quadraHi  (See  p.  42.  an/isA.),  and  restored  the  rectangular 
figures  of  a  former  day.  But,  instead  of  this,  our  present  Land- 
scape Gardeners  have  tnade  a  merits  and  are  regularly  vain  of 
disfiguring  their  most  beautiful  subjects,  with  clumps  and  plan- 
tations,  and  even  approaches,  in  the  most  zig-zag  and  grotesque 
figures,  which  are  ten  times  more  hideous  and  un-pictnresque, 
than  the  worst  productions  of  their  predecesson  1  As  a  late 
powerful  writer  says :  **•  Their  plantations,  instead  of  present- 
ing the  regular  or  rectilinesr  plan,  exhibit  nothing  but  a  number 
of  broken  lines,  interrupted  circles,  and  salient  angles,  which 
are  as  much  at  variance  with  Eudid,  as  with  nature.  *  *  In 
cases  of  enormity,  they  have  been  made  to  assume  the  form  of 
pincushions,  of  hatchets,  of  penny  tarts,  and  of  breeches  displayed 
at  old-clothesmen's  doors."  SeeQoarterly  Rev.  Vol.  XXXVI. 
No.  72.  In  all  these,  they  tell  you,  they  are  imUating  nature  / 
They  seem  truly  to  be  of  opinion,  that  to  chanffe^  must  be 
the  same  thing  as  to  w^srove;  and  that,  in  order  to  display  the 
taste  of  Price  and  Knight,  they  have  only  to  reprobate  that  of 
Brown  and  Repton. 

There  is  no  man  whose  taste  has  been  formed  on  any  cor- 
rect model,  that  does  not  feel  and  acknowledge  the  beauty  of 
those  elegant  forms,  the  Oval,  the  Circle,  and  the  Cone,  and 
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who  does  not  experience  the  pleasure  of  contemplating  smooth 
and  soft  surfiBMses,  eyerywhere  marked  by  swelling  undulations, 
and  gentle  transitions.  Such  are  the  outlines,  constantly  preTar 
lent  in  all  the  most  beautiful  objects  in  nature.  We  derive 
them  originally  from  that  most  perfect  of  all  forms,  the  Female 
Figure ;  and  there  are  few  well-educated  persons,  who  will  for 
a  moment  compare  to  them  a  multitude  of  obtuse  and  acute 
angles,  great  and  small,  following  each  other,  in  fantastical  and 
unmeaning  succession. 

If  masses  must  be  planted  in  parks,  in  order  to  get  up  Wood, 
Ibr  future  single  Trees,  and  detached  groups  (which,  without 
the  interposition  of  the  Transplanting  Machine,  they  must  be), 
It  is  plain,  that  they  will  continue  in  existence  for  fiye-and- 
twenty  or  fiye-and-thirty  years,  before  they  can  be  cut  out  with 
proper  effect.  What  shape,  I  would  ask,  can  be  adopted  with 
such  distant  objects  in  yiew,  more  generally  pleasing  than  that 
of  the  Circle,  or  the  Oyal,  or  some  modification  of  it  ?  obeerying 
always,  in  laying  out  such  plantations,  to  make  the  masses 
large  enough,  which  will  preclude  the  stale  objection  of  a  want 
of  yariety,  and  a  too  frequent  recurrence  of  the  same  figures. 
**  The  man  of  taste  (as  the  eminent  author  aboye  mentioned 
obseryee)  will  be  desirous,  that  the  boundaries  of  his  plantations 
should  follow  the  lines  designed  by  nature,  which  are  ali^rays 
easy  and  undulating^  or  boldyprominentf  and  dewUedy  but  never 
eHffandfarmaW 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  there  is  discernment  enough  in  our  pre- 
sent race  of  artists,  to  see  the  propriety  of  adopting  or  restoring 
those  fine  figures,  the  Oyal  and  the  Cirde,  as  certainly  the  best  for 
temporary,  and  large  detached  masses  of  wood.  And  now,  that 
all  controyersy  between  hostile  systems  is  at  an  end,  I  trust,  that 
the  English  Garden,  distinguished  by  simplicity  and  freedom, 
will  henceforth  be  under  no  law  but  that  of  Nature,  improved 
and  embellished  by  such  Art  only,  as  owns  her  supremacy,'  and 
knows  to  borrow,  without  being  herself  seen,  every  pleasing 
form,  which  owes  its  origin  to  that  unfailing  source  of  Variety 
and  Beauty. 
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NoT£lII.    Page  203. 

I  feel  parUcular  afttiBCEUStion  in  paying  this  just  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  a  very  soperior  and  inge^ioiu  artist.  His  piofes- 
sional  character  has  been  slightlyi  bat  justly  sketched  in  i2ie 
passage^  to  which  this  Note  refers;  and  all,  who  remember 
him,  will  nnite  with  me  in  doing  jostice  to  his  priyate  worthy 
his  pleasing  manners,  and  his  extensile  information  on  all  sub- 
jects connected  with  rural  affurs*  Mr  White  was  an  excellent 
^[ricultoristy  an  ingenious  mechanic^  and  a  planter  of  great  skilL 
Like  his  master  Brown,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  undertaking  the 
execution  of  his  own  designs^  and  also  of  plantations  of  consi* 
derable  extent,  in  both  England  and  Scotland,  until  his  business 
as  a  Landscape  Gardener,  in  the  latter  country,  became  too  ex* 
tensiTe  to  admit  of  such  undertakings.  In  this  way  he  had 
planted,  before  the  year  1780,  for  Lord  Douglas,  at  Douglas 
Castle,  about  fifteeii  hundred  acres  of  ground,  which  are  now 
corered  with  fine  wood,  and  of  which  the  thinnings  hare  long 
been  a  source  of  considerable  revenue  to  the  noble  owner* 

About  the  fear  1770,  Mr  White  made  the  purchase  of  an 
estate  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  county  of  Duriiam,  on  which 
he  planted  so  extensively  and  successfully,  that  it  maybe  worth 
while,  for  the  encouragement  of  the  young  planter,  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  returns  which  it  made  to  him.  But  these  are  so 
wonderful  and  portentous,  that,  to  the  ordinary  reader,  they 
may  rather  seem  referable  to  the  feats  of  some  Arboricultural 
Miinckhausen,  than  to  the  sober  results  of  judgment  and  in- 
dustry. 

The  territory  of  Woodlands  (for  so  it  was  named  by  the  new 
owner)  extended  to  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  acres,  and 
cost  Mr  White  about  L.750.  It  was  situated  in  a  high,  and, 
at  that  time,  a  barren  tract  of  country,  about  eighteen  milee  from 
the  city  of  Durham,  and  wholly  destitute  of  wood.  But,  as  it 
was  surrounded  with  Coal«mines,  he  had  the  sagadty  to  fore- 
see, that  there  was  scarcely  an^  return,  that  might  not  be  ex- 
pected from  Fir  and  Larch,  and  other  quick  growers  judicious- 
ly planted,  and  on  a  suitable  soil.    The  first  thing  he  did,  there- 
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fore,  wafl  to  endose,  with  a  strong  ring-fencey  the  whole  estftte, 
in  which,  of  conraey  he  had  the  benefit  of  aid  from  his  neigh* 
boors ;  and,  having  preyionsl^  drained  such  parts  of  it  as  were 
swampy,  he  immediately  proceeded  to  plant  the  whole,  except- 
ing only  an  arable  fiarm  of  a  hnndred  and  forty  acres.  This 
took  place  aboat  1777.  The  soil  was  a  brown  mould,  the  sub- 
soil light  and  gravelly ;  and,  although  he  covered  it  with  Trees 
of  every  common  species,  yet  he  resolved  that  the  Larchy  and 
the  Scotch  FtTf  for  which  he  had  a  peculiar  predilection,  should 
form  the  Uaple  cfhU  tvoods. 

The  singular  spectacle  of  nearly  an  entire  property  dedicated 
to  Trees,  did  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  his  neighboarsy 
who  eEntertained  no  belief  of  the  extraordinary  success  of  Wood, 
in  these  high  latitudes ;  but  the  repeated  premiums  and  medals, 
conferred  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  soon  attested  the  importance 
of  his  operations.  AfUar  the  plantations  had  grown  for  five-and- 
twenty  years  or  more,  Mr  White  b^;an  to  think  of  establish- 
ing his  residence  on  the  spot.  For  that  purpose,  he  built  a  com- 
modious House  and  ofiEices ;  he  laid  out  an  excellent  Kitchen- 
Garden;  and  added  Shrubberies,  a  Piece  of  Water,  and  a 
handsome  little  Park,  all  cut  out  of  this  extensive  woodland. 
Enclosures,  adapted  to  tillage,  soon  followed,  which  were  added 
to  the  arable  farm,  already  in  his  own  occupation. 

But  the  wonderful  part  of  the  story  still  remains  to  be  told* 
It  is  well  known  to  those,  who  chance  to  have  subjected  to  the 
plough  old  woodland,  how  inconceivably  even  the  poorest  soils 
are  meliorated,  by  the  droppings  of  Trees,  and  particularly  of  the 
Larch,  for  any  considerable  length  of  time,  and  the  rich  coat 
of  vegetable  mould,  which  is  thereby  accumulated  on  the  ori- 
ginal surface.  The  first  years'  crops  of  Com  were  accordingly 
immense ;  and  those  that  followed  were  sucb,  as  to  give  an  ex- 
traordinary impulse  to  the  good  culture,  which  gradually  took 
place.  After  the  park  was  laid  down,  and  the  farm  improved, 
the  Land-rent,  fairly  estimating  its  value  to  a  tenant,  amounted 
to  no  less  than  about  L.^0  a  year. 

In.  respect  to  the  Plantations,  after  the  first  ten  or  twelve 
years,  they  began  to  pay  admirably,  in  Fit-wood,  Hedge-stakes, 
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and  other  conntiy  useB  ;  and  the  Fir  and  Larch  the  heat  of  Mt 
from  the  Tanning  principle  so  powerfully  possessed  by  the  latter, 
oyer  and  aboye  the  yalne  of  the  Wood. — ^On  inquiry,  many  years 
ago^  I  fonndy  that  the  Larch-wood  alone  returned  Mr  White 
L.650  a  year,  a  sam  not  greatly  less  than  the  price  he  had  paid 
for  the  entire  estate :  And,  five  or  six  years  since,  it  appeared, 
that  his  son^  the  present  Mr  White,  had  long  drawn  more  than 
L.400  a  year  for  his  Larch-bark  only,  and  L.1000  a  year,  as 
the  revenue  of  his  enlare  Woods! — ^This,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
was  derived  merely  from  the  tkitminffs  of  Uiese  thriving  plan* 
tations ;  including,  of  course,  the  cutting  out  of  the  Place  and 
Park,  as  already  stated. 

To  those  acquainted  with  the  rapid  progress  made  by  the 
Larch,  on  a  gravelly  soil,  on  which  any  tolerable  quantity  of 
vegetable  mould  has  been  aggregated,  it  is  a  well-known  fiict, 
that  it  doubles  its  value  every  three  yean^  after  fifteen  years 
old,  and  erery^ve  years,  after  five-and-twenty ;  so  that  it  was 
obvious,  that,  in  that  ratio,  it  must  soon  reach  the  greatest  size 
and  value,  that  the  soil  and  climate  would  admit.  This  pe* 
nod  has  now  nearly  arrived ;  and  a  valuation  having  been  made 
of  the  whole  of  the  Fir  and  Larch  Wood  on  the  estate,  it 
amounted  last  year  (1826)  to  the  surprising  sum  of  L.40,000, 
putting  no  value  on  any  other  species  of  wood  !  I !  Whatever 
IB  at  Us  best,  it  is  pretty  clear,  can  admit  of  no  ftirther  improve- 
ment ;  so  that  the  judicious  owner,  as  I  am  informed,  has  it  now 
in  contemplation,  to  cut  dawn  the  whole  ;  and,  after  taking  two 
crops  of  Com  (which  must  be  of  the  most  abundant  sort),  to 
plant  the  estate  anew,  in  order  to  create  a  second  fortune  for 
his  family  I 

i  regret  that  I  am  not  so  much  acquainted  with  the  details, 
as  to  give  a  comparative  view  of  the  Expenditure,  and  the  Re- 
turns from  the  beginning ;  as  it  might  prove  interesting  to  those 
who  are  embaridng,  or  who  may  hereafter  embark,  in  similar 
designs.  But  there  is  good  ground  to  believe,  that  Arboricol- 
tural  skill  and  perseverance  were  never  more  amply  or  speedily 
rewarded,  even  during  the  life-time  of  the  planter,  than  by  this 
judicious  and  most  successftd  speculation. 
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SECTION  VIII. 


NoTB  I.    Page  225. 

I  BEG  to  take  this  opportanity  of  accoantiiig  to  the  critical 
reader,  for  a  few  New  Worda^  which  I  have  taken  the  liberty 
to  introducey  such  as  the  one,  to  which  reference  is  here  made  ; 
and  my  only  apology  1%  that,  in  a  new  art,  the  practice  may 
perhaps  be  admissible. 

~  '<  To  machine  a  Tree"  is  an  expression,  which  I  have,  for 
many  years,  applied  to  the  act  of  patting  a  Tree  on  the  Machine. 
Hence,  <<  the  Machiner**  is  the  person,  who  operates  in  this 
way ;  and  both  words  have,  for  some  time,  been  cnirent  in  this 
part  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  same  manner,  I  hare  taken  the 
liberty  to  introduce  the  expression,  that  ground  is  ^*  sinky," 
when  it  yields  easily  to  the  foot  of  man  or  other  animals  ;  that 
plants  are  *^  stemmy,"  when  they  are  tall  and  slender,  and  have 
few  branches  on  the  stem;  and  that  earth  is  **  spadeable,"  when 
it  is  capable  of -being  worked  with  the  spade.  I  have  said  <<  de« 
calcation  of  the  surfJEU^e,"  for  treading  it  with  the  foot ;  **  to 
spade  earth,"  for  to  throw  or  turn  up  earth  with  the  spade ;  **  to 
handle  roots,"  for  to  distribute  or  arrange  them  with  the  hand ; 
and  hence,  <<  a  handler,"  for  one  that  so  distributes  or  arranges 
them.  Of  these  it  may  probably  be  said,  that  some  are  lair  de- 
rivatives, particularly  <^  decalcation,  sinky,  stemmy,  spadeable ;" 
and  that,  according  to  the  rule  of  Horace,  they  may  be  consi* 
dared  as  adding  to  the  copiousness  of  speech.  In  ftivour  of 
**  machiner"  and  **  machining," .  ^'  handler,"  and  '^  handling,"  I 
have  little  to  offer,  only  that  they  stand  us  in  good  stead  in  field- 
practice. 

On  the  same  ground,  I  have  also  to  apologize  for  the  appli- 
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cation  of  a  few  known  and  established  ezpressionst  iHiich  is 
rather  different  from  that  generally  in  use.  Thus,  I  haTe  said 
**  to  transfer  a  Tree,"  for  to  transplant  or  remoye  it ;  and  <<  trans- 
ference" for  transplantation.  These,  however,  I  consider  aa 
good  wcN-ds,  though  pure  Latinisms.  But  <<  a  serere  exposure^" 
for  a  place  severely  exposed ;  **  a  staring  yiew,"  for  a  view 
stared  at ;  these  and  such  like  terms  are  not  so  defensible,  al- 
though they  may  have  been  used  by  landscape  gardeners  and 
others.  In  this  understanding,  it  is  merely  (as  the  Schoolmen 
say),  taking  the  objective  for  the  subjective,  or  vice  versdj  aa 
may  smt  the  curcumstances  of  the  case. 


Note  IL     Page  236. 

I  am  not  certain,  if  '*  Janker"  be  a  term,  known  to  the  Eng- 
lish Wood-merchant.  In  Edinburgh^  Glasgow,  and  other  great 
towns  in  this  kingdom,  a  Pole  or  beam,  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
feet  long,  of  great  strength,  and  fortified  with  iron,  when  mount- 
ed on  a  Cross-bar,  with  a  pair  of  high  Wheels  at  each  end,  is 
called  a  Janker ;  and  the  immense  logs  of  wood,  which  are 
transported  by  means  of  it,  ftt>m  one  place  to  another,  are  swung 
under  the  axle,  and  consequently  under  the  pole  also  of  the 
Machine. 

In  the  transporting,  or  the  planting  of  spreading  Trees,  with  a 
Machine  constructed  on  this  model,  there  could  be  no  room  for 
the  tops ;  because  the  branches  would  be  chafed  to  pieces,  and 
destroyed  by  the  hind  wheels.  But,  were  the  top  to  be  much 
lightened,  or,  still  more,  were  it  to  be  pollarded^  as  is  often  done 
in  both  Scotland  and  England,  and  reduced  nearly  to  a  log  of 
wood,  the  Janker  would  act  as  a  most  efficient  implement,  and 
very  heavy  subjects  might  be  removed  by  it.  Moreover,  the  work 
would  be  executed  far  more  rapidly,  and  at  a  fourth  part  of  the 
expense  of  the  P]atform,and  the  preservingof  the  upri^t  poeitioo 
of  the  Tree.  I  have  sometimes  thought,  that  it  mi^t  be  prac* 
ticable  to  apply  this  sort  of  Machine  with  advantage  to  the  Pre- 
servative system,  by  making  the  length  of  the  pole  equal  to  the 
full  height  of  the  tallest  Tree  you  mean  to  remove,  and  so  the 
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hind  wheels  wwM  raise  the  top  flnfficiently  oflf  the  ground.  If 
the  fore  wheels,  for  example,  were  six  feet  high,  the  hind  ones 
might  be  eight ;  which  would  afford  sufficient  room  for  elera- 
tion ;  and  thus  the  branches  might  perhaps  be  managed  with 
greater  facility  and  safety,  than  by  any  other  method.  But  the 
use  of  such  a  machine  would  necessarily  be  limited  to  opera- 
tions on  an  open  surface.  It  must  be  all  <^  plain  sailing,"  as  the 
seamen  say,  and  no  sudden  turns,  intricacies,  or  narrow  passes 
would  be  admissible  in  its  route. 


Note  IIL    Fiige  249. 

From  what  has  been  intimated  at  p.  150  anieh*^  perhaps 
something  more  particular  may  be  expected  to  be  said,  regard- 
ing Bush-pUmting ;  and,  in  fact,  it  has  been  omitted  to  be  in- 
troduced into  the  text,  at  this  place,  from  the  haste,  in  which 
almost  every  Section  in  this  work  was  printed  off,  as  soon  as  it 
was  written. 

Bushes  being  thick  shrubby  plants  of  low  growth,  from  four 
to  ten  feet  high,  are  procured  in  yarious  ways,  but  chiefly  by 
selecting  such  plants,  as  grow  in  this  style,  in  woods  and  plan- 
tations ;  or  by  heading  down,  or  cutting  over  Trees  of  any  sort 
that  stole,  or  shoot  out  again,  after  being  cut.  In  the  way  last 
mentioned.  Bushes  may  be  formed  of  any  species,  as  of  oak, 
elm,  chesnut,  and  the  like,  and  of  which  the  growth  or  foliage 
best  suits  the  views  of  the  planter.  But  in  defoult  of  these, 
and  for  the  purpose  <^  procuring  Inunediate  Effect  in  ornamental 
plantations  (when  not  exposed  to  the  months  of  sheep  or  cat- 
tle), I  have  practised  a  new  method,  which  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  lay  before  the  reader.  This  method  I  have  called  *^  the 
Compounding  of  Copse-wood,"  by  practising  which,  we  cer- 
tainly have  it  in  our  power  to  command,  as  well  as  to  com- 
pound it. 

By  the  Compounding  of  Copse-wood,  I  mean  the  making  up, 
into  one  set  or  stool,  separate  plants  of  the  same  species,  from 
three,  to  fvmr  or  five  in  number,  and  in  that  process  combining 
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the  high  and  the  low,  the  spretding  and  the  spinl,  the  straight 
and  the  crooked^  in  one  pleasing  group  or  assemhlage.  With  a 
little  practice,  gnided  hy  any  thing  like  taste  or  judgment. 
Bashes  and  stools  of  Copse-wood  may  be  thos  composed,  not 
only  natnrally  and  heantLfnlly,  bnt  sometimes  they  torn  oat 
more  heaatifnl,  than  what  are  found  in  nature.  This  is  on  the 
same  principle  of  Selection,  that  is  adopted  by  the  painter, 
when  he  assembles  many  separate  beauties  in  one  dengn,  and 
thereby  excels  the  beauty  of  any  existing  individual  of  the  same 
species* 

The  materials  of  these  Compounds  generally  occur  in  young 
plantations  of  seyen  or  eight  years'  growth,  or  more,  in  which 
the  plants  hare  not  been  overshadowed,  or  unduly  drawn  up,  but 
have  had  some  room  to  expand.  The  art  lies  in  properly  work- 
ing up  these,  so  as  to  produce  various  effects ;  and  chiefly  in 
studying  good  contrasts ;  in  letting  the  principal  members  of 
your  group  be  tall  and  stemmy,  while  the  accessories  are  low 
and  spreading ;  and,  in  a  word,  in  so  blending  the  whole,  as  to 
attain,  at  once,  gracefulness  and  variety. 

The  two  plants,  first  put  into  the  ground,  should  be  set  some- 
what deeper  than  the  others,  and  nearly  upright.  The  two  or 
three  next  should  have  their  roots  crossed  over,  to  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  pit  in  which  they  are  planted,  so  as  to  give  them  such 
an  inclination  outwards,  as  if  they  naturally  sprang,  in  oppoute 
directions,  from  one  centre  or  stem,  which  had  been  headed  down. 
This,  if  skilfully  executed,  will,  in  a  surprising  degree,  promote 
veriBimilitude.  And,  in  order  to  give  the  last  finish  to  the 
group,  small  plants  may  here  and  there  be  set  in,  or  redundant 
branches  pruned  away,  that  unnaturally  cross,  or  destroy  the 
leading  character  of  the  ramification.  But,  as  the  business  of 
Compounding  Copse  is  to  make  a  practical  use  of  Nature's  own 
coloura,  it  is  as  impossible  minutely  to  direct  the  work,  as  to  di- 
rect the  painter,  who  copies  her,  in  giving  the  minutest  touches 
of  his  pencil.  One  rule  more  I  may  in  a  general  way  suggest, 
and  that  is,  never  to  overload  the  groups ;  never  copying  nature  in 
her  richer  masses,  but  rather  in  her  more  careless  combina- 
tions of  foliage.    As  I  am  indebted  to  Cicero  for  a  motto,  for  the 
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title  page  of  this  Treatise,  so,  I  presume,  a  caution  on  this  point 
may  be  derived  from  bis  correct  taste  in  another  department ; 
Cum  in  pkrisque  (says  he)  turn  in  hoc  genere  ;  nimium  quod  est 
qffhndit  vehementiuSy  qudm  id  quod  videtur  pcarunu 

In  respect  to  the  Taking  up  and  Transportation  of  Bushes, 
whether  natural  or  compounded,  it  may  be  held  as  an  axiom  in 
planting,  as  in  logic,  that  ^'  the  greater  necessarily  comprehends 
the  less ;"  therefore  he,  who  can  put  in  practice  the  directions 
giren  for  the  removal  of  Large  Trees,  will  have  no  need  of  in- 
struction in  what  Bushes  may  require.  Excepting  in  very  par- 
ticular cases,  where  great  nicety  was  an  object,  I  have  not  been 
in  the  habit  of  preparing  Bushes,  by  cutting  round  their  roots. 
The  chief  preparation  I  have  given  them,  is  to  allow  them  to 
stand  free  and  open  in  plantations  or  woods,  for  a  certain  pe- 
riod, in  order  that  they  may  acquire  that  expansion  of  Roots, 
and  that  share  of  the  other  Protecting  Properties,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  Law  of  Nature,  may  fit  them  for  the  situations,  which 
they  are  intended  to  occupy. 

As  to  the  TnuQsportation,  the  Machine  mounted  on  Coach- 
wheels,  here  mentioned  in  the  text,  has  been  ofiten  found  com- 
modious for  that  purpose.  But,  unless  it  be  for  penetrating 
into  the  recesses  of  woods,  the  Small-sized  Machine  above  de- 
scribed, or  even  the  one  of  Intermediate  Size,  drawn  by  one 
Horse,  will  sufficiently  answer  the  purpose;  because  the 
branches  of  most  Bushes,  being  tougher  and  more  elastic  than 
those  of  Large  Trees,  three  or  four,  or  even  a  greater  number  of 
plants,  can  be  carried  away  at  a  time.  It  is  only  in  planting 
in  the  open  park,  that  much  nicety  is  required,  in  any  part  of 
this  process. 
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SECTION  X, 


NotbI.    Ftage276. 

"  ShowBy"  as  the  refiue  of  a  flax*miU  is  usnally  called,  in 
this  part  of  the  kingdom,  when  freed  of  dost  and  other  impuri- 
ties, form  an  excellent  thatch  for  houses,  the  peculiar  qaalities 
of  which  I  shall  mention  here,  for  the  benefit  of  those,  who  may 
not  have  experienced  their  utility  for  that  object. 

Fi^e-and-twenty  yean  since,  when  no  Talne  was  pnt  <m  this 
nsefdl  article,  it  was  generally  thrown  into  the  river  or  stream, 
on  which  the  flax-mill  was  sitoated,  and  carried  away  by  the 
next  flood.  Obserring,  that  when  Shows  abounded,  the  people 
about  the  mill  used  to  throw  them  on  the  roofs  of  the  sheds, 
where  they  seemed  completely  to  turn  the  run,  I  beliere  I  was 
the  first,  or  among  the  first,  who  thought  of  applying  them  to 
the  roofs  of  cottages.  Accordingly,  expert  persons  were  set  to 
work  to  draw,  and  bundle  them  up,  like  straw  used  for  thatch  ; 
and  the  Shows  were  put  on,  about  twelve  inches  thick,  dtber 
by  sewing  them  with  masline,  or  otherwise,  by  superinducing 
them  on  a  thia  coat  of  turf,  as  is  often  done  in  Scotland*  About 
the  same  time,  likewise,  was  contrived  a  wooden  tool,  of  about 
fourteen  inches  long,  but  of  the  rudest  sort,  named  a  Comb, 
for  smoothing  the  thatch,  after  being  fixed  on,  and  laid  with 
the  hand,  which  soon  brought  it  to  a  fine  surface. 

This  covering  was,  of  course,  white,  and,  when  first  put  on, 
was  extremely  beautiful.  And  although  it  might  be  supposed 
inflammable  in  its  nature,  and  therefore  hazardous  on  account 
of  fire,  yet  it  turned  out,  on  trial,  to  be  quite  otherwise  :  For, 
as  the  Shows  lost  their  light  colour,  and  became  brown  by  the 
weather,  they  soon  obtained  a  skin  so  hard  and  smoodi,  as 
equally  to  resist  wet  and  drought.  Even  live  coals  might  be 
thrown  upon  it  without  danger.    In  so  far,  then,  this  covering 
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h«8  been  found  superior  io  straWy  which  is  easily  igrniied,  while, 
in  point  of  donibility,  it  greatly  exceeds  the  latter.     From  any 
information  that  can  be  obtained  from  the  flax-dressers,  respect- 
ing the  roofe  of  their  sheds,  it  appears,  that  they  will  turn  rain 
for  forty  yean  or  more*    Of  that  sort  of  duration,  however,  I 
can  say  nothing,  from  my  own  experience :  Bat  on  cottage-roofs, 
when  the  thatching  was  properly  executed,  I  can  answer  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  with  yery  little  repair  being  wanted. 
At  first,  this  sort  of  thatch  could  be  procured  at  a  small  ex- 
pense, merely  that  of  drawing  or  preparing  the  material ;  but, 
now,  since  it  has  got  into  some  repute  in  this  district,  about  a 
third  part  more  than  the  price  of  straw  is  usually  paid  for  the 
Shows.   As  a  substantial  and  durable  covering  for  houses,  how- 
ever, I  can  much  recommend  it,  and  especially  in  situations, 
where  rooh  are  exposed  externally  to  danger  from  fire*    But  it 
is  to  be  observed,  that  this  remark  applies  to  the  outside  only ; 
for  internally,  and  on  the  under  nde  of  the  thatch,  which  is  be- 
yond the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  it  does  not  lose  its  charac- 
ter as  Tow,  and  is  very  easily  ignited. 


NoteIL    Page  294. 

As  the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  in  this  inunediate  neighbourhood, 
and  the  rich  vale  of  the  Tay,  or  Carse  of  Gowrie  in  Perthshire, 
are  celebrated  for  their  orchards,  the  hint  here  given,  respecting 
a  method  of  manuring  them,  superior  to  the  one  commonly 
practised,  may  perhaps  be  worthy  the  attention  of  the  owners 
or  occupiers  of  such  grounds,  and  it  shall  have  a  cursory  no- 
tice in  this  place.  In  the  district  between  Lanark  and  Hamil- 
ton alone,  in  a  &v6urable  season,  the  value  of  the  fruit  carried 
to  Glasgow  and  dsewhere,  independently  of  what  is  consumed 
on  the  spot,  amounts  to  not  less  than  between  JB3000  and  £4000. 
'  In  these  orchards,  which  are,  in  general,  extremely  well  ma- 
naged, the  Trees  are  planted  in  rows,  about  forty  feet  distant 
from  one  another,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  from  plant  to  plant. 
When  the  ground  is  to  be  manured,  which  must  be  repeated 
from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  refresh  and  invigorate  the  roots, 
the  practice  usually  is,  to  dig  in  Farm-yard  Dung  over  the  whole 
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mKbeef  nd  to  tek«  a  crop  of  PoOHoes ;  or  somelinea  to  ridge 
in  iIm  dvng,  id  the  fine  of  the  inlended  PoCatoo  drittk  Now, 
instead  of  this,  let  half  the  qoaatity  of  dnng  be  taken,  and  made 
up  aceoAling  to  Loffd  Meadowfaank's  method,  with  a  hfce  quan- 
tity of  Peat-motiy  which  iMt  is  to  be  had  at  no  nnattainaUe 
dirtanoe  from  any  of  these  orchards.  If  tiie  peat  be  in  a  eery 
advanced  state  of  decomposition  (from  having  been  wheded 
ont  the  year  before,  or  any  other  cause),  then  only  one^third 
part  of  dmig  will  be  required,  and  two-thirds  of  peat  Let  a 
trench  then  be  opened,  in  the  centre  between  the  rows,  foor,  or 
fonr-and-a-half  feet  wide,  and  cut  as  deep  nearly  as  the  depth  of 
the  trenched  ground,  or  stirred  eardi,  of  whidi  the  orchard-aoii 
has  been  originally  formed,  say  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  indies. 
Let  the  contents  be  thrown  up  in  the  antnmn,  and  spread  oet, 
in  order  to  become  friable  by  the  winter's  frost. '  In  the  month 
of  March  following,  mix  this  earth,  as  inHmaiefy  as  possMsj 
with  the  dung-compost,  so  prepared  and  fermented  as  above^ 
turn  it  twice,  and  spread  the  Whole  round  each  Tree  in  the  rows. 

From  what  I  know  respecting  the  quantity  of  dung  employed, 
according  to  the  ordinary  method,  the  large  portion  of  peaty 
earth,  with  which  it  is  to  be  mixed,  added  to  the  contents  of 
the  trench,  I  am  led  to  believe,  that,  if  very  i$Umately  wixed^ 
it  will  form  a  mass  of  materials,  well  calculated  to  enlarge  the  pa- 
bulum of  the  Trees,  to  a  considerable  extent.  If  the  soil  be 
dayey  (which  is  often  the  case  in  these  orchards),  and  sand  be  at 
no  great  distance,  it  would  be  a  sensible  improvement,  to  add  a 
fourth  part  of  that  earth  to  the  entire  mass,  even  though  in  a  state 
of  considerable  purity,  and  of  itself  incapable  of  producing  vege* 
tation.  Let  the  whole  then  be  reguhuiy  spread  round  each  TVee, 
beginning  at  the  stem,  at  six  or  eight  inches  deep,  as  yon  can  af* 
ford  it,  and  ending  at  two  inches ;  and  lastly,  let  it  be  pointed 
with  the  spade,  to  the  depth  of  two  inches  only,  into  the  origind 
soil.  Thus,  a  circuit  will  be  covered  of  twelve  foet  or  more  oel 
from  the  "^ree,  or  as  far  as  the  branches  extend.  Lastly,  lei  the 
new  surface  be  levdled  with  the  rake,  and  sown  down  inth 
grass-seeds. 

It  will  suffice  to  give  the  Trees  a  supply  of  fine  mould  such  as 
this,  once  in  seven  or  eight  years ;  and,  wlien  that  is  laid  on,  if 
attention  be  paid  to  give  the  whole  surface  of  the  orchard  a 
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good  lop-dr€8ttng  for  gnm^  in  tbe  ordinary  manner,  I  coold 
▼entare  to  promise,  that  the  superior  produce^  by  the  second 
year,  in  Hay  and  Fmit,  will  amply  repay  the  extra  expense 
and  labour  attending  the  work.  Should  this  expense  be  grudged, 
and  brought  into  a  disadvantageous  comparison  with  the  imme- 
diate return  from  the  Potatoe  Crop,  the  following  method  may 
be  tried : 

Let  the  central  trench  be  opened,  as  already  directed,  and  the 
contents  rendered  friable,  by  a  sufficient  exposure  to  the  ele- 
ments. Let  one  fourth  part  of  quick-lime  (that  is  lime-shells), 
in  the  succeeding  spring,  after  being  well  slacked,  twice  turned, 
and  brought  to  the  most  powdery  state  possible,  be  applied  to 
the  contents  of  the  trench,  and  intimately  mixed  with  them,  ob- 
serving that,  by  twice  turning  at  least,  the  nUntUest  comntitm' 
tion  f^  the  parts  takes  place.  Let  this  compost  then  be  spread 
round  the  stems  of  the  Trees,  pointing  it  in  with  the  spade,  as 
before,  two  inches  deep,  and  sowing  down  with  grass-seeds,  in 
a  similar  manner. 

This  species  of  top-dressing,  though  less  expensive,  will  not 
pay  nearly  so  well  as  the  other,  in  proportion  to  the  money  laid 
out ;  but  that  will  not  probably  amount  to  more  than  one-third 
of  the  former  cost.  In  either  case,  the  pabulum  of  the  Tree 
will  be  surprisingly  enlarged,  and  in  a  way  far  more  effective^ 
than  by  any  digg^g  among  the  roots ;  while  no  injury  will  be 
done,  by  the  former  method,  to  the  numerous,  minute,  and  ca* 
pillary  fibres,  whi&h,  in  every  case,  form  the  true  absorbents  of 
the  root. 

To  the  Fruit-borders  of  a  kitchen-garden,  the  same  sort  of 
management  may  be  very  successfully  applied.  But,  in  that 
view,  I  should  recommend,  that  the  compost  be  made  up  of 
one  fomth  part  of  Coal-ashes,  completely  fr^d  of  cinders,  and 
three-fourths  of  any  tolerable  soiL  The  whole  should  be  pre- 
pared,  in  the  manner  already  more  than  once  directed  in  the 
text,  for  planting,  and  rise  for  invigorating  Trees,  in  the  open 
park.  If  the  Fruit  Trees  to  be  manured  be  planted  against  a 
wall,  the  compost  should  cover  the  space  of  ten  feet  out :  If 
they  be  in  tbe  open  borders,  six  feet  may  sufficiently  answer 
the  purpose.  This  pi'actice  will  by  no  means  preclude  the  cnl* 
tivation  of  leguminous  crops,  those  especially,  of  which  the 
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roots  run  near  the  sorfKe,  and  whidi  should  always  be  prefer^ 
red  lor  sach  stlnatioiis. 


Note  III.    F^295. 

As  the  great  object  about  all  places,  whether  to  the  husband* 
man,  or  to  the  arboricQltnristy  should  be  to  encrease  the  quantity 
of  disposable  manure,  it  has  been  found  by  experience,  that  the 
juice  or  exudation  from  the  Dunghill  may  be  far  more  adTun- 
tageously  employed  for  that  purpose,  than  for  watering  the 
roots  of  Trees.  From  this  rule,  however,  we  must  always  ex« 
cept  the  roots  of  Vines  in  the  Hothouse ;  for  no  supaior  method 
has  eyer  been  found,  of  glring  an  immediate  stimulus  to  the 
growth  of  those  plants. 

The  object,  to  which  I  here  allude,  that  is,  the  mode  of  em- 
ploying the  juices  of  the  Dunghill,  was,  I  believe,  first  suggested 
by  the  late  Lord  Meadowbank,  to  whom  alone  we  are  indebted 
for  the  discovery  of  the  method  of  converting  Peat  into  manure, 
by  means  of  fermentation.  The  object  is,  to  water  peaty  earth, 
if  in  a  very  decomposed  state,  and  so  produce  excellent  manure 
within  a  short  period.  That  this  tiquid  wiU  decompose  pure  Peat 
itself,  we  are  well  aware ;  but  much  time  and  patience  would  be 
necessary  to  decompose  it  to  any  extent,  and  also  a  greater  com* 
mand  of  the  liquid,  than  could  be  easily  procured.  Whoever 
has  peat-moss  at  hand,  however,  should  not  omit,  when  his 
dung-yard  ib  cleared  out,  to  lay  a  stratum  of  it  at  the  bottom, 
so  that,  when  the  contents  are  taken  out  some  months  after,  it 
will  be  found  as  valuable  a  manure,  as  any  other  in  his  possea- 
sion. 

£very  diligent  Arboriculturist,  and  every  one  vending  at  a 
distance  from  a  town  or  considerable  village,  where  dung  can 
be  purchased  at  pleasure,  should  have  a  Well  or  Pit  at  the 
lower  side  of  his  dung-yard,  to  which  the  juice  naturally  tends, 
and  without  which  great  loss  of  a  valuable  substance  is  always 
suffered,  especially  in  rainy  weather.  This  pit  should  be  care- 
fully lined  with  dry-stone,  and  secured  underneath,  and  at  the 
sides,  with  a  good  wall  of  well-made  clay-puddle,  a  foot  thick. 
It  should  have  erected  in  it  a  Pump  of  cast-iron  (for  wood,  in 
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such  a  utuationy  is  of  no  durability),  of  which  the  working- 
barrel  is  about  four  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter. 

The  method  of  making  this  manure  is  extremely  simple* 
Once  in  ten  days  in  wintet-time,  and  three  weeks  in  summer, 
the  liquid  collected  is  pumped  up  into  a  laige  Barrel,  mounted, 
with  a  three  inch  brass  cock.  The  barrel,  used  for  watering 
your  Trees  in  the  park,  will  answer  the  purpose  admirably.  Ha- 
ying prepared  a  heap  of  Peat-moss,  ctsfar  advaticed  as  passible 
towards  decanymiiioih  and  having  conveyed  the  Water-cart  to 
the  spot,  the  liquid  is  to  be  drawn  off  in  stable-pails,  and  pour- 
ed leisurely  over  the  heap.  As  soon  as  it  has,  in  this  way,  got 
two  complete  waterings,  it  is  to  be  turned,  and  thoroughly  mix- 
ed; and,  provided  the  liquid  be  pretty  strongly  impregnated 
with  the  fertilizing  juices,  a  second  course  of  bodi,  that  is,  in  all 
four  waterings,  the  whole  will  be  found  converted  into  valuable 
manure,  fitted  for  every  purpose  of  husbandry,  arboriculture,  or 
horticulture* 

One  thing  only,  in  the  department  last  mentioned,  may  be 
noticed,  and  that  is,  that  the  application  of  this  manure,  or,  in- 
deed,  of  any  other,  of  which  peaty  matter  forms  a  part,  should 
be  confined,  by  the  gardener,  to  crops  cultivated  with  the  spade, 
or  the  hoe.  For  those  raised  from  small  seeds,  and  whidi  re- 
quire hand-weeding,  it  b  not  so  suitable,  from  the  quantity  of 
Chickweed,  that  decomposed  peat  is  apt  to  engender,  especi- 
idly  in  the  first  season. 


Note  IV.     Rige  300. 

From  what  is  here  said,  it  appears,  that  this  evil  is  observed 
to  exist,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  only  among  exinised  phmts, 
and  that  the  warmth  resultmg  from  Shelter  furnishes,  in  all  cases, 
a  complete  preventive.  In  situations  of  open  exposure,  it  is  a 
problem  not  easily  resolved,  to  g^ve  a  satisfiictory  account  of  the 
Backwardness,  which  appears  in  the  growth  of  some  trees,  and  the 
remarkable  success  of  others,  with  equal  advantages  of  both  soil 
and  culture,  and  with  an  equal  possession  of  the  Protecting  Pro- 
perties. In  cases  nearly  balanced,  we  see,  that  any  superiority 
in  point  of  Shelter  ^11  always  turn  the  scale,  in  ftvour  of  the 
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plant  oijojring  its  genial  influence.  Bnt  whut  ahall  we  any, 
where  there  are  two  phmta,  to  all  appearance  eqoally  formed, 
and  equally  drcamstanced,  and  yet  unequal  in  their  progreaa  ; 
or,  more  [nnoperly  speaking,  where  the  one  is  progressiTey  and 
the  other  visibly  stationary  ? 

As  we  must  be  satisfied,  that  there  is  no  effect  without  an 
adequate  cause,  we  must  conclude,  that  sufficient  causes  for  die 
effects  produced  do  exist,  and  occasion  the  differences  in  quee* 
tion,  whether  we  hare,  or  have  not  the  perspicacity  to  discover 
them.  A  short  inquiry,  therefore,  into  so  important,  but  obscure 
a  subject,  may  here  prove  interesting ;  and,  had  it  not  been  far 
the  haste,  in  which  nearly  the  whole  of  this  Treatise  is  drawn 
up,  it  should  have  undergone  a  more  particular  discus^on,  in 
the  body  of  the  work.  The  subject  is  not  only  curious  in  itself, 
but  of  great  moment  to  the  general  planter,  as  well  as  to  htm, 
who,  for  Immediate  Effect,  may  remove  larger  Trees. 

From  what  we  know  of  Vegetable  Anatomy  and  Physiolt^, 
and  the  uncertain  and  anomalous  practices  of  planters,  there  are 
various  circumstances,  respecting  recently-planted  Trees,  that 
may  possibly  be  regarded  either  as  proximate,  or  efficient  cauaea 
of  their  ill  success,  or,  at  least,  of  their  appearing  stationary, 
when,  as  we  imagine,  we  have  done  everything  ia  our  power  to 
render  them  progressive.  These  causes  or  circumstances  seem 
to  be  the  following : 

First,  An  unsuitable  or  unappropriate  Soil  or  Sub-soil.  Therei 
are  certain  soils,  on  which  all  Trees  will  thrive ;  and  there  are 
certain  other  soils,  on  which  particular  Trees  will  not  thrive, 
according  to  their  particular  properties,  and  the  Law  of  Nature 
that  regulates  their  species.  As  nine  planters  in  ten  are  unable 
to  discriminate  regarding  plants  and  soils,  and  make  the  prpper 
selection,  so  it  must  happen,  that  Trees  often  hH  of  suecess, 
wholly  from  this  cizcumstance. 

The  Second  cause,  which  I  dliall  mention,  is  Defective  Roots* 
Roots,  when  taken  up- or  replanted,  may  aufficientiy  please  even 
an  experienced  eye,  and  look  both  abundant  and  healthy ;  but 
they  may,  and  often  do  receive  such  treatment  between  the  two 
processes,  as  incapacitates  them  for  pei&nning  their  functiona 
as  absorbents.  If  the  roots,  and  especially  the  minute  fibres^ 
are  to  be  kept  as  much  as  possible  entire  (which  is  a  funda- 
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Mental  nile  in  the  Preeervfttite  system)^  it  is  evident,  ihat  the 
ntmoel  care  and  aUenticm  are  indispeiiaahle,  te  pntrenian  un- 
neeeaary  expoiitre  to  the  aibmotipkerB.  Should  that  nnferto* 
nately  be  pennitted,  the  fibres  will,  soon  after  being  r^planted^ 
if  not  before,  certainly  become  black,  and,  by  decaying  in  tbeiF 
newsitoation,  may  occasion  a  corresponding  decay  in  the  spray 
and  twigs.  As  the  sap,  therefore,  is  scantily  absorbed,  and  sent 
upwards,  an  equally  scanty  supply  of  the  Proper  juice  is  sent 
down,  in  order  to  giro  expansion  to  the  roots ;  and  although 
the  Tree  carry  a  tolerable  leaf,  and  produce  the  general  effect 
contemplated  in  its  remoyal,  still  the  efiEbrts  which  it  makes  to 
sapply  the  parts  that  have  been  lost,  retard  its  progress,  and 
yean  may  elapse,  ere  the  dae  complement  is  made  up,  and  the 
Tree  consequently  can  shoot  forth  with  rigour.  It  is  to  be 
feared,  that  this  cause  of  backwardness  oftener  occurs,  than  the 
best  phmters  are  aware  of;  but  it  never  appears  so  fully  dis« 
pkyed  to  the  yiew,  as  in  some  singular  case^  when  the  Tree 
happens  again  to  be  tahm  vp^  after  the  first  or  second  season. 
The  Thud  cause,  thai  may  be  assigned,  is  late  Frost,  in  the 
8|ffiBg  of  the  first  year,  or,  it  maybe,  early  Frost,  in  die  anturaa 
of  the  foragomg  season.  Supposing  that  Trees  have  the  best 
voets  and  branches  and  that  they  have  been  transferred,  with- 
out accident  or  injury,  premature  Frost  is  nevertheless  an  enemy 
to  then:  success,  wfaid^^no  ingenuity  or  foresight  can  prevent  or 
repeL    In  these  northern  latitudes,  we  have,  properly  speaking, 

hot  three  divisions  iiH  the  year,  summer,  winter,  and  autumn» 
The  fourA  divirion,  namely  Spring,  although  it  figures  m  the 
kalendar,  does  not  always  fiivour  us  with  its  actual  pres^ce. 
Sharp  frosts  in  May,  and  sometimes  in  the  end  of  October,  are 
not  altogether  mknown  i»  the  beet  finglisk  eUmates ;  but  they 
are  mUd  vkitants  there,  to  what  they  sometimes  prove  in  Scot- 
land. 

If  the  reader  have  fully  apprehended  the  detail,  which  has 
been  given  above  (especiaDy  in  Sectk>nIV»),  respecting  Boots 
and  Branches,  he  will  perceive,  that  those  two  main  conserva- 
tive organs  bemg  (as  the  schoolmen  say)  *'  relative  and  cOTrda- 
tive,"  continually  act  and  react ;  hence,  they  flourish  and  decay, 
and  stand  and  fUl  together.  Therefor^  it  must  happen,  that 
if,  during  April  and  May,  a  sharp  frost  supervene,  when  the 
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flap  18  first  in  motion  (and  that  most  always  be  impcifecl,  in 
the  season  of  removal),  the  top-shoots  of  the  former  year  will 
ineyitably  be  cat  down,  and  the  roots  must  suffer  proportionaUjr 
in  G<Hiaeqaence.  In  the  same  way^  if  they  be  cat  down  in  Oc- 
tober, they  will  not  revive  in  May  or  April.  In  either  case, 
ike  adwiiy  qfveffeUition  being  chedied  in  the  awUetf  and  in  both 
branches  and  roots,  it  will  require  several  yearsy  ere  the  Tree 
can  r^;ain  its  healthful  action. 

The  Fourth  cause,  which  may  be  stated,  is  Late  Planting  in 
the  spring,  which  always  operates  as  a  great  discouragement  to 
Trees,  and  kills  many.  By  planting  eariy,  that  is,  soon  after 
the  autumn,  or,  at  least,  not  later  than  February  and  March» 
all  Trees  (Oaks  and  £vergreenB  excepted)  are  surprisingly 
benefited.  By  means  of  the  moisture,  with  which  the  earth  is 
constantly  saturated  at  this  season,  a  grathuU  contoHdaiion  of 
the  mould  round  the  roots  and  fibres  takes  place,  far  superior 
to  any,  that  can  be  brought  about  by  artificial  pressure..  But 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  after  March,  being  always  dry,  no 
equal  consolidation  is  attainable,  and  the  roots,  if  once  injured 
b^  draughti  suffer  so  severely,  as  not  to  recover  the  injury  fot 
years,  and  sometimes  they  never  recover  it.    • 

The  Fifih  cause  is  akin  to  this,  and  acts  prejudicially  in  the 
aame  manner,  during  the  first  year,  namely,  the  neglect  of  duly 
Watering  and  Covering  the  roots,  befoie  the  summer  drought 
sets  in.  In  situations  where  *<  Shows,"  or  the  refuse,  of  a  Flax- 
mill,  cannot  be  obtained,  perhaps  Moss  (iS^cottio^  I^ogX  which  is 
frequently  employed  by  florists,  is  the  best  substitute.  t 

.•  It  is  remarkable,  that  these  Five  causes  of  backwardness  in 
the  growth  of  Trees,  the  first  only  excepted,  uniformly  operate 
during  ih» first  seMon  qfler  their  Memavai^  which  points  out  the 
vast  influence,  which  their  health,  during  that  critical  period, 
seems  to  possess  over  their  after  progress.  As  the  evils  specified 
are  all,  excepting  one,  in  our  power,  and  that  by  attention,  and 
industry  we  may  prevent  them,  so  it  likewise  points  out  of  what 
importance  it  is,  bi^th  to  the  General  Planter,  and  the  Planter 
for  Immolate  Effect,  by  every  effort  to  endeavour  to  attain  the 
.object,  and  by  attention  to  the  selection,  condition,  treatment, 
and  growth  of  their  plants,  in  the  early  stages  of  their  pro- 
gress. 
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It  is  highly  probable,  that  one  or  other  of  these  enls  exists  in 
all  removed  subjects,  which  are  stationary  io  their  progress,  al- 
though we  are  hot  always  aware  of  its  existence.  How  snccess- 
fally  soever  a  Tree  may  be  transferred,  we  do  not  expect  any 
considerable  shoois  from  it,  till  after  the  fourth,  or  even  the 
fifUi  year ;  and  we  do  not  decidedly  pronounce  as  to  its  back- 
wardness, till  the  seventh  or  eighth  season,  when,  if  it  be  a  fine 
subject,  we  begin  to  look  round  for  a  remedy.  At  this  junc- 
ture, the  evil  or  evils  in  question  are  in  a  very  great  degree  al- 
leviated by  the  efforts  made  by  the  plants  themselves,  to  reg|dn 
their  lost  strength.  Hence',  the  stimulus  of  the  Compost,  which 
has  been  so  strongly  recommended  in  the  text,  must  now  come 
at  a  very  opportune  period.  Coal  or  wood-ashes,  soot,  the  sweep-' 
ings  of  houses,  and  other  miscellaneous  compounds,  intimately 
mixed  with  soil  in  a  completely  friable  state,  are  peculiarly  fitted 
for  this  purpose :  And,  in  fact,  nothing  less  than  such  a  sti« 
mulus  is  sufficient  to  render  vegetation  once  more  active,  Coun- 
teracted as  it  must  be,  by  the  severity  of  the  process  of  Removal 
itself,  and  by  the  effects  of  the  exposure^  in  which  the  Tree  has 
been  placed.  The  gr^t  object,  in  the  application  of  all  manure, 
is,  to  furnish  as  much  sotuhle  maUer  as  possible  to  the  roots  of 
plants,  and  that  in  a  slow  and  gradual  manner,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  entirefy  coinsumed  t»  forvAvng  their  sapy  and  njo/ritnts 
organized  penis* 

The  foregoing  statement  may,  perhaps,  in  some  measure  ac- 
count for  the  backward  condition  of  Trees,  standing  in  the  open 
parky  and  likewise  for  the  success  of  the  remedy,  that  has  been 
applied  to  them.  In  regard  to  the  superior  advantage  of  this 
method  of  laying  tlie  comp<j6t  on  the  satface^  compared  with 
thai  of  digging  in  any  manure  among  the  roots,  it  is  too  obvious 
to  require  further  illustration. 
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SECTION  XI 


Note  L    Page  307. 

It  18  cletr,  and  has  been  proved  by  repeated  ezperienoey  tfast 
Trenching  or  DoableHligging  will  double  the  vmliie  of  most 
land,  provided  that  the  new  anrfiftce  tamed  up  be  properly 
treated.  The  poorer  and  tlnnner  the  hmd,  the  more  strildiig 
win  be  the  reeolt  of  any  trial,  that  may  be  made  of  it.  Im  il- 
htftration  of  thifly  the  reader  18  referred  to  Note  IV.  at  page  415, 
aniek»f  where  aome  corions  experiments  are  recorded. 


Note  II.    Page  811. 

Were  I  called  npon  to  name  the  person,  to  whom  the  Farmer, 
in  most  districts  of  Scotland,  and  in  many  of  England,  is  nnder 
the  greatest  obligations,  I  should  certainly  name  the  late  Lord 
Meadowbank.  The  Arboricnltorist,  in  botli  coontries,  most 
also  rank  him  among  his  best  benefactors./  In  ancient  tmes, 
such  a  person  might  very  possibly  have  been  deified;  at  all 
events,  a  Ststae  would  have  been  erected  ta  the  memory  of  the 
man,  who  instructed  his  countrymen  in  the  art  of  at  once  dtm* 
bKng  cmd  tripling  the  whole  mass  cftkat  manwre^  by  a  very 
simple  and  certain  process.  In  modem  days,  likewise,  we  erect 
statues,  but  it  is  not  for  achievements  of  this  useful  species. 

It  is  now  more  than  twenty  years,  since  Lord  Meadowbank 
communicated  his  discovery  to  the  public,  in  a  small  pamphlet, 
entitled,  <<  Directions  for  Preparing  Manure  from  Peat  \  but  I 
do  not  know,  whether  much  improvement  has  since  been  made, 
in  the  art  of  fermenting  that  substance.  The  general  compl^t 
is,  diat  it  is  nearly  incapable  of  being  decomposed,  by  the  small 
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qaantity  of  animal  manure,  which  Lord  Meadowhank  preacrihesi 
that  is,  a  third  or  fourth  part ;  and,  indeed,  that  it  cannot  he 
decomposed  at  all,  or  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  fine  dark-colour* 
ed  mouldy  in  which  neither  peat  nor  dung  is  discernible. 

Having  paid  as  much  attention,  as  most  persons,  to  this  pro- 
cess, for  seyeral  years  back,  for  both  arboricnltural  and  agricul- 
tnral  purposes,  I  am  satisfied,  that  the  want  of  success,  so  ge« 
nerally  experienced,  is  owing  to  two  causes  chiefly ;  First,  the 
too  moist  condition  of  the  Peat,  when  it  is  made  op ;  and  Se- 
condly, the  exhausted  state  of  the  Dung,  employed  in  the  fer- 
mentation ;  both  of  which  prevent  the  antiseptic  quality  of  the 
moss  from  being  counteracted,  and  the  peat  from  being  rendered 
soluble. 

As  to  the  first  point,  the  moist  state  oMhe  Peat,  it  seems 
clear,  as  Lord  Meadowbank  has  ol^served,  that,  altbou^  no  ac- 
tive fermentation  can  take  place  without  moisture,  yet  moisture 
may  n^fteraboimd ;  and  therefore,  it  ia  necessary  to  wheel  out 
the  peat,  some  weeks  beforehand,  in  order  that  the  8iq)erfluity 
may  be  expelled,  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  In  this  state, 
however,  I  have  seldom  found,  that  I  could,  by  means  of  time, 
and  even  by  thrice  fermenting  the  mass,  effectually  decompoae 
the  peat,  and  thereby  reduce  it  to  a  finable  mould.  In  <»der  to 
remedy  this,  I  have  successfully  practised  the  following  method 
of  procuring  peat-moss ;  ndiich,  as  it  'has  sneceeded  with  my- 
self, I  shall  shortly  communicate,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  prove 
of  the  same  use  to  others. 

Whoever  has  the  command  of  thia  valuable  substance,  must 
be  aware,  that,  when  dug  out  for  fuel,  it  is  done  in  sections  or 
banks,  from  four  'to  six  feet  deep ;  where,  after  throwing  back 
the  upper  strata,  on  the  Spread-field  (as  it  is  called),  the  peat 
ia  set  out  ta  dry.  These  masses  of  the  superincumbent  strata, 
after  some  years'  work^  naturally  extend,  and  soon  cover  the 
field  to  a  considerable  depth.  They  accumulate  here  and  there 
in  irregular  mounds ;  and,  being  exposed  to  the  elements,  and 
particularly  to  frost,  they  gradually  advance  in  decomposition, 
and  assume  the  appearance  of  a  fine  daik-coloured  mould,  some- 
times of  a  foot  and  eighteen  inches  deep.  In  this  desirable  state 
it  is  to  be  driven  away,  and  thrown  up  in  heaps,  for  the  puipoae 
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of  fennentation ;  a  process,  which  it  ia  thus  prepared  io  ufiderffo. 
ai  omcef  and  with  the  one  half  of  the  difficultly  that  attends  the 
pore  peat,  as  prescribed  by  Lord  Meadowbank. 

Besides  this  improyement,  a  great  saving  is  made  in  Dnng 
and  Labonr ;  the  one-half  of  the  dang  only  being  required  to 
excite  fermentation^  and  less  than  the  one-half  of  the  labour,  to 
turn  the  heaps.  If  the  fuel  be  cut  down  to  the  clay,  in  a  re- 
gular manner,  as  should  always  be  done ;  or  if  the  spread«fieJd, 
in  summer,  can  be  turned  up  with  the  plough,  a  considerable 
improTement  may  be  made,  in  procuring  a  greater  mass  of  ma- 
terials, and  also  in  exposing  a  hunger  surface  to  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  preparing  it  for  future  use.  With  such  mate- 
rials, I  haye  found,  that  fermented  Moss-compost  may  not  only  . 
be  prepared  more  perfectly,  than  by  the  former  method,  but  at 
nearfy  one  hailfthie  eaqxnse^ . 

In  respect  to  the  Second  point,  the  exhausted  state  of  the 
Dung,  before  being  applied.    There  is  nothing  more  common, 
than  to  take  dung  for  this  sort  of  compost,  fi^m  the  great  mass, 
accumulated  fra*  months  in  the  farm-yard,  and  never  stirred,  ez« 
cepting  for  the  spring  or  fallow  crops.     But,  for  this  purpose, 
dung,  supposing  it  to  be  the  joint  produce  of  Horses  and  Cattle 
equally,  diould  be  regularly  carried  out,  and  applied  to  the 
compost-heaps,  once  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  at  the  least. 
Thus,  it  will  be  applied,  before  much  disposition  to  fermenta- 
tion come  on ;  after  which,  it  is  plain,. that  all  animal  manure 
becomes  nearly  effete,  and  loses  the  greater  part  of  its  value. 
In  order  that  the  fresh  manure  may  be  applied  with  the  great* 
est  efiect,  sufficient  bodies  or  heaps  of  Peat-moss  must  always 
be  in  readiness ;  and,  should  it  happen  to  be  late  in  the  season, 
that  is,  after  the  month  of  October,  it  will  be  necessary  to  cover 
them,  as  soon  as  mixed  up,  with  straw,  rushes,  shows,  or  such 
other  substance,  as  will  prevent  the  escape  of  the  heat.     Were 
a  fiBormer,  or  a  planter,  who  has  the  command  of  peat-moss,  at  a 
reasonable  distance,  diligently  to  proceed  in  this  manner,  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say,  that  he  would  annually  double,  or  more 
probably  triple,  the  amount  of  his  disposable  manure. 

The  preparing  of  Mos^Compost  with  Lime,  in  a  proper 
manner,  so  as  rmlfy  to  decompose  the  peat,  and  preserve  the 
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guaUHei  ^tht  Ume^  is  a  process,  which  is  not  generally  under^ 
stood.  The  common  way  is,  to  mixy  in  nearly  equal  portionsi 
lime  newly  calcined  (^Seoi,  Lime-shells),  and  Peat-moss ;  hy 
which  means  heat,  in  far  too  great  a  proportion,  being  dis- 
engaged, and  the  lime  suddenly  slacked  by  the  moistore  of  the 
moss,  the  heat  becomes  so  violent,  as  to  reduce  the  peat  to  char* 
coal ;  to  dissipate,  in  a  gaseous  state,  aU  its  component  parts, 
excepting  only  the  ashes,  part  of  the  carbonaceous  matter,  and 
the  fixed  air  absorbed  by  Ae  lime.  Thus,  the  lime  is  rendered 
nearly  effete  and  powerless,  and  brought  back  to  the  state  of 
mere  chalk ;  instead  of  forming  such  a  combination  with  the 
peat,  and  the  gas  generated  in  the  process,  as,  on  being  a]^lied 
to  the  soil,  should  promote  the  growth  of  plants. 

Owing  to  the  hasty  manner,  in  which  almost  the  whole  of 
the  present  Treatise  has  been  drawn  up  (each  Section  having 
been  printed  off,  as  soon  as  it  was  composed),  several  omissions, 
as  already  mentioned,  have  been  made,  and  for  which  an  apo- 
logy has  been  made  to  the  reader.  Among  these  omissions, 
few  are  more  important  to  the  planter,  than  some  directions  for 
preparing  Lime-Compost.  They  should  have  had  a  place  in  Sec- 
tion VL,  and  I  shall  endeavour  here  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

The  ingenious  Lord  Dundonald,  who,  firom  his  residence,  at 
one  time,  in  the  higher  districts  of  Lanaxkshire,  wa»  better  ac- 
quainted with  Peat-moss,  than  any  other  of  our  chemists,  that 
have  written  on  husbandry,  has  treated  this  subject  with  great 
attention,  in  his  useful  work  on  the  Connexion  between  Che- 
mistry and  Agriculture.  I  shall  therefore  give  his  directions, 
which  are  both  judicious  and  scientific,  in  his  own  words. 
Lime-Compost,  be  observes,  is  prepared,  >^  by  mixing  newly 
made,  and  completely  slacked  lime,  with  about  five  or  six  times 
its  weight  of  peat,  .which  should  be  moderately  humid,  and  not 
in  too  dry  a  state.  In  this  case,  the  heat  generated  will  be  mo- 
derate, and  never  sufficient  to  convert  the  peat  into  cari)ona- 
ceous  matter,  or  to  throw  off,  in  a  state  of  fixable  air,  the  acids 
therein  contained.  The  gases,  thus  generated,  wiD  be  inflam- 
mable and  phlogisticated  air,  forming  volatile  alkali,  which  will 
combine,  as  it  is  formed,  with  the  oxygenated  part  of  the  peat, 
that  remains  unacted  on  by  the  lime,  applied  for  this  especial 
purpose,  b  a  small  proportion.  By  this  mode  of  conducting  the 
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proceasy  a  solable  sftline  nutUer  will  be  procuredy  consi&liiig  of 
phosphat  and  oxalat  of  amrooniaCy  whose  beneficial  affects  oo 
vegetation  are  already  well  known  to  the  agricnltumt.'*— I^. 
109,  110. 

It  appears,  from  what  hat  been  said  above,  that  an  ignomce 
of  the  tme  nature  of  these  ingredients,  has  probably  disappoint- 
ed the  Farmer,  not  less  than  the  Planter,  in  the  application  of 
this  excellent  compound ;  which  I  can  partioiWly  recommend, 
either  fbi  a  top-dressing  for  grass  grounds^  or  a  valuable  com- 
post for  the  roots  of  Trees*  The  proportion  of  the  lime  to  the 
peat-moss,  here  given,  should  be  carefully  observed :  And  it 
would  be  a  great  improvement,  in  order  to  ensure  its  full  effect, 
were  the  preparation  to  be  made  under  cover,  in  a  shed  or  out- 
house dedicated  to  the  purpose ;  because  a  superabundance  of 
rsin,  or  too  great  an  exposure  to  air,  wiU  prevent  a  due  action  of 
the  lime  upon  the  peat.  As  is  truly  remarked  by  the  ingenious 
nobleman  above  referred  to,  the  success  of  most  operations,  but 
more  especially  those  of  a  chemical  nature,  greatly  depends  on 
a  sedulous  observance  of  circumstances  seemingly  trivial :  and 
it  h  by  the  neglect  of  these,  that  the  most  important  objects 
dependent  on  them  are  generally  defeated. 

I  believe,  there  are  many  gentlemen  good  Planters,  but  ar- 
dent Agriculturists,  who,  in  perusing  this  Essay,  and  percdving 
what  sdence  might  accomplish,  towards  the  improvement  of 
their  paxks,  by  means  of  the  Transplanting  Machine,  might  yet 
be  deterred  from  a  due  Preparation  of  the  Soil,  by  the  seeming 
quantity  of  Manure  that  is  prescribed  for  it.  But  here  is  a 
noble^  and  valuable  compound,  adapted  to  all  soils  and  climates, 
and  which  may  be  applied  at  a  very  small  expense,  without 
encroaching  on  the  stercoraceous  collections  of  their  farm-yards. 
There  are  comparatively  few  situations  in  this  kingdom,  in  whid 
Peat-moss  of  tolerable  quality  is  unattainable  on  account  of  dis- 
tance ;*  and  it  is  fortunate  that  it  is  so ;  because  tve  know  no 

*  <'  In  two-thiids  of  aU  the  land  in  Scotland  (says  an  intelligent  writer) 
Mos&i  sufficient  for  making  Compost,  may  be  found  within  a  mile.  Unless 
it  be  in  some  parts  of  the  Counties  of  Edinburgh  and  Haddington,  there  is 
scarce  one  farm  in  Scotland,  south  of  the  Forth,  but  can  have  moss  within 
five  miles ;  and  not  one  farm  in  a  thousand,  but  may  find  it  within  three 
miles. ".-^ito»*«  Treatise  on  Mosi-Earth^  p«  174. 
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\*  giifm  iubUatiee  thai  etnUd  ft^fpfy  iit  place*    In  many  districtVy 

''  (as  18  seen  in  the  present  Section),  it  costs,  when  made  np  with 

^  Lime»  not  more  than  6cL  per  cartload ;  and  there  are  othen>  in 

which  it  may  be  had,  at  a  still  smaller  cost.    Bat  much  depends 
*  on  the  aUefUian  and  caret  that  are  bestowed  on  the  preparation* 

^  NatoTO}  it  will  be  fonnd,  is,  generally  speaking,  Tery  liberal 

in  her  gifts,  but  very  impartial  in  their  distoibntion,  whether  to 
countries,  or  their  inhabitants.  In  those  districts,  in 'either 
England  or  Scotland,  where  soils  are  thin,  and  comparatiTely 
sterile,  the  valuable  substance  just  now  mentioned  is  usually  to  be 
had,  at  no  extravagant  expense  of  carriage :  In  the  deep,  cal* 
careous,  and  sometimes  alluvial  soils  of  Hampshire  and  Devon- 
shire, or  even  in  the  rich  Carses  or  vales  of  Stirling  and  Perth, 
there  is  no  need  of  its  assistance.  It  frequently  happens,  how- 
ever, that  the  success  of  the  Planter,  like  that  of  the  Agpcnl- 
turist,  is  not  precisely  in  the  ratio  of  local  advantages,  or  genial 
climates.  Where  Nature  does  much,  there  Man  usually  does 
little.  Ingenuity  and  enterprise  are  many  times  excited  and  in- 
vigorated, by  difficulties  seemingly  insurmountable ;  and  hence 
skill,  as  well  as  science,  often  owes  its  birth,  and  sometimes  its 
improvement,  to  the  least-fiAvoured  r^ons  of  the  earth. 


MotbIII.    Page  317. 

These  effects  are  considerably  enhanced  by  one  cTrcnmstance^ 
which  I  may  state,  for  the  use  of  those,  who  are  inclined  to 
adopt  such  a  plan  for  an  Entrance-Gate,  and  that  is,  that  the 
Gate  IS  purposely  placed  at  a  sudden  turn  of  the  road.  By 
that  means,  the  front  of  the  plantation  is  thrown  into  an  incurs 
vated  or  bending  form;  and  thus  the  groups  of  Trees  and 
Bushes  in  the  foreground,  are  seen  by  the  traveller,  in  a  much 
more  varied  and  picturesque  way,  than  if  he  moved  in  a  strai^t 
line,  in  the  ordinary  manner.  To  this  I  will  add,  that,  had  I 
the  work  to  do  agidn,  I  should  probably  set  the  Lodge  about 
twenty  feet  farther  back. 

Prom  the  general  effect  of  this  method  of  wooding  the  out- 
sides  of  Park-Entrances,  I  am  led  to  believe,  that,  if  the  plan 
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Were  adopted  on  a  large  teak,  something  very  grand,  as  well  ns 
picturesque  mi^t  be  produced  hy  it.     Gateways  and  Lodges, 
one  should  think,  most  always  be  striking  and  beantifnl  objecto, 
as  they  shonldi  properly  speaking,  be  the  joint  efforts  of  the 
■Architect  and  the  Landscape  Gardener,  who  are  snppoeed  to 
lay  ont  their  joint  skill  and  taste  in  the  arrangement     Bat, 
withont  pretending  to  aeoonnt  for  the  fact,  I  may  corsorily  no- 
tice it,  and  that  all  men  concur  in  the  opinion,  that  these  eree- 
tions  are  usually  very  dull  and  monotonous  things,  doing  little 
credit  to  the  artists,  and  giving  no  pleasure  to  the  owner. 

In  order  to  try  the  plan  in  question  on  a  large  scale,  let  na 
take  a  splendid  example,  and  suppose,  that  the  new  Approach 
to  the  Palace  of  Hamilton,  which  seems  now  to  be  contem- 
plated, from  the  Bridge  over  the  Clyde,  to  the  northward  of  the 
Town,  were  to  be  so  exeeutecL  Of  such  a  subject,  I  conceive, 
that  a  great  deal  might  be  made,  from  the  nature  of  the  scenery ; 
and  particularly,  as  the  approach  would  lead  to  the  finest  spe- 
cimen we  have  of  the  Grecian  style  of  building,  now  nearly 
finished,  in  which  both  architectural  skill,  and  correct  taste  are 
very  eminently  displayed;  On  such  a  supposition,  let  us  see 
what  the  Art  under  discussion  could  accomplish. 

In  the  First  place,  were  the  Art  freely  to  operate,  the  luxu- 
riant belt  of  young  wood,  which  adjoins  the  Bridge,  and  is  from 
fifteen  to  eighteen  years'  growth,  might  be  doubled  in  breadth 
at  this  spot,  by  means  of  the  Transplanting  Machine,  and  a  close 
skreen  of  wood  be  created  opposite  the  Gate,  by  the  same 
powerfol. means  of  operating!    Secondly,  the  site  of  the  Gate 
might  be  removed,  from  the  end  of  the  Bridge,  at  least  two  hun- 
dred yards  nearer  the  Town  of  Hamilton ;  as,  according  to  the 
•present  plan,  the  effect  of  the  Gate,  and  of  its  accompaniments 
would  be  marred  and  overlaid,  by  the  heavy  panqiets  of  the 
bridge.     Thirdly,  the  Lodge  might  be  in  the  Grecian  style,  but 
of  a  low,  rather  than  a  lofty  character,  as  the  situation  requires  ; 
it  might  be  set  back,  a  hundred  feet  at  least,  off  the  turnpike- 
road  ; — ^that  is,  allowing  thirty  feet  from  the  Lodge  to  the  line 
of  the  Gate  and  open  Railing,  and  eighty  for  the  breadth  of  the 
External  Plantation.    The  two  internal  woody  Margins  of  grass- 
ground  on  each  side  of  the  Coach*road,  might  be  sixty  feet 
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bioady  and  the  distance  between  the  standard  Trees,  or  grore« 
woody  scatteved  over  these,  and  also  over  the  Grass-plat  ontside 
the  railing,  not  less  than  twenty-five  feet,  with  Copse  or  Un- 
derwood in  the  interrals.  The  Trees,  on  the  whole  of  the  open 
ground,  should,  in  that  case,  be  about  thirty  feet  high,  and  care* 
fully  selected,  for  diffonent  styles  of  effect. 

The  whole  of  the  above  might  easily  be  finished,  by  means 
of  the  Transplanting  Machine,  so  as  to  produce  Immediate  Ef- 
fect, foiAin  three  weA$  after  the  Lodge  was  built,  and  would 
be  one  of  the  most  novel  and  picturesque  Park-Entrances  in  the 
Island ;  the  Lodge  being  suflkiently  seen,  to  attract  admiimtion 
and  curiosity,  and  yet  sufficiently  massed  up,  and  broken  into 
parts  by  the  wood,  to  afford  a  dc%htful  subject  for  an  Artist's 
pendL 

I  have  certainly  great  reason  to  ask  forgiveness  of  my  noble 
friend,  the  owner  of  this  splendid  subject ;  who  will,  no  doubt, 
be  surprised  at  my  presuming  thus  to  *^  cut  and  carve'*  upon  hia 
properly,  and,  above  all,  at  ray  appearing  to  obtrude,  on  his 
princely  residence,  gratuitous  and  fimciiul  improvements.  But 
he,  who  possesses  (including  die  romantic  grounds  of  Chatel- 
berault)  beyond  question  Ae  fimH  Park  in  the  kinffdom,  in 
every  sense  of  the  term,  .must  agree  to  consider  its  beauties  as 
in  some  sort  fuHiono/  property,  and  its  embeUishroent  as  a  subject, 
in  which  every  man  feels,  or  feades  he  feeb  an  interest,  and  may 
speculate  on  at  pleasure.  In  such  a  view,  it  seemed  desirable 
here,  that  the  public  taste  should  be  directed  to  this  style  of 
External  pbmiinffi  in  laying  out  Paric-Entrances,  which  m^ht 
be  considerably  diversified  both  in  form  and  extent ;  and  thus  it 
would  tend  to  do  away  that  dulneas  and  monotony,  which  have 
too  justly  been  attributed  to  them*  Besides,  it  is  obvious,  that 
such  improvements  (if  they  merit  the  name),  could  never  be  so 
well  iUustrated,  or  so  powerfully  recommended  to  general  imi- 
tation, as  by  the  example  of  the  Park  at  Hamilton,  ahould  they 
chance  to  be  adopted  at  that  place. 
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NoTiIV.    n«B328. 

Akhavghf  from  Ch^  estinute  given  ib  the  text,  it  appetny  tkel» 
by  the  oonnDon  method  of  plantiiig,  Puk^waod  may  be  obtained 
at  lUftei»  times  the  expeme  of  wood|  obtained  at  once  by  the 
TraniplantiBg  Machinet  yet  I  b^Ueve,  if  full  jnttiee  were  done 
to  the  compaiatife  statement,  diat  the  eapeiiority  of  die  latter 
weald  appear  still  greater. 

Then  are  many  items,  which  have  bten  omitted  here,  that 
would  tell  sorpriiringly  in  a  correct  estimate.  For  example; 
Independently  of  the  immediate  and  piduretque  ^ffktt  of  the 
removed  Trees,  on  which  no  value  has  been  put,  thef«  is 
great  ben^Mal  ^ed,  for  which  something  coesideieble  ahoald 
have  been  allowed ;  fint,  in  the  dirsct  Shelter  given  to  the  groqnd 
by  tUs  plantation ;  and  secondly,  by  the  iaiiaediately  e^creoaed 
valne  in  Fastore,  in  oonseqiience  of  the  grasa-prodnpe  loiind 
each  Tree,  to  a  wide  distanoe,  being  doubled.  This  the  mas«^ 
ring  and  pulverising  of  the  soil,  at  the  time  of  planting,  omnpbtely 
brought  about,  in  the  instance  ad<hused ;  and,  as  those  enrinhed 
spaces  nearly  tonch,  the  pastore  of  the  entire  ground  planted 
was  ftdrly  doubled,  and  must  continue  so  for  many  yesf8»  until 
the  roots  exhaust  the  ground,  or  the  branches  overobadow  it* 
On  the  other  hand,  although  the  expense  of  rsnewing  the 
railing  has  been  stated,  yet  no  charge  is  made  far  keeping  up 
the  fence,  for  tiiirty  years.  Other  items  might  be  mentioned, 
such  ss  the  inccmstderable  value  of  the  thinnings  of  the  wood» 
under  this  head ;  becaose  the  epeniag  up  must  be  ptffwmed  aft 
an  early  period,  and  omitinued  to  wide  distances,  on  scooviit  of 
tiie  severe  exposure  of  the  site,  and  the  coi|fefring,  on  theTreea 
that  aas  to  remain,  the  IVotecting  Pveperties. 

The  truth  is,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  procure  that  proftio 
sion  of  FCffk-wood,  which  is  dcsiraUe  round  a  noblem^'s  or 
gentleman's  reisidenoe,  at  a  moderate  cost,  except  by  the  Trans- 
planting Machine.  The  ordinary  modes  of  planting  in  very  Isige 
masses,  and  afterwards  cutting  out  the  wood  required,  cannot  be 
.done  without  immense  expense.    But  the  reason  why  the  ex- 
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peme^  wheo  laid  oat,  often  escapes  obsenratioiiyisy  because  it  is 
laid  oat  graduallfy  during  a  long  coarse  of  years,  and  is  therefore 
sekJont  paid  by  one  generation.  Perhaps  die  better  way  would 
Be,  to  adopt  the  late  Mr  White's  system,  and  plant  the  entire 
surface.  That  would  be  a  bold  experiment,  where  mach  re« 
▼enne  was  to  be  sacrificed,  ahhongh  I  have  little  doabt  that  it 
wviild  pay  to  the  second  generation,  if  Larch  were  made  the 
staple  of  the  wood*  Yet  two  generations  could  perhaps  not 
easily  be  found,  who  would  consent,  either  to  sink  so  large  a  ca- 
pital, as  must  inevitably  be  sank,  if  the  land  were  vahiable,  eif 
to  live  for  thirty  or  forty  years,  in  the  midst  of  a  Forest. 


NoTs  V*    Page  3SS. 

I  regret  lately  to  learn,  that  this  gentleman^  in  1^  severe 
summer  of  last  year  (1826),  had  the  misfortane  to  lose  a  good 
many  of  his  Trees,  from  not  being  aware  of  the  necesnty  of  too* 
ierkiff  abundan^^  during  the  first  season,  and  securtng  Ae  roote 
fritk  Showi  or  MoUy  against  the  drought.  Although  half  a  cen- 
tury might  pass  away,  in  our  variable  climate^  without  the  recur- 
-renoe  of  a  similar  season,  yet  I  think  it  of  some  importance  to 
state,  in  this  place,  what  happened  to  my  own  Trees  of  that  year, 
as  it  gives  a  strong  view  of  the  value  of  Afler-work  (^Inch  has 
been  fully  treated  in  the  foregoing  Section),  and  shows,  that  it 
is  as  deserring  of  the  Pkmtei^s  notice^  aa  any  part  of  the  pro* 
cess  of  removing  Wood. 

Daring  the  spring,  which  preceded  this  truly  tropical  sunw 
mer,  that  is,  in  February  and  March  1826, 1  transplanted  about 
a  hundred  and  ten  IVees,  partly  in  dose  woods,  and  partly  in 
the  opoft  jiark,  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  highw  Withiil 
three  weeks  after  being  planted,'  they  were  carefully  watered, 
and  covered  with  Shows^  after  the  manner  dnrected  in  Sec- 
tion X.  By  the  end  of  May,  we  nKirs  forced  to  commence  oar 
summer  Watering  of  the  roots.  That  of  the  tops  was  never  at^ 
tempted ;  nor  was  it  necessary,  from  die  copious  dews,  tvhich 
fell  during  the  mght.    And,  as  there  is  great  command  of  water 
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ab^mt  llie  pla4»y  llie  Conner  was  eoBtiniied  nioffe  or  1eM»  beiwi 
three  and  foar  monthB  I  Of  the  whole  nnmber  of  TVees  phuted 
liaticHfy  ONE,  although  they  oonaiated  mostly  of  OiJiB  and 
Beechea,  the  plants  of  all  others  the  moat  sensitive  of  drought  I 
Sereral  Boahesy  howerer,  or  stools  of  Underwood  died,  and  I 
am  persoadedythat  itwasinconseqneiioe  of  aver^uxUertng  i  an 
error,  which  is  more  easily  committed,  than  planters  will  per- 
haps beliaTe. 

.  I  am  satisfied  that,  with  workmen  trained  in  the  achool  of 
my  ingenioQS  friend  Mr  Smith,  the  Trees  at  Ibroxhiil  were  jaal 
as  skilfvlly  taken  np  and  planted,  as  those  tmisfesred  at  tiua 
place,  although  the  latter  mi|^t  have  the  advantage,  in  the  pre- 
paratioQ  of  the  soiL  Bat  I  am  the  more  anzioos  here  to  state 
the  above  remaricable  ftct,  together  with  the  drcamstanoes  which 
attended  it,  that  it  is  impossible  to  press  the  importance  of  Af- 
tei^work  too  eaniestly  on  ihe  yoong  planter's  mind.  For  a  si- 
milar object,  namely,  that  ef  preserving  the  vigonr  of  his  Trees 
during  ihefint  teas&Hf  I  earnestly  request  of  him,  to  give  an 
attentive  pemsal  to  Note  IV.  (at  page  4S6  OfiteA.),  containing 
**  an  Enquiry  into  the  Causes  of  &MJcwardness  in  Trees,**  as  he 
will  find,  that  the  drcomstancea  above  stated  bear  strongly  on 
that  discussion,  and  tend  to  illnstimte  it  m  a  v^  strildng 


That  the  Art,  which  has  been  the  sniject  of  the  foregoing 
pages,  win  ere  long  be  practised  by  many,  with  a  success  and 
a  ddll  aaperior  to  mine,  I  entertain  no  sort  of  doobt.  I  have 
Ubouvd,  and,  I  trast  not  onsoccessAilly,  to  refer  to  Prime^fki 
i^Seknce  that  whidi  was  vagoe  and  fortnitovs,  in  this  depart- 
ment of  raralporsoit;  and  to  indace  planters  to  follow  the  Laws 
of  Nataie,  by  caieftilly  studying  them,  in  her  own  ample  vohmie» 
rather  than  by  trusting  to  the  dogmas,  or  the  prejudices  of  any 
dass  of  men.  l¥hat  I  luivein  this  way  begun,  I  hope  that  others, 
better,  qualified,  may  perfect,  bringing  superior  ability,  if  not 
superior  diligence,  to  ^  advancement  of  an  Art,  which  requirea 
ooJy  to  be  mote  fuUy  known,  in  order  to  become  both  popular 
andusefuL  For  this  pmpose, however,  I  am  aware,  thatit  must 
be  brought  into  notice  by  those,  who  hadAefoukkm  ^Atda^ 
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in  arU  as  well  at  letfen.  When  Vegetable  Physiology  conies 
thoB  to  be  better  nndentood,  and  Arboiicnltiire»  as  an  interest- 
ing Art,  more  generally  studied  by  Land-owners  and  Country- 
gentlemen,  it  will  no  longer  remain  doubtful  that  any  man,  pos- 
sessed of  ikaenoe,  and  capable  of  industry,  may  give  Immediate 
AMD  CERTAIN  Effect  TO  WooD  in  any  mannoTi  and  to  any' 
extent  he  pleases. 
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REPORT  of  a  Committee  of  the  Highland  Society 
OF  SCOTLAND)  appointed  to  inspect  the  operations  of 
Sir  Henry  Steuabt  of  AUanton  Baronet,  in  Trans- 
planting Large  Trees  and  Underwood,  and  to  report 
to  the  Society  thereupon. 

» 

At  the  General  Meeting  of  the  Society^  on  8th  Janiuiry 
182Sy  a  Letter  was  read  from  Sur  Henry  Steuart  of  AUanton 
Bart,  stating  his  haying,  fat  sereral  years,  practised  extensiyely 
and  snccessfolly  on  his  estate,  the  operation  of  Transplanting 
Large  Trees  and  Underwood,  without  mutilating  their  tops,  or 
in  any  way  injuring  their  appearance,  and  requesting,  that  the 
Society  would  appoint  a  Committee  to  inspect  his  operations. 
The  Society  accordingly  named  the  following  Committee  of  its 
Members,  for  that  purpose : — 

The  Right  Honourable  Lord  Belhaven. 
The  Honound^le  Lord  Succoth. 
Sir  Walta  Scott  Bart. . 

Geoige  Cranstoun  Esq.  (now  Lord  Corehouse.) 
Alexander  Young  Esq.  ^  Harbnm. 
G.  Laing  Meason  Esq.  of  Lindertis. 
Liratenant-Greneral  Graham  Stirling  of  Duchray. 
G.  Hamilton  Dundas  Esq.  of  Dnddingston. 
Dr  Robert  Graham,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh* 
Dr  Andrew  Coventry,  Flrofessor  of  Agricidture. 
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Of  which  Comminee  Lord  Belbaven,  or,  in  hii  absence, 
Alexander  Young  Eaq.  was  named  Convener. 

Tlie  following  Memben  of  the  Committee  assembled  at  Al- 
lanton  House,  on  the  18th  September  188S;  vis.^. 

Lord  BeUiaven. 

Lord  Snceoth. 

Lord  Corehonse. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  Bart.  * 

Alexander  Yoang  Esq* 

The  Committee  had  also  communicated  to  them,  in  writing, 
the  opmions  of  Gilbert  Laing  Meason  Esq.,  General  Grdnm 
Stirling,  and  Mr  Hamilton  DuAdas,  wfa^  toM  not  attend,  but 
who  had*  preyioualy  examined  the  Transplanting  operations  si 
Allanton  House,  daring  the  planting  season.  And  the  Com- 
mittee, having  afterwards  more  numerously  met  in  Edinburgh 
tfiey  agreed  to  the  foUowmg  Report. 

Ik  ofd^r  lorender  the  Report,  winch  we  ase  about  toandw^ 
mere  distinct  and  int^Kgible  to  the  Society,  it  w3l  be  neecs^ 
sary  to  ghe  some  idea  of  the  soil  and  dtmate  of  the  Vtak  ot 
Lawn  at  Aflanton  Hoose^  wMch  has  received  most  of  its  strik- 
ing decorations,  by  means  of  theT^Bn8plantiBg■y•la■I(dlepil^- 
sent  obfect  of  ow  kirveBtig8tio&),  and  under  the  direction  of  the 
Proprietor's  acknowledged  accuracy  of  tastcL 

This  Park  consists,  as  we  were  informed,  of  more  than  a  bun* 
dred  acres  of  Sheep  pasture,  exdusive  of  the  laigo  external 
Plantations,  or  bounding  lines  of  Wood,  that  smwrnnd  the  Place. 
It  is  situated  in  rather  a  high  country,  beii^  more  tfatti  four 
hundred  feet  abe^re  the  level  of  the  sea  (acoordn^g  to  Ae  Itte 
Canal  Surveys),  and  nearly  three  hundred  alMMre  EdiBbnigh. 
The  soil  is  extremely  varioM^  consistaig  of  strong  cky,  deep 
loam,  and  light  grav^y  seiL  Fsat-Mosa  also  far  Composts, 
is  to  be  had  m  abandSBoee,  near  at  hand ;  so  that  a  betteir  sub- 
ject could  scarcely  have  been  found,  for  mailing  eoEperimenta  on 
Forest  Trees.  What  succeeded  here,  it  is  probable,  wosdd  not 
foil  in  more  faveunble  rituatwns ;  and  the  science  ef  the  expe- 
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riment^liit  would  dnisnffer  mo  raproaoh,  for  owing  too  much  of 
its  success  to  the  advantagM  of  natnn.  * 

The  snHaoeOf  theaa  grouoda  is  Tcrjr  inegiilar  and  divwdfied, 
well  GQltiTstedy  and  baantifiilly  draaaed  tfarongfaoiift.  It  iiicllne% 
for  the  most  part,  |o  the  West  and  South-Weat  (oaoally  tho 
most  Btonny  points  in  this  Island)^  and,  by  conaaqnenea^  the 
exposure  to  tibe  winds  is  rery  considerable.  This  we  conaidaff 
aa  an  additional  adTantage;  as»  whatever  experimenta  were 
'ttade,  the  Transplanted  Trees  would  thereby  be  put  to  a  aeTere 
trial. 

About  the  Mannon  House  there  is  not  nmch  Timber  of  a»« 
cient  standing.  The  entire  number  of  old  Trees  aaay  not  ez« 
eeed  betwe^  Sixty  and  Seventy,  but  they  are  happily  dia- 
persed  over  the  surface.  To  these  have  been  added,  by  the 
owner,  a  vast  number  of  shigle  and  acattered  Tieesi  to  the 
amount,  as  we  were  informed,  of  between  Six  and  Seven  Hun« 
dred ;  which,  with  various  enclosed  clumps,  or  masses  of  dif- 
ferent  sorts,  afl<inci»7»2tinteJ^  give  to  the  wImIb  a  ti^ 
appearaaoe.  But  from  the  style,  in  which  ihe  removed  aro 
mfawd  and  massed  up  with  the  older  Trees,  the  eflbct  prodncad 
ia  extramely  striking,  espcciaUy  when  viewed  from  any  oooa* 
aaanding  emuMuce. 

La  the  Pisrk  there  is  ako  a  pieee  of  Wasler  ef  ooaaideiable 
extent,  and  of  very  varuma  ontHne,  which  ahowa  the  Trana* 
planted  Wooda  to  great  advantage.  The  grounda  were  origi* 
nally  laid  out  by  liir  White,  the  well-known  Landscape  Gar^ 
deaer ;  but  Six  Henry  seems  largely  to  have  superadded  hia  own 
improvementa,  and,  in  the  management  of  both  the  Woods  and 
the  Water,  to  have  profited  by  the  pcxadplea  of  Mr  Price. 

In  foUowiai;  ent  the  instructions  of  the  Society,  to  inveatigaie 
the  ImprovementB,  made  in  the  Art  of  Tranaplantiag  at  thia 
Fhice^  die  object  of  our  inquiry  naftuially  divides  itself  into  three 
parts :  Futax,  to  examine  the  Smg^  and  acattered  Treea,  and 
such  aa  atand  in  deladied  groupe^  ia  the  open  knm ;  Second^ 
1.T,  Suck  aa  form  Endoaed  Clumps,,  er  umwsps  oI  sane  magnr* 


.  *  This  dbservstioe  is  intnduoed  at  the  psrticiihtf  desire  of  Sir  Henry 
Steaan. 
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lode ;  ttid*  Thirdly,  to  diiGO?er  how  &r  the  Art  is  applicaUo 
to  general  pnrpoMS  of  utility  or  onunneiit. 
*  FiRBTy  As  to  Single  Tiees,  and  Groups  on  the  open  lawn. 
Of  this  de8cription>  in  ewery  part  of  the  place,  we  fboad  .the 
Oak,  Ash,  Witch  or  Scotch  Ehn,  Beed},  Sycamore,  lime^ 
Horse^hesant,  Larch,  and  Scotch  Fxr;  all  of  which,  haTing 
heen,  at  one  time  or  other,  the  snhjects  of  transplantation,  as  we 
ascertained  hy  aocorate  exsmination,  are  growing  with  extraor- 
dinary Tigoor  and  Inxoriance,  and  shooting  from  six  to  dgjbteen 
inches  yeariy,  in  the  qp0ies<eafion<r».  Some  Sycamores,  Limes 
and  Oaks'  we  particolarly  noticed,  of  which  the  shoots  migfat 
measnre  more  than  two  and  a  half  feet,  in  similar  exposures. 
This  we  consider  as  probably  unexampled  in  any  part  of  the 
Kingdom. 

These  Single  Trees  are  of  Tarions  sices.  Those  transplanted 
some  years  since,  are  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  high,  or  more ; 
the  girth  of  the  largest  being  fiom  ^ve  feet  three,  to  £Ye  feet 
dght  inches,  at  a  foot  and  a  half  frwn  the  groond.  Sir  Henry 
acquainted  ns,  that  **  He  was  by  no  means  ambitioas  to  re* 
taareihelarffe9tpasnbkJ)ne8yhn%Ui9ttamlbe^frea^ 
SMeou9f  in  those  which  he  did  ramoye.  In  respect  to  siae  (he 
a4ded),  if  his  principles  were  only  followed  out,  duU  was  a 
mere  matter  of  eaqfouUture;  becaoae  one  Tree  conld  be  re- 
mored  just  as  well  as  another,  previded  that  the  owner  did  noi 
^m^  Cle  0M&''  To  the  praise,  then,  of  the  most  perfect  ^ 
cess  we  consider  his  exertions  as  folly  entitled. 

Onr  attention  was  next  tuned  to  some  Single  Trees  of  the 
Sycamore,  Horse^hesnut,  and  Beech  species,  which  had  been 
transplanted,  during  the  fiist  week  of  April  in  the  prtaetU  year, 
so  that  they  had  stood  about  six  monthit  in  the  ground,  at  the 
time  of  our  inspection.  The  height,  which,  as  we  were  inform- 
ed, had  been  accurately  taken,  at  the  time  of  their  removal,  ii 
Tarionsly  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty-three  feet;  and  the  girth, 
which  we  caused  to  be  measured  by  two  of  Sir  Henry's  ser. 
Tants,  is  two  and  a  half,  and  three  feet,  at  eighteen  inches  from 
the  ground.  These  Trees  were  entirely  in  leaf,  when  we  ex- 
amined them,  and  tiieir  Foliage  was  of  a  healthy  and  deep  green 
colour.  Their  Branches  were  quite  entire,  and  they  stood  firm 
and  erect,  without  Fk-op  or  Support.    The  only  difference  that 
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theuHMt  accamte  eye  could  discovery  between  these  Trees,  and 
otheFB  long  since  planted,  seemed  to  be,  that  their  leaves  were 
somewhat  smaller  f  a  distinction,  which,  as  we  obserred  in  other 
instances,  nsnally  disappears  after  the  first,  but  always  after  the 
second  season. 

.  In  viewing  these  speciniens  of  an  art,  of  the  power  <^  which 
we  had  formed  no  adequate  conception,  the  following  fiusts  and 
drcnmstances  particularly  stmck  as,  respecting  the  Single  and 
Detached  Trees :  We  will,  therefore,  concisely  state  them,  as 
worthy  the  notice  of  the  'Society. 

First,  the  singular  beanty  and  symmetry  of  the  Trees ;  the 
uncommon  girth  of  their  stems,  in  proportion  to  their  height ; 
and  the  complete  fonnation  of  their  Branches,  and  spreading 
tops.  In  facty  they  appear,  instead  of  <<  stripling  plants"  (as 
Gilpin  would  have  called  them),  to  be  fine  Laum  Trees  in  nu" 
nkUurey  and  not  young  saplings,  in  their  progress  to  that  state 
of  perfection.  The  peculiar  and  park-like  appearance,  which 
these  give  to  the  lawn  (so  dififerent  from  what  we  have  obser- 
ved, in  other  instances  of  Removed  Wood),  must,  of  course,  in 
some  degree  proceed  firom  a  judicious  selection  in  the  planter. 
But  we  learned,  on  enquiry,  that  Sir  Henry  considers  it  as  main- 
ly owing  to  a  course  of  pretrious  training  in  pretty  open  expo« 
sures,  or  in  what  he  appropriately  calls  his  **  Transplanting  Nur- 
series," or  otherwise,  in  plantations  thinned  out  for  the  purpose, 
to  wide  distances. 

The  Second  thing  we  shall  mention,  is  the  surprising  health  and 
vigour  of  the  Trees,  considering  the  exposures  in  which  they 
are  placed,  tod  the  complete  and  perfect  Preservation  of  their 
Branches,  notwithstanding  the  operation  of  Removal.  In  all,  or 
most  other  specimens  of  Transplanting,  whether  in  this  country 
or  in  England,  it  has  been  the  uniform  practice  of  planters,  to 
Icfp  and  lighten  the  Tops,  to  prune  off  the  Side-boughs,  and 
often  to  pollard  or  decapitate  the  Trees  altogether.  But,  ac« 
cording  to  Sir  Henry's  improved  and  skilful  method  of  managing 
the  proc^,  the  necessity  of  this  unsightly  mutilation  is  com* 
pletely  dbviated ;  as  in  At«  Trees,  seldom  a  twig  or  a  branch  ap« 
pears  to  decay,  in  consequence  of  the  operation.  Thus,  theps' 
euliar  eonfimnation  and  character  of  each  Tree  are  preserved ; 
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bnt  il  b  cbnoM  thftt,  hjr  poUvdiiigy  orcren  serenloppiiigvfoA 
would  be  wiioUy  destroyted.  The  abore  nwnaikable  &ct  wia 
-  deerlj  prored  to  «%  by  viewing  Treee  of  TBiiou  eorta,  in  every 
•lege  of  their  progrMe^  from  the  first  year  to  the  tenth,  end  np- 
warde.  It  would  be  difficult  to  discovery  that  the  Trees  had 
not  grown  fifom  the  Seed,  in  the  situations  which  they  o€capy, 
were  it  not  for  the  Ring  of  dug  ground,  which  we  observed  round 
many  of  them,  marking  a  space,  which  is  usoally  kept  widi  the 
hoe^  for  three  or  four  yean,  in  order  to  promote  their  growth  ; 
and  that  labour  is  continued,  untQ  they  begin  to  shoot  widi 
freedom* 

The  Third  drcumstance  which  we  shall  state,  and  wUch  seem- 
ed still  more  surprising  to  most  of  us,  who  had  ounelves  at« 
tempted  the  art,  than  either  of  the  two  above  mentioned,  is,  that 
no  Pnyp  or  Stiqppcri  cf  Smf  kind  is  ever  umd  at  Ait  Plaett 
to  trees  newly  planted.  So  finnly  are  they  placed,  and  so  per* 
fectly  do  they  seem  prepared  to  resist  the  elements,  that,  in 
yery  few  cases,  was  any  inclination  observable  from  the  West 
and  South-west,  which  aie  well  knolvn  to  be  the  most  stormy 
quarters.  This  due  biilance  of  the  Transplanted  Tree  is  much 
aided  by  Sir  Henry's  practice  (^contrary  to  the  rule  generally 
observed),  of  reversing  the  position  of  the  Tree  m  its  Trans- 
planted state,  and  turning  to  tile  South-west,  or  stonny  point, 
that  side,  where  tiie  branches  had  been  longest  and  most  hixu« 
riant  in  tiie  original  position,  precisely  because  they  had  shot  more 
towards  the  i|orth-east,  or  sheltered  aspect.  It  does  not  appear, 
that  the  growth  of  the  Tree  is  in  tiie  least  degree  retarded  by  this 
change,.wbich  otherwise  produces  the  effect  (^balancing  the  tree 
against  the  storm,  and,  by  bringing  its  branches  to  a  regular 
shape,  adds  to  its  symmetry. 

The  time  of  our  Survey  not  being  the  planting  Season,  we 
have  to  regret,  that  no  account  of  this  phenomenon  (the  absence 
of  Props))  so  clear  as  we  could  have  wished,  was  obtained  by 
us.  From  Sir  Henry's  explanations,  however,  we  gatiiered^ 
that  the  firmness  or  steadiness  produced,  was  chiefly  owing  to 
the  selection  of  such  subjects,  as  had  a  certain  weight  and 
strength  of  Stem ;  arid  more  especially  to  a  new,  and  peculiar 
method  of  ditposing  and  sfctmng  Ae  roaiSf  at  the  time.of  Re- 
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movBlf  9Mwkd  with  such  advantage*  in  giring  atabilitf  to  tiie 
trae,  tbaVwhap  it  i«  plaeed  in  its  new  sitoatioDy  and  ie/!»ni  any 
earth  baa  been  bid  on  its  loota*  a  rery  oonaiderable  fqree  may 
be  applied,  Hritbont  throwing  it  down  or  displacing  it.  But  Sir 
Henry  Auiher  informed  ns,  that  roots  of  groat  number  and 
length  (somettmeato  the  extent  of  twelre  and  foorteen  foet  of  a 
vde)>  were  also  employed  to  secnre  the  laiger  Tnies>  when  set 
oat  single,  in  espeaed  situations. 

Considering  the  season  of  the  year,  at  which  our  inspection 
took  place  (although  nnqnestionably  the  best  for  witnessing  the 
^^inti  of  diis  interesting  art),  the  Society  wiU,  of  coarse,  not 
look  for  any  acconnt,  fifom  oar  own  knowledge,  of  the  mode  of 
£!aoeimium.  We  may  rentare,  however,  to  state,  (rom  what  we 
saw»  that  the  unexampled  success  with  Single  Trees»  necessa* 
lily  the  meti  difficuli  object,  must  imply  methods,  not  less  new 
than  soiMitific 

Bespeeting  the  management  of  this  department,  we  were  in- 
formedy  in  general,  that  the  grsatest  attention  is  eonstantly  paid 
to  the  previona  cultivation  of  the  sdl,  by  meliorating  and  stirring 
it,  to  the  depth  of  Eighteen  Inches  or  two  feet,  and  to  some  little 
distance  KNmd  the  spot,  on  which  the  Tree  is  to  be  planted^ 
That,  for  this  purpose,  no  pure  animal  manure  is  ever  used,  but 
solely  Composts  of  different  sorts,  made  up  with  Dung/or  a  small 
fuantity  of  Lime;  and  thaS  better  effects  are  found  to  be  pro^ 
dnoed,  towards  this  primary  and  grand  object,  by  tbe  mttrmiaB' 
tov  tfmiiU  pfdijlfBreni  quoHHet  (for  which  the  amplest  oppor- 
tunity is  here  afforded),  than  by  any  other  given  method.  Tliat, 
for  Ae  test,  new  modes  have  been  discovered  by  experience,  of 
trsining  and  preparing  both  the  Stems  and  Branches  of  the 
Tree ;  for  multiplying  and  taking  up  its  Roots ;  and  lastly>  for 
rsmoving  it  to  its  new  situation.  But  that  which  has  contrir 
buted  as  mnch^as  any  thing  else,  to  the  success  we  had  wit- 
nessed, is  a  oarefol  and  judicioua  adapktHon^  of  each  particular 
species,  la  tAoi  soil  an^  jihialibn>  m  toAtcA  t^  if  bet^  cakulaiei 
iosuened. 

Next,  as  to  the  Sbcovd  Branch  of  onr  inyestigation*  namely, 
Cleae  or  Enclosed  Clumps  or  Masses  of  Wood.  These  are 
usually  intended  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  such  objects-  as 
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reqvire  eonoeilmeDty  as  lecompanimimts  to  iIm  Water^  tlie  Ap- 
proachefl)  or  the  Hka.  Tbey  appear  in  conndmble  variety  in 
this  FBtkf  and  are  eontraated  in  a  pleasing  manner  with  the 
Single  Treesy  and  Open  Grpnps  above  described.  There  is  one 
large  mass  of  woodi  of  about  two  acres  in  extent,  through  wliich 
the  Eastern  Approach  to  the  Place  passes.  That  plantation  we 
will  endeavonr  diorUy  to  describe^  both  as  showing  the  taste  and 
skill,  with  which  the  Paric  is  laid  out,  and  the  general  and  ezten- 
atre  uses»  to  which  Ae  nrt  in  qnestion  may  be  a{^lied,  in  simi- 
lar situations. 

This  Approadi  was  originally  laid  out  by  Mr  White,  and  does 
credit  to  Us  professional  talents.  At  one  plaoe^  it  seems,  it  ap- 
peared extremely  desirable  to  that  artist,  to  mask  or  conceal 
die  Approach  from  the  House  and  adjoining  grounds,  and  it  was 
equally  proper,  at  the  same  place,  completely  to  conceal  the 
House  from  them.  This  desirable  object  could  be  effected  only 
by  means  of  Wood ;  and  as  the  ground,  for  the  most  part,  hung 
or  inclined  pretty  considerably  towards  the  principal  objects,  to  be 
shut  out  from  the  Approach,  half  a  lifetime  might  elapse,  ere  the 
desired  efiect  could  be  produced  from  that  quarter,  by  the  ordi- 
nary  mode  of  planting,  as  only  four  Larches,  and  three  Beechea 
of  inconsiderable  siae,  then  stood  upon  these  two  acres  of  ground. 
But  Sir  Henry  resolved  to  attain  the  desired  end  at  tmoe^  by 
means  of  the  Transpknting  Machine,  and  he  successfrdly  ac- 
complished it  in  a  single  season.  Trees  of  various  sorts,  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  foet  high,  were  then  first  planted  as  Stand- 
ards or  Grove-wood,  at  the  distance  of  friom  eighteen  to  five-and- 
twenty  feet,  and  the  intervals  were  fiUed  up  with  bushes,  or 
Stools  of  Copse  or  Underwood,  from  four  to  six  feet  in  hdght, 
and  five  and  six  feet  asunder.  Thus,  the  appearance  of  a 
platUaiion  of  considerable  standmg  was  immediately  obtained, 
and  the  eye  efiectually  prevented  from  wandering  among  the 
stems,  and  discovering  the  actual  extent  of  the  boundary. 

As  the  Approach  passes  through  this  Mass  of  Wood,  for 
about  four  hundred  yards,  we  had  an  opportunity  of  viewing  it 
to  great  advantage.  The  uncommon  beauty,  luxuriance,  and 
closeness  of  the  wood,  -together  with  the  retired  and  sequestered 
appearance  of  the  spot,  stmdc  us  as  particularly  pleasing,  con* 
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imtod,  ai  il  wm^  with  te  o(Mtt  Lawn^  wbtch  w«  hid  juts  be* 
fore  Mu  Hera  tlie  Standeid  IVeesy  of  eontMS  were  ■een  to 
mke  freer  ahoeti^  tluBi  Aose  winch  stood  iipgljr  upon  the  open 
grawnd,  end  the  eboots  of  the  Underwood  greeter  BtOU  The 
Underwood  comiete  of  Oek,  Wildi-Elm^  Beech,  Birch,  Holly, 
Ha^el,  MoiialHii-Atfa»  Thom,  Cheenvt,  Engtiih  and  Norway 
Mi^le,  Common  and  Canadian  Birdcheity,  .and  attoh  ether 
Phnta,  as  are  nanally  foond  in  natwnl  Wooda  i  and  from  the 
shelter  and  warmth  produced  by  each  a  maea  of  plantation,  the 
Ittznriance  of  theae  planta  seemed  wonderftily  the  shoots  ex* 
tending,  in  some  inatancea  of  the  Maple,  Elm,  and  Birdeheiry^ 
and  even  of  the  Oak,  to  three  and  fonr  feet  in  kng^,  and  up* 
wards* 

This  plantation,  which  haa  all  the  natnral  Innriance  and 
wBd  richness  of  a  natoxal  Copse,  inteimingled  with  Grore  or 
Standard  Trees,  had  been  formed  only  four  years;  and  we  am 
confident,  that  na  less  a  space  than  from  fiyo  and^twenty  to 
forty  years,  according  to  sitnation  and  climate,  eoald  hare  pro* 
dnced  tbe  aame  eAct^  by  the  nsnal  proceaa  of  planting  and 
thinning  ont. 

We  proceeded  to  eramine  other  Flanlationa  or  Mames  of 
Wood,  cottsisthigof  half  an  acre,  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  endless, 
in  which  Grove  and  Underwood  are  massed  np  together,  in  the 
same  manner.  We  saw,  at  some  distance,  an  Island  in  the 
Lake,  which  is  wooded  in  this  way.  The  ends  of  tbe  Bridge^ 
which  ia  thrown  orsr  the  Water,  aie  likewHe  so  wooded* 
AIms  anndry  Promontories  or  Head-lands,  in  order  to  break 
the  water  into  parts,  and  giro  immediate  effect  to  aome  proo^ 
nent  scenery;  an  object  which  they  aceonq^liBbi  in  a  atyle  ?ery 
pictnresqne  and  pleasing. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  the  Tnino  head  of  onr  fairestiga- 
tkm,  namely,  to  ascertain  in  bow  far  the  Art  ia  applicable  to 
general  purposes  of  Utility  or  Ornament. 

It  nrast  be  admowledged,  that  the  Art  of  remoTbg  hrg^ 
aized  Wood  has  hitherto  been  rery  limited  m  its  applieatiottr 
The  planting  of  a  fow  pollarded,  or,  at  least,  mutilated  Trees, 
in  a  Oendemaii'e  Lawn  or  Pleasnre-grttuttdsi  ia  all  that  it  nan* 
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ally  aspires  to.  In  old  books  on  Planting,  we  read  of  Priocee 
and  Nobles,  wbo  remoyed  individnal  Trees,  which  it  required 
twelre  oxen  to  draw,  and  the  most  powerfol  machinery  to  lift 
or  plant.  Bvt  these  were  exertions  of  mere  physical  force,  nn- 
accompanied  with  skill  or  science.  It  seems  to  haye  been  re- 
served for  the  present  day,  to  establish  the  art  npon  Fixed  Prin- 
ciples, and  to  turn  it  to  any  thing  like  Practical  Utility. 
•.  From  what  has  been  stated  above,  it  will  appear  to  the  So- 
dety  that,  on  Sir  Henry  Stenart's  system,  a  Lawn  may,  with- 
in a  few  years,  be  covered  with  Single  Trees,  and  scattered 
Groups  of  every  description ;  and  further,  that  enclosed  Masses 
of  Wood,  to  any  extent,  and  of  such  magnitude,  may  be  easily  in- 
troduced into  it^  as  will  produce  Immediaie  Effect,  whether  to 
persons  on  foot,  or  on  horseback,  and  even  from  the  first  and 
second  floors  of  an  ordinary  Mansion  House.  For  Agricultural 
purposes,  likewise,  the  art  may  prove  eminently  useful,  in  shel- 
tering grounds,  which  a^  dedicated  to  pasture.  To  cover 
Mountains  with  Wood,  to  raise  extensive  Forests,  or  even  the 
broad  bounding  lines  of  a  gentleman's  Place  or  Park,  the  art 
would,  for  obvious  reasons,  be  misapplied,  and  therefore,  for 
those  purposes,  recourse  will  always  be  had  to  the  common 
methods  of  Planting.  But  we  conceive  it  to  be  clearly  made 
out,  from  what  Sir  Henry  has  done,  on  a  Umited  scale  (and 
which  may,  with  the  same  certainty,  be  applied  to  the  most 
extensive  purposes),  that  all  objects  of  wooding  for  pktureiqye 
effedf  and  for  making,  as  it  is  termed,  a  Places  whether  on  the 
foreground,  or  the  middle  distance  of  the  landscape,  may  he 
effeded  at  oncey  or,  at  lea^t,  within  a  very  short  period.  Thus 
a  man,  possessing  extensive  means,  and  having  within  a  reason- 
able distance  the  command  of  a  stock  of  Trees  fit  for  Removal, 
may,  in  some  sort,  creaie  what  it  used  to  take  a  lifetime,  and 
sometimes  two  lives,  to  obtain,  namely,  a  Park  richly  clothed 
and  sheltered ;  and  thus,  the  superlative  luxury  of  well-grown 
Woods,  which  was  supposed  unattainable,  unless  by  the  slow 
effects  of  ttfltf,  is  brought  within  the  reach  of  science  and  in- 
dustry* y 

In  proof  of  this,  we  wDl  take  Uie  liberty  of  adducing  one 
other  example  of  what  we  aaw  at  this  plac6|  the  more  partica- 
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lariy,  as  it  is  a  striking  evidence  of  the  saperioritfy  in  every 
way,  of  Tratuplanied  over  Common  woods,  as  the  former  are 
managed  here.  This  illnstration  of  the  fact  appeared  likewise  to 
us  the  more  satisfactory,  that  it  was  given  in  a  comparative  way, 
and  of  which,  therefore,  we  were  fully  enabled  to  judge.     . 

•  At  the  Western  Entrance-Grate  to  the  Park,  two  Plantations, 
or  Masses  of  Wood  present  themselves  to  the  view,  within  about 
forty  yards  of  each  other,  the  one  on  the  right  hand,  and  the 
other  on  the  left,  and  they  run  nearly  parallel  to  the  Approach 
or  Coach-road,  for  some  length  of  way.  That  on  the  left-hand 
side,  as  Sir  Henry  informed'  us,  had  been  planted  about  Five* 
and-thirty  years  since,  in  the  ordinary  manner.  Nearly  twelve 
years  ago,  the  Fir  Trees  and  Larch  had  been  cut  away ;  and, 
some  time  after,  a  certain  proportion  of  the  Forest  Trees  had 
been  cut  over,  or  copscd,  in  order  to  improve  the  closeness  of 
the  skreen  at  bottom.  The  plantation  on  the  right-hand  side  is 
intended  to  cover  the  main  head  of  the  Lake..  It  was  executed 
with  Grove  Trees  and  Underwood,  in  the  style  above  descri- 
bed ;  and  it  was  transplanted  to  its  present  site  six  years  ago. 
On  comparing  these  two  plantations,  the  obvious  superiority  of 
the  latter  over  the  former  was  manifest  to  every  eye.  Its  luxu- 
riance, its  strength,  its  closeness,  were  superior ;  and  it  seem- 
ed clearly  more  effective,  for  every  purpose  of  either  ornament 
or  utility.  In  this  contrast,  the  triumph  of  the  Transplanting 
art  appeared  complete,  and  its  fitness  for  the  general  purposes 
of  Shelter  or  Landscape  seemed,  in  our  judgment,  very  satisfiftc- 
torily  established. 

The  Committee,  having  thus  given  their  personal  evidence  to 
the  complete  success  of  Sir  Henry  Steuart's  pla^will  now  pro- 
ceed, agreeably  to  the  Society's  recommendation,  to  notice  the- 
two  Points  specially  recommended  to  their  observation : — 1st, 
The  number  of  Trees  which  may  Imv^  decayed  after  Remo- 
val ;  and  2dI}S  The  Expense  of  the  operation. 

On  the  Yint  point,  your  Committee  are  enabled  to  state  with 
confidence,  that  the  number  of  Trees,  which  decay  after  having 
been  transplanted,  must  be  very  small  indeed.  They  had  this 
point  particularly  in  their  eye ;  and,  in  traversing  the  whole  of 
the  grounds,  they  saw  only  one  Transplanted  Tree  which  appeared 
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10  kftTa  ^ed,  tk  ^dieri  being  »D,  !•  iIm  mnber  of  amy  k»- 
Arodt,  in  nneomnioii  •tiength  and  ngcmTf  ibem  pknled  vhhni 
the  yeir  eoly  diffieriog  6om  the  otben,  u  the  imdhieis  of  (beir 
leevofly  bvt  ezUbitiiig  bo  eywplono  of  tety,  cither  in  boik  or 
twig.  The  Coomttftaofortber  bag  to  reportythKt  if  deed  Trees 
hftd  been  piirpoady  vemofed  out  of  the  wsy^  the  opeibtion  eooki 
not»  they  thinks  hiTe  been  ao  effectoally  done,  b«t  that  foatigea 
of  tt  would  here  been  Tiaible.  Sir  Henry  soppoaea  there  may, 
in  goDcnd,  be  afaUitre  of  mm  mjbrtyt  infjiwenrndfortj^  Bmtp 
io«btleea»  aadi  complete  ancceaa  could  not  bo  attuned  in  Ae 
irrt  inatanoep  vntQ  the  planter  had  acqoiiod  a  great  d^g^ieo  el 
akffl  and  experience,  both  as  to  the  choice  of  the  adbjeeta,  and 
the  mode  of  carrying  throvgh  the  operation. 

Upon  the  Expenae  of  the  proeeaii  by  whidi  ao  pteariag  and 
wonderfal  a  chwige  upon  the  face  of  nature  ia  effiscted,  with  ao 
annch  compaiatife  r^iidity,  the  Conunittee  are  not  qaalffied  to 
apeak  with  predaion ;  for  the  leaaon)  at  which  they  viaited  Al« 
lanton  Home,  though  the  beat  adapted  for  aeeing  ^JEficti  of 
the  cpenrtumf  was  not  snited  to  the  witneaaing  of  the  cperaikm 
iUe^.  In  general,  Aey  beg  leaye  to  obaerTe,  that  the  Removal 
of  Laige  Treea  mwt  be  considered  aa  a  part  of  Landscape 
Gardening,  and  belonging,  of  eoorse,  rather  to  the  Fine  Art% 
than  to  thoae  which  hare  utility  only  for  their  djeet ;  and,  thoe- 
lore,  the  Expense  must  not  be  weighed  so  scmpolonsly,  as  if  a 
raUim  of  aeteo/jw^  were  the  end  to  be  obtained.  Valns^  no 
donbt,  erery  proprietor  acqolrea,  when  he  convvrta  bare  and 
imsigbtly  grounds  into  a  dotbed,  shdtered,  and  richly  oma* 
mented  Ftork.  But,  excepting  in  the  article  of  Shdter,  he  must 
expect  no  more  actual  return*  for  his  money,  than  if  he  bou§^ 
a  picture  on  canvaas,  instead  of  creating  an  originaL  Whenthe 
difficulty  of  the  task,  which  had  hitherto  amounted  to  an  impoe* 
aibility, «  duly  considered,  with  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  eflfects 
produced,  it  cannot  be  thought  extraT^ant^  that  the  phuiting 

*  Then  is  aniodiur  ipeciei  of  ^  setiisl  setmn,"  betides  Sheker,  vbldi 
does  i«>t  teem  to  ham  occaxred  to  the  Committee,  and  tbat  is,  the  saxpri« 
sing  augmentation  of  the  value  of  the  Pattur^  to  a  oonaidenible  extent, 
proceeding  from  the  manuring  and  pnlyerlaing  of  the  Soil  round  the  lYeea^ 
at  the  time  of  plantiDg—^ges  Mots  TV.  at  page  4a0  sfKc^ 
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I  «f  Own  ind  Cepiewo^d  on  tbe  tw0  tcret  ilntdy 

I  fd»  abonUi  amoiiBi  (m  qtpean  from  Sir  Henry's  Memoruida) 

lo  about  LmSO  per  acre.  On  the  ccmtnayy  the  Conunittee  be- 
lieTBy  that  no  visible  change  on  the  appeanuiee  of  netiire^  how<« 
ever  tririal  ia  eompariaon^  could  have  been  eftcted  by  the 
l<aiM>TW|M>  Gardener,  in  any  oCkr  mannery  under  three  timeri 
theanm* 

Tbit  IB  80  obTioBBy  that  tbe  Committee  conceure  h  to  be  only 
tbe  pnrpeee  of  tbe  Society  to  aacertain,  whether  there  is  eacb> 
and  so  great  an  espense  attending  tbe  process  of  Transplanting, 
as  to  iniierdiet  id  bemgpractmi  by  Coontry  Goitlemea  of  or* 
dinary  fortanei  who  are  neither  willing  nor  able  to  bestow  very 
laige  snms,  merely,  or  at  least  chiefly,  to  attain  external  beauty. 
In  this  point  <rf  Tiew,  die  Committee  are  strongly  eaeonnged  to 
hope,  that  the  Transplanting  system  can  be  adopted,  with  ad* 
Tantage  in  most  drcnmstances,  and  at  no  extravagant  Expense. 
There  are,  npon  most  prqierties,  strips  snd  clamps  of  Planting, 
in  the  taste  which  prevailed  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  wUdi 
have  been  thinned  oat,  and  they  now  famish  dbe  Trees,  at  eigb<* 
teener  twenty  feet  distance  from  each  other.    It  is  osnally  de- 
nrable  to  break  the  formality  of  such  dumpa  or  strips,  and,  ia 
sach  a  case,  the  subjects  for  removal  may  be  selected  with  ad- 
vantage, both  to  the  groonds  which  are  to  be  clothed,  and  to 
the  plantations,  from  which  these  individaal  Trees  are  to  be  re- 
moved.   Many  of  Sir  Henry's  sabjeds  have  been  selected  from 
sneh  plantations  as  we  have  described.    Where  such  do  not  oc- 
cor,  he  proposes  to  nuse  Norseries,  where  Trees  shall  be  train- 
ed,for  the  special  poipose  of  Traasplaatatioiu    Bot  this  mode 
of  rearing  Subjects  for  futare  Removal,  yCur  Cmnmittee  do  not 
pretend  to  rq>ort  upon,  as  they  had  not  time  to  examine  its  a^ 
vantages  and  disadvantages* 

They  cannot  conclude  this  part  of  the  subject  better,  than  by 
an  Extract  of  a  Letter  to  their  Convener,  from  their  experien- 
ced coUeagoe,  Mr  Laing  Meason,  who  had  an  <^iportunity  of 
witnessing  the  Tranqilantatidn  of  several  Trees  at  AUanton 
House,  and  of  forming  a  cakulatioa,  as  to  the  Expense  oi  their 
removal. 

«  I  regret  very  Hrach  (says  be),  that  it  will  not  be  in  my 
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power  to  attend,  as  one  of  tbe  Committee,  appointed  by  the 
Highland  Society,  to  report  upon  tbe  system  and  practice  of 
Transplanting  Trees  of  a  laige  size,  aa  adopted  by  Sir  Henry 
Stenart  of  Allanton. 

**  As  I,  however,  passed  some  days  at  Allanton,  in  the  plant, 
ing  Season,  and  saw  myself  tbe  whole  process,  I  can,  with  some 
confidence,  state  my  opinion  to  yon,  and  the  other  Members  of 
the  Committee.  It  appears  clear  to  me,  that  Sir  Henry  Sten- 
art is  the  first  person  in  this  kingdom,  who  has  adopted  and 
practised,  for  years  past,  a  rational  system  to  ensue  success, 
in  this  hitherto  difficult  operation.  The  system  appears 
to  be,  to  distnrb  the  processes  of  natore  in  the  growth  of 
tbe  Tree,  as  little  as  possible,  and,  where  distorbed,  to  ]»t>Tide 
an  efficacions  remedy.  It  will  naturally  occur  to  the  Members 
of  the  Committee,  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  move  the 
widely-extended  roots  of  a  twenty  or  thirty  year  old  Tree, 
without  rupturing  many,  however  carefully  the  earth  were  mo- 
ved away ;  besides  the  labour  of  following  out  long  shoots  would 
be  immense.  Add  to  this,  that  the  nourishment  drawn  is  almost 
entirely  from  the  fine  fibrous  roots.  Hence,  the  first  operstion 
is  to  cut  off,  at  a  due  distance,  the  long  horizontal  roots,  supply 
fresh  mould,  and  allow,  by  waiting  two  or  three  years,  the  Tree 
to  form  all  around  those  fine  fibrous  roots,  that  are  to  nourish 
it  in  its  new  situation.  This,  and  the  actual  removal  is  all 
that  the  Tree  suffers  in  being  moved  to  a  new  situation ;  and 
on  this  simple  system,  he  seems  the  first,  who  has  succeeded  in 
any  extraordinary  degree. 

**  There  are  many  very  important  considerations  to  be  attended 
to,  before  that  success  can  be  secured,  which  have  escaped  others, 
who  have  attempted  to  transplant  Trees.  One  of  the  leading 
points  is  the  Choice  of  the  Tree.  A  Tree  taken  from  the  In- 
terior of  a  Plantation  will  not  succeed,  nor  one  of  which  the 
Branches  and  Spray,  as  well  as  tbe  Bark  and  Stem,  are  not  all 
properly  prepared^  and  in  due  proportion. 

"  Not  less  important  is  the  care,  with  which  the  Tree,  and  all 
its  newly  formed  fibrous  roots,  must  be  lifted ;  and  again,  these  ^ 
roots  replaced  in  the  new  situation,  as  naturally  as  they  were 
found)  before  the  Tree  was  removed.    I  decline  entering  inio  a 
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detail  on  these  important  ][>oint8,  because  Sk  Heniy  Stenait 
will,  no  doubt,  favour  the  Society  with  a  foil  and  comprehen-) 
aive  narratire  of  his  practice.  .  I  must,  however,  observe,  that, 
although  the  detail  would  occupy  many  pages,  yet  when  the 
operation  is  performed  by  bis  experienced  Workmen,  it  appears, 
to  a  by-stander,  perfectly  simple,  and  easy  to  be  repeated.    - 

"  I  beg  to  one  subject  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee 
in  a  more  particular  manner,  because  it  has  been  greatly  misre-^. 
presented  ;  and,  unless  the  Public  be  undeceived,  the  useful  and 
ornamental  practice  of  Transplanting  large  Trees  never  will, 
become  general.     I  allude  to  the  Expense.     For  the  present^  I« 
set  aside  the  consideration  of  the  planting  large  portions  of 
ground  with  young  Trees,  to  produce  shelter,  or  picturesque  ef-. 
feet,  which  includes  the  loss  of  ground,  and  the  ExpensjS  of 
fencing,  for  twenty  or  thirty  years.    I  confine  myself  to  tho  ' 
mere  Expense  of  Transplanting  the  Tree,  without  the  above 
comparison. 

"  I  attended,  in  March  last,  most  carefully  in  the  Park  at 
Allanton,  to  the  operation  of  lifting,  and  placing  in  new  sitna-; 
tions,  two  Trees  of  about  thirty  or  forty  years'  growth :  The 
following  is  the  result.  Ten  workmen  began,  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  to  remove  the  two  Trees,  the  one  twenty-eight 
feet  high,  the  other  thirty-fWo  feet,  by  actual  measurement ;  girth 
from  thirty  to  thirty-six  inches.  The  one  Tree  was  removed 
nearly  a  mile,  the  other  about  a  hundred  yards,  and  the  whole 
operation  was  completed,  before  six  o'clock  in  tlfe  evening.  The 
wages  of  the  men  amounted  to  15s.,  so  that  each  Tree  cost 
7s.  6d.  A  pair  of  Horses  was  used  in  dragging  the  Machine, 
on  which  the  Trees  were  laid.  Such  was  the  Expense  of  the 
operation.  Now,  if  a  comparison  be  drawn  betwixt  this  Ex- 
pense, and  that  of  planting  groups  of  young,  plants ;  enclosing 
and  keeping  up  the  enclosures,  for  five-and-twenty  or  thirty 
years ;  losing  the  value  of  the  ground,  occupied  by  the  groups  or 
belts,  Sir  Henry  Steuart's  system  cannot  be  a  tenth  of  the  Ex- 
pense of  the  common  method.  A  few  Trees,  of  the  growth  of 
thirty  o»  forty  years,  produce  at  once  that  effect,  for  shelter  or 
beauty,  that  would  occupy,  in  young  planting,  an  acre  or  two 
of  ground.    On  the  cansideroHan  of  economi/y  therefore.  Sir 
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PROSPECTUS. 

Ma«t  drcmmtancet  imre  concnrred  to  elevate  the  Agriculture  of  Bri- 
tain in  an  eminent  degree ;  but  it  most  also  be  admitted  that  mncb  still 
reBudns  to  be  done.    It  is  with  the  hope  of  contributing  to  the  advance* 
DMBt  of  tfaia  important  art>  with  the  prosperity  of  which  our  national  re- 
sooroea  and  the  welftffe  of  the  commnnity  are  so  intimately  blended,  that 
the  JouBNAL  which  is  now  announced  has  been  undertaken.     That  such 
a  wwrky  condacted  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  economic  importance  and 
the  acientiiic  interest  of  the  snbjeety  would  conduce  to  this,  cannot  be 
doabted ;  fcr  by  means  of  a  Journal  not  only  is  that  primary  object-^ari 
impiediato  instead  of  an  otherwise  very  slow  difiPusion  of  valuable  disco- 
▼eriiMt     accomplished,  but  also  many  other  important  ends.     That  honour 
MB  at  onee  awarded  to  the  discoverer  v^icfa  is  his  due— enterprise  is  sti- 
umUitod  by  the  existence  of  a  medium  for  publicly  recording  and  illustra- 
ting it — important  soggestiona  are  broi^t  before  those  iribo  may  follow 
tliem  up :  In  a  word,  the  Journal  becomes  the  vehicle  of  whatever  is  most 
▼aluable  and  useful  to  all  who  are  either  by  profession  or  by  taste  inte- 
reated  in  rural  affairs. 
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It  will  be  aeen  from  the  title,  that  the  work  which  is  now  annoanced  i* 
to  conflist  of  two  distinct  parts.;  an  anaogement  which,  as  the  iviject  m 
the  same  in  both,  will  not  destroy  its  unity,  while  it  will  impart  to  tb* 
whole  greater  Tariety,  and  a  doable  interest  and  importance. 

The  Highlakd  Society  of  Scotland,  with  th&  duffaeteristicseal 
for  the  diffosion  of  knowledge  in  the  Usefiil  Arts,  had  resolved,  in  case  an 
Agrienltoral  Joomal  worthy  of  their  patronage  conld'be  established,  to 
make  it  the  Tehicle  of  commnnicating  their  Transactions  to  the  pnblic 
These  consist  chiefly  of  Prize  Essays,  on  Agiicaltare  and  other  subjects 
connected  with  Rural  Affurs,  the  Talue  of  which  may  be  inferred  from 
the  high  Premiums  that  are  awarded  to  them  by  the  most  competent 
judges.  Hitherto  they  have  been  published  in>ohmies,  at  someidiat  ir« 
regular  and  long  intervals ;  a  mode  of  publication  which  most  Societiea 
are  under  the  necessity  of  adopting,  but  which  is  unavoidably  accompanied 
by  many  disadvantages ;  of  which  it  is  enough  to  mention  the  diminntioii 
of  interest  which  a  discovery  must  sustain,  when  it  is  allowed  to  lie  in 
manuscript  for  months  or  years* 

The  Highland  Society  being  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  whidi  the 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture  is  organized,  have  agreed  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it  for  the  publication  of  their  Transactions.  Tins  part  of  ^be 
work,  however,  is  to  be  printed  in  such  a  manner,  that  if  the  purchaser 
dioose,  it  may  be  separated  from  the  rest»  and  bound  unifonnly  with  the 
volumes  of  the  Society's  Transactions  already  published.  But  besides 
this,  which  will  give  to  the  whole  peculiar  claims  upon  the  pabUe  regard, 
the  Journal  itself  will  embnce  all  those  objects  which  may  be  deemed  to 
lie  within  the  sphere  of  such  a  work — ^wlmtever  improvements  are  made 
from  time  to  time  in  the  practice,  or  discoveries  in  the  scioice  of  Agricul- 
ture—whatever may  aid  in  beautifying  the  aspect,  as  well  as  in  adding  to 
the  fertility  of  our  country — whatever  may  add  to  the  happiness  of  the 
practical  Farmer,  or  of  him  who  devotes  the  hours  ci  an  honourable  Idsnre 
to  that  which  has  been  the  happy  resort  of  the  greatest  and  the  best  men 
in  all  ages,  the  pleasures  of  vaxsl  occupation. 

It  will  also,  besides  the  general  communications  with  which  the  EiUtor 
may  be  favoured,  contain  Reviews  of  Agricultural  Works,  Scientific  No. 
Aces,  Accounts  of  interesting  Discoveries,  &c. ;  and  that  nothing  may  be 
wanting  to  reader  its  agricultural  intelligence  as  complete  as  possible,  an 
extensive  Correspondence  will  be  established,  that  satisfru^ry  information 
may  be  procured  as  to  the  state  and  price  of  farm  produce,  not  only  in 
this  but  also  in  oth^  countries,  which,  from  their  vicinity  w  the  state  of 
their  agriculture,  awake  the  interest  of  the  British  fanner. 
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The  sabject  shall  be  treated  in  sach  a  way  as  may  be  deemed  most  ia- 
terestiiig  and  useful  to  all  dasses  of  onr  readers.    We  shall  end^aToor  to 
give  to  science  that  place  which  it  ought  to  hold  in  treating  of  an  Art 
which  is  tmly  experimental^  and  which,  however  ignorant  as  yet  we  may 
be  of  theur  applications,  is  guided  in  every  result  by  the  laws  of  Mecha* 
nica,  Chemistry,  and  Physiology.     To  this  we  shall  be  encouraged,  not 
only  by  the  cariosity  and  interest  of  the  subject,  but  by  reflecting  ion  the 
admirable  economy  and  increase  of  produce  which  have  been  effected  in 
the  other  arts,  since  the  discoveries  of  modem  science  have  been  applied 
to  them.    But  we  shall  be  kept  from  going  beyond  this,  by  recollecting 
the  rash  and  ignorant  applications  of  science  to  agriculture  which  have 
been  made  already,  and  which  have  given  to  book-farming^  or  the  merely 
speculative  treatment  of  the  subject,  a  blow  from  which  it  has  not  yet  re- 
covered.    Thus  stimulated  on  one  band,  by  anticipation  of  the  great  dis- 
coveries which  must  be  made  in  the  practice  when  the  principles  are 
known,  and  restrained  on  the  other,  by  the  history  of  agriculture,  and  a 
conviction  of  the  folly  of  rash  and  irrelative  exhibitions  of  science,  we  shall 
endeavour  to  give  to  it  its  true  place.     In  this  department,  however,  we 
shall  never  presume  any  thing  on  the  reader's  previous  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  but  divesting  it  as  much  as  possible  of  technical  difficulties,  we 
shall  present  it  in  its  most  simple  and  practical  applications, — an  aspect  in 
which  natural  science  becomes  no  less  entertuning  than  it  is  instructive. 
We  shall  endeavour  uniformly  to  convince  our  readers  and  correspondents, 
that  it  is  facts,  not  merely  well  arranged  words,  that  we  have  a  demand 
for ;  and  by  our  sincerity  and  anxiety  to  promote  the  cause  to  which  we 
are  devoted,  we  hope  to  secure  the  confidence  of  every  one  who  has  any- 
thing new  or  interesting  to  communicate.     It  shall  be  our  ambition  to  se- 
cure for  our  Journal  among  agriculturists  that  friendly  feeling,  for  which 
they  are  so  much  distinguished  towards  each  other. 

Such  bemg  the  views  and  the  patronage  with  which  this  Journal  is 
commenced,  its  utility  and  the  approbation  of  the  Public  are  somewhat 
confidently  anticipated. 

The  Hrst  Part  will  be  published  the  1st  of  May,  price  Five  Shillings 
and  Sixpence. 

In  the  meantime,  communications  to  the  Editor  may  be  addressed  to 
the  care  of  Charles  Gordon,  Esq.  IJighUmd  Society  Hall,  6,  Albyn 
Place,  Edinburgh,  or  to  the  Publishers,  William  Blackwood,  Edin- 
burgh ;  T.  Cadbll,  Strand,  London ;  and  W.  Curry,  Jun.  and  Co. 
Sackville  Street,  Dublin. 
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